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Americans as Builders Forty years ago, when vessels were 
of Ships built of wood, the American clip- 

per ship was the admiration of the world, and our mer- 
chant navy was at that time the largest in existence. 
We were then builders of ships and. owners of them. 
To-day we take rank among other nations as the 
seventh nation in point of importance. Our shipbuild- 
ing industry has completely disappeared, and those 
coast towns that used to be witnesses to prosperity, and 
the launching of noble vessels to carry our flag, are as 
dead as the streets of Pompeii, while their wharves are 
rotting for want of use. That we have not lost our 
cunning is perhaps evidenced in the results which have 
been obtained under the forced stimulus of a subven- 
tion granted to the American line. That line has built 
two vessels to compete with the products of the Clyde, 
and they have both of them attained high speed, which 
is now considered the most desirable feature of an 
ocean-going steamer. Our navy, also home-made, has 
been a credit to our country, while in the “ finesse” 
of the art of boatbuilding we can point to the yachts 
and torpedo boats, built at enormous expense by the 
Herreshoffs, to show that American hands have not 
wholly lost their cunning. To attain again the glory 
which follows the American flag of old upon the seas, 
we must do more than show skill in the making of 
good models; for here, whether we wish it or not, we 
are obliged to enter into competition with the rest of the 
world. The only available material with which to make 
modern boats is iron, and iron has -been of such price, 
through protection to our mines, that it has been utterly 
impossible to push the shipbuilding industry against 
other nations. Recent changes, however, have ren- 
dered it possible to think of reviving this ancient and 
honored trade, but curiously enough, the intimation 
does not come from the seaboard, but from the inland 
lakes. In a paper which was recently read before the 
International Deep Waterways Convention, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Professor George Turrell stated that 
the shipbuilders of the lakes are ready to enter into 
competition with coast towns in the building of iron 
vessels, provided a ship canal is built by which access 
to the ocean can be had. The material with which 
to build such vessels is gradually growing cheaper with 
us, while in England the tendency of it is to increase in 
price. Professor Turrell was even of opinion that in the 
development of a new merchant marine the lake cities 
could take the place, in the ‘revival of our shipbuilding 





industry, which the New England towns held in the his- 
tory of the old marine. The threatened rivalry between 
the coast and the inland cannot take place too soon. 





This is the age of condensation, 
the age of Liebig extract in all 
worlds of effort and experience. Condense time, space, 
labor and energy, is the cry of the hour. The libraries of 
to-day fill their shelves with single volumes that contain 
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the pith, the vitality of hundreds of books, the quintes- 
sence of the thought of thousands of thinkers epitomized 
into a few paragraphs. We are reducing great fields of 
roses of fact to drops of intellectual attar. The great 
army of creeds and religious tenets and formulas is slowly 
simplifying into a few simple basic moral principles 
upon which all that is highest and truest in religion must 
rest. The same process that concentrates our mental 
and moral food is reducing twenty-course dinners to 
troches that can be carried in the vest pocket, and pro- 
visions for armies on the march to a few sticks of nutri- 
ment that can be packed in a match-case. Synthetic 
chemistry is the Nineteenth Century wizard that is 
working these miracles of condensation. In all the 
revelations of science, from the research of its thousands 
of specialists, do we see more and more the divine 
wisdom of nature as the master teacher of epitome. 
Relentlessly, day by day, is science by its unvéiling 
crowding the infinity of the world’s wonders of: phe- 
nomena back into an ultimate atom from which all has 
come. And nature puts into that atom the potentiality 
of all the billions of manifestations that atom has assumed 
in the unending revelation of its possibilities. Just a 
striking instance, a station, not a destination, in the rapid 
progress of science, is the prophecy of Dr. George 
Plumb, of the University of Chicago. He proclaims a 
time coming soon when hot water and food tablets will 
contain all the necessities and superfluities of a well regu- 
lated kitchen. The electric range, with the aluminum 
accompaniments, will be a thing of the past. The re- 
frigerator for a large hotel will be amply provided for 
in a cracker jar. He says the essential food elements 
of a 1,200 pound steer can be put in an ordinary pill 
box. One of his tablets, the size of a pea, makes a 
large bowl of good, real soup. A ration case of his 
planning, which weighed only eight ounces, contained 
this repertoire: Three tablets concentrated soups, equal 
to thee quarts; four tablets of beef, equal to six 
pounds ; one tablet milk, equal to one pint ; two tablets 
wheaten grits, equal to two pounds; one tablet egg 
food, equal to twelve eggs. 


European investment in the gold 
fields of South Africa amounts to 
1,100 millions of dollars, while the par value of the 
stock is less than one-quarter of this amount, or only 
250 millions of dollars. Out of this amount only 32% 
millions belong to dividend-paying mines. The market 
valuation of this 32% millions is $192,822,000, or six 
times the par value of the stock. As these paying 
mines have averaged a profit of 23 per cent., they rep- 
resent a fair investment at the inflated price. So much 
cannot be said of the non-paying mining companies, 
over most of which European investors have recently 
lost their heads. The par value of the shares of the 
non-dividend paying mines of the Transvaal is 13814 
millions, but the market value of them over 566 millions 
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of dollars. The total gold product of South Africa, 
thus far, is not able to pay a reasonable percentage of 
profit upon this enormous investment. The net profit 
last year of the gold fields was only 8 millions of dollars 
upon a market value of 625 millions of dollars, or 14% 
per cent. Unless there is an enormous increase in the 
output of gold for the coming year, it is estimated that 
there will not be enough profit in the mines to pay 0.9 
per cent. upon the money which has been so lavishly 
put into them. As yet the prices of these securities are 
still holding up, but it is generally believed by the most 
cautious investors, and by many writers on the subject, 
that an early collapse is inevitable. There’ is little 
doubt but that these South African mines have produced 
enormously. They have added to the total gold product 
of the world so that the estimated gross annual product of 
the present year (200 millions) is nearly double the prod- 
uct of the world in 1890 (106 millions). At the time 
the American mines were yielding their richest harvest, 
the yearly product of the world did not exceed 150 mil- 
‘lions of dollars. This increase of fifty millions does not 
come wholly from South Africa. The Australian yield 
has increased. So have the American and the Russian. 
The result of this increase will be to increase prices, but 
at the same time it will tend to strengthen the arguments 
of those who advocate gold as the only standard of 
value. Meanwhile it is thought that the extent of the 
collapse of the ‘“‘ Kaffir Circus,” as the mining operations 
of Southern Africa have become popularly known, is not 
likely to be very wide spread. The capital involved, 
while it is very great as compared to the par value of 
the stock, does not yet amount to as much as was in- 
vested by the French alone in the Panama Canal, nor 
is it to be compared with the amounts involved in other 
‘‘bubbles” which have from time to time appealed so 
irresistibly to foreign investors. 





New York City is to-day the com- 
mercial metropolis of the United 
States, but while beautifully situated from an aesthetic 
point of view, and charmingly surrounded by deep 
waters, which render access to her docks easy from in- 
land water-ways as well as from the coast and the deep 
sea, her growth has been retarded of recent years by 
the barrier which the North and East Rivers have placed 
in the way of the city’s expansion. It is a curious fact 
that there is but one viaduct, the Brooklyn Bridge, lead- 
ing from this great city to either of the opposite shores, 
and it is also curious that this should not lead to the 
mainland, but should connect one island with another 
island, where there is little or no business of consequence. 
It is strange that with her commercial prominence 
means have not as yet been devised by which to join 
the city with the great network of rails that cover the 
Jersey meadows. A tunnel was started years ago by an 
enthusiastic English company. It has progressed, at 
intervals, when money could be procured, but remains 
in an unfinished condition, and is only heard of as an 
occasional casualty in some caisson brings it to the 
surface. Any undertaking to connect New York with 
the New Jersey shore is of nationalimportance. There 
are to-day not less than eighty millions of people cross- 
ing the Hudson annually, and 130 millions of tons of 
freight pass over the river. The passengers are obliged 


A National Need 


to resort to many changes and vexatious delays upon fer- 
ryboats, and the freight has to be handled and re-handled 
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and made more costly to the shipper through want of 
better facilities. It is of consequence to the entire busi- 
ness community, therefore, that a bridge should be built 
over the Hudson River, and that the most renowned 
and greatest seaport in the world should be fitly linked 
to the vast country from which so much of the food 
supply of the world is derived. 





Of the noted men whose deaths 

have occurred of late Louis Pasteur 
doubtless enjoyed the greatest distinction. He passed 
the latter days of his life amid honors scarcely second to 
those accorded to De Lesseps after his completion of 
the Suez Canal. And yet Pasteur’s accomplishments in 
the treatment of rabies, especially, have at all times 
been open to the natural doubts which’ must arise in 
experiments of the kind which are incapable of abso- 
lute proof. Since his first advancement of the theory 
that the disease affecting the silkworm in France in 
1865—a pest which was of a very destructive nature, 
was of parasitic origin, the “‘ germ theory” of the origin 
of many contagious diseases has been established to the 
satisfaction of vast numbers of men of science who 
were among the very ones to laugh at the idea of such 
a thing when first put forward. Pasteur succeeded in 
ridding France of the plague, and then set about the 
task to prove that many other diseases, affecting men 
and animals, were of the same bacillic origin. His 
noted experiment with rabies, perhaps the most obsti- 
nate and hopeless of all the afflictions of mankind, made 
too resounding a noise not to have been heard of in the 
remotest parts of the earth at the time. His hospital 
became an asylum for the reception of people from 
north, south, east, and west. There were cases, unfor- 
tunately, that were not cured, others that were pro- 
nounced to be cured by inoculation which people were 
only too ready to maintain would not have developed 
the disease any way. The learned scientist found him- 
self in a perfect hornet’s nest in consequence. He was 
accused of sensationalism and humbuggery, and is still 
regarded by many as something of a charlatan. As acon- 
sequence, that which, if true, would have been the very 
triumph of all his scientific labors, turned out to be the 
only one of his discoveries about which the world at 
large have not been satisfied. Meanwhile the germ 
theory has been followed experimentally in all the great 
laboratories of the world, and remarkable cures have 
been made. Bacteriology is an adjunct now to all medi- 
cal practice, and the honors to accrue from its discovery 
must be attributed to the noted French chemist. 


Pasteur and Rabies 





The Religions of the Lhere has been computed, on the 
World basis of the latest scientific and 
statistical sources accessible, a suggestive table of the 
distribution of the people of the globe according to 
their religions. The population of the earth is esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred millions, distributed as fol- 
lows: Europe, 381,200,000; Africa, 127,000,000; 
Asia, 854,000,000; Australia, 4,730,000; America, 
133,670,000 ; total, 1,500,000,000. The leading reli- 
gions are represented by the following figures: Protestant 
Christians, 200,000,000; Roman Catholic Christians, 
195,000,000; Greek Catholic Christians, 105,000,000 ; 
total Christians, 500,000,000. Jews, 8,000,000 ;. Mo- 
hammedans, 180,000,000; Heathens, 812,000,000 ; 
total non-Christians, 1,000,000,000. 
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THE DUEL ON HORSEBACK: A HIGHLAND QUARREL 


By S. R. CROCKETT 





Selected from The Men of the Moss-Hags. By S. R. Crockett 
(Macmillan & Co.). In the stormy days of the Scotch Covenan- 
ters, William Gordon, the head of the house of Earlstoun, rode 
out with his son Sandy to Conference. Sandy came riding back 
over the hill alone; ‘‘ came back his lane,” as the Scotch phrase 
puts it. The father was killed in a battle with the English, and 
William, the younger son, was sent to find the body of his father 
and give it burial, while Sandy guarded the home where the 
mother and Maisie the cousin, and Jean, Sandy’s wife, lived. 


A doubtful dawn had grown into a chosen day when 
I saddled in Earlstoun courtyard, to ride past the house 
of our kinswoman at Lochinvar on a sad and heavy 
errand. Sandy had betaken himself to his great oak on 
the border of the policies, where with his skill in forest 
craft he had built himself a platform among the solidest 
masses of the leaves. There he abode during the day 
with a watch set on the Tod Hill and another on the 
White Hill, above the wood of Barskeoch. Only at the 
even, when all things were quiet, would he venture to 
slip down and mix with us about the fire. 

During all this time it comes back to me how much 
we grew to depend on Maisie Lennox. From being 
but “‘ Anton Lennox’s dochter” she came to be “ Mey- 
sie, lass,” to my mother, and indeed almost a daughter 
to her. Once, going to the chamber door at night to 
cry ben some message to my mother, I was startled and 
afraid to hear the sound of sobbing within—as of one 
crying like a young lass or a bairn, exceedingly painful 
to hear. I thought that it had been Maisie speaking of 
her sorrow, and my mother comforting her. But when 
I listened, though indeed that was not my custom, I 
perceived that it was my mother who grat and refused 
to be comforted. 

“QO my William!” she cried, moaning like a child 
that would sob itself to sleep, “I ken, O I ken, I shall 
never see him mair. He’s lyin’ cauld and still at the 
dyke back that yince my airms keepit fast. O thae 
weary Covenants, thae weary, weary Covenants!” 

“Hush thee, my dawtie, say not so!” I heard the 
voice of my cousin Maisie—I could not help but hear 
it. “ The Lord calls us to do little for him ourselves, for 
we are feckless women, an’ what can we do? But He 
bids us gie Him our men-folk, the desire o’ our hearts. 
Brithers hae I gie’n, twa and three, and my last is my 
father that lies noo among the moss-hags, as ye ken!” 

But again I heard my mother’s voice breaking through 
in a querulous anger 

“What ken ye, lassie? Brithers and faither, guids 
and gear, they arena muckle to loose. Ye never lost 
the man for wha’s sake ye left faither an’ mither, only 
just to follow him through the warl’! ” 

And in the darkness I could hear my mother wail, 
and Maisie, the young lass, hushing and clapping her. 
So, shamed and shaken at heart, I stole away a-tiptoe 
lest any should hear me, for it was like a crime to listen. 
But I am forgetting to tell of our riding away. 

It was amorning so buoyant that we seemed verily 
upborne by the flood of sunlight, like the small birds 
that glided and sang in our Earlstoun woods. Yet I 
had small time to think of the beauty of the summer 
tide, when our father lay buried at a dyke back, and 
some one must ride and lay him reverently in the earth. 





Sandy could not go—that was plain. He was now 
head of the house and name. Besides, the pursuit was 
hot upon him. So, at my mother’s word, I took a pair 
of decent serving men and wended my way over the 
hill, And as I went my heart was sore for my mother, 
who stood at the door to see us go. She had supplied 
with her own hands all the decent wrappings wherewith 
to bury my father. Sandy further judged it not prudent 
to attempt to bring him home. He had gotten a staw 
of the red soldiers, he said, and wished, for that time, 
to see no more of them. 

But I that had seen none of them was hot upon 
bringing my father to the door to lie among his kin. 

“The driving is like to be brisk enough without 
that!” said Sandy. 

And my mother never said a word, for now Sandy 
was the laird and the head of the house. She even 
offered to give up the keys to Jean Hamilton, my 
brother’s wife. But for all her peevishness, Jean Hamil- 
ton knew her place, and put aside her hand kindly. 

“* No, mother,” she said; ‘these be yours so long 
as it pleases God to keep you in the House of Earls- 
toun.” For which I shall ever owe Jean Hamilton a 
good word and kindly thought. 

Now as we went up the hill a sound followed us that 
made us turn and listen. It was a sweet and charming 
noise of singing. There, at the Earlstoun, were my 
mother and her maidens, gathered to bid us farewell 
upon our sad journey. It made a solemn melody on 
the caller morning air, for it was the sound of the bury- 
ing psalm, and they sang it sweetly. So up to the 
Deuch Water we rode, the little birds making a choir 
about us, and young tailless thrushes of the year’s nest- 
ing pulling at reluctant worms on the short dewy 
knowes. All this I saw and more. For the Lord that 
made me weak of arm, at least did not stint me as to 
glegness of eye. 

When we came to where the burn wimples down 
from Garryhorn, we found a picket of the King’s dra- 
goons drawn across the road, who challenged us and 
made us to stand. Their commander was one Cornet 
Inglis, a rough and roystering blade. They were in . 
hold at Garryhorn, a hill farmtown belonging to Grier 
of Lag, whence they could command all the headend 
of the Kells. 

“ Where away so briskly ?” the Cornet cried, as we 
came riding up the road. ‘ Where away, Whigs, with- 
out the leave of the King and Peter Inglis?” I told 
him civilly that I rode to Carsphairn to do my needs. 

“And what need may you have in Carsphairn, that 
you cannot fit in Saint John’s Clachan of Dalry as well, 
and a deal nearer to your hand?” 

I told him that I went to bury my father. 

“‘ Ay,” he said, cocking his head quickly aslant like a 
questing cat that listens ata mouse-hole ; “ and of what 
quick complaint do fathers die under every green tree 
on the road to Bothwell? Who might the father of you 
be, if ye happen to be so wise as to ken?” 

“ My father’s name was Gordon,” I said, with much 
quietness of manner—for, circumstanced as I was, I 
could none other. 
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Cornet Inglis laughed a loud vacant laugh when I. 


told him my father’s name, which indeed was no name 
to laugh at when he that owned it was alive. Neither 
Peter Inglis nor yet his uncle had laughed in the face 
of William Gordon of Earlstoun—ay, though they had 
been riding forth with a troop behind them. 

** Gordon,” quoth he, ‘‘ Gordon—a man canna spit in 
the Glenkens without sploiting on a Gordon—and every 
Jack o’ them a cantin’ rebel!” 

“You lie, Peter Inglis—lie in your throat!” cried a 
voice from the hillside, quick as an echo. Inglis, who 
had been hectoring it hand on hip, turned at the word. 
His black brows drew together and his hand fell slowly 
till it rested on his sword-hilt. He who spoke so boldly 
was a lad of twenty, straight as a lance shaft is straight, 
who rode slowly down from the Garryhorn to join us on 
the main road where the picket was posted. : 

It was my cousin and kinsman, Wat Gordon, of Loch- 
invar—a spark of metal, who in the hour of choosing 
paths had stood for the King and the mother of him 
(who was a Douglas, of Morton) against the sterner 
way of his father and forebears. 

The Wild-cat of Lochinvar, they called him, and the 
name fitted him like his laced coat. 

For Wullcat Wat, of Lochinvar, was the gayest, 
brightest, most reckless blade in the world. And even 
in days before his father’s capture and execution he had 
divided the house with him. He had rallied half the 
retainers, and ridden to Morton Castle to back his uncle 
there when the King’s interest was at its slackest, and 
when it looked as if the days of little Davie Crookback 
were coming back again. At Wat Gordon’s back there 
rode always his man-at-arms, John Scarlet, who had 
been a soldier in France and also in Brandenburg, and 
who was said to be the greatest master of*fence and 
cunning man of weapons in all broad Scotland. But it 
was rumored now that John Scarlet had so instructed 
his young master that with any weapon, save perhaps the 
small sword, the young cock could craw crouser than 
the old upon the same middenstead. 

‘I said you lied, Peter Inglis,” cried Wullcat Wat, 
turning back the lace ruffle of his silken cuff, for he was 
as gay and glancing in his apparel as a crested jay-piet. 
“ Are ye deaf as well as mansworn ?” 

Inglis stood a moment silent; then he understood who 
his enemy was. For indeed it was no May-pole dance 
to quarrel with Wat of Lochinvar, with John Scarlet 
swaggering behind him. 

“Did you not hear? I said you lied, man—lied in 
your throat. Have you aught to say to it, or shall I 
tell it to Clavers at the table to-night that ye have within 
you no throat and no man’s heart, but only the gullet 
of a guzzling trencherman ? ” 

“T said the Gordons of the Glenkens were traitors. 
’Tis a kenned thing,” answered Inglis, at last mustering 
up his resolution, “but I have no quarrel with you, 
Wat Gordon, for I know your favor up at Garryhorn— 
and its cause.” 

““ Cause—” said Wullcat Wat, bending a little for- 
ward in his saddle and striping one long gauntlet 
glove lightly through the palm of the other hand, 
‘‘cause—what knows Peter Inglis of causes? This 
youth is my cousin of Earlstoun. I answer for him 
with my life. Let him pass. That is enough of cause 
for an Inglis to know, when he chances to meet men of 
an honester name.” 








“He is a rebel and a traitor!” cried Inglis, “ and I 
shall hoid him till I get better authority than yours for 
letting him go. Hear ye that, Wat of Lochinvar?” 

The two sat fronting one another on their horses. 
Inglis was the older and more firmly set man. But 
Wat of Lochinvar was slender and lithe as a bow that 
has not been often bent, and quivers to the straight. It 
was a Curious sight to see them passaging with little airs 
and graces, like fighting cocks matched in a pit. 

The soldiers stood indifferently around. A pair of 
dragoons patrolled, turning and crossing as if on parade, 
within earshot of the quarrel of* their officers. It was 
the first time that I had ever seen what discipline 
meant. And in a moment I learned why they had 
broken us at Bothwell and Rullion Green. For I have 
heard my brother Sandy say that at any time in the 
Covenanting host, had three drawn together and 
spoken like men that are hot in questioning, the whole 
army would have run from their post to hear and to 
take part in the controversy. But all the while these 
dragoons kept their noses pointing in the straight of 
their necks, and fronted and wheeled like machines. 
It was, in fact, none of their business if their officers 
cut each other’s throats. But they knew that one John 
Graham would assuredly make it his business if they 
omitted their military service. 

“Cornet Inglis,” said Lochinvar, doffing lightly his 
feathered hat that had the King’s colors in it, “ hearken 
ye well. This is my cousin Will, of Earlstoun, who 
took no part with his kin in the late rebellion, as I took 
no part with mine, but instead abode at home in peace. 
I require you to let him go upon his errand. I myself 
will be answerable for him to Colonel Graham, of Cla- 
verhouse. After that we can arrange our little matter 
as to favor and its causes.” 

There was a keen, leaping light in my cousin Wat’s 
blue eyes, the light that I afterwards grew to know as 
the delight of battle. He was waxing coldly angry. 
For me, I grow dourly silent as I become angered. 
My brother Sandy grows red and hot, but Wullcat Wat 
was of those more dangerous men to whom deadly 
anger, when it comes, at once quickens the pulses and 
stills the nerves. 

“ Think not I am afraid of a traitor’s son, or of any 
of the name of Lochinvar,” quoth Inglis, who was 
indeed no coward when once he had taken up a quar- 
rel; “after all, ye are all no better than a bow-o’-meal 
Gordon! ” 

It was the gage of battle. After that there was no 
more to be said. To calla man of our name “a bow- 
o’-meal Gordon” is equal to saying that he has no 
right to the name he bears. For it 1s said that a certain 
Lochinvar, wanting retainers to ride at his back, offered 
a snug holding and so many bowls of meal yearly to 
any lusty youth who would marry on his land, take his 
name, and set himself like a worthy sworder to breed 
well-boned loons to carry the leathern jack. 

At the taunt, swift as flame, Wat of Lochinvar rode 
nearer to his enemy on his quick-turning, well-mouthed 
horse, and, drawing the leather gauntlet through his 
fingers till the fingers were striped narrow like whip 
lashes, he struck Inglis with it upon the cheek. 

“My father’s head,” he cried, “‘may be on the 
Netherbow. He had his way of thinking and died for 
it. I have mine and may die for it in my time. But in 
the meantime Lochinvar’s son is not to be flouted by 
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the son of a man who cried with all parties and hunted 
with none.” 

Two swords flashed into the air together, the relieved 
scabbards jingling back against the horses’ sides. The 
basket hilt of that of Cornet Inglis had the cavalry tassel 
swinging to it, while the cross-bar and simple Italian 
guard of Wat Gordon’s lighter weapon seemed as if it 
must instantly be beaten down by the starker weapon 
of the dragoon. But as they wheeled their horses on 
guard with a touch of the bridle hand, I saw John 
Scarlet, Wat’s master of fence, flash a look at his schol- 
ar’s guard-sword. Wat used an old-fashioned shearing- 
sword, an ancient blade which, with various hilt devices, 
many a Gordon of Lochinvar had carried when he 
ruffied it in court and hall. I caught John Scarlet’s 
look of satisfaction, and judged that he anticipated no 
danger to one whom he had trained from a fighter at 
haphazard like Cornet Peter Inglis. 

So without a word they fell to it. And, by my faith, it 
made a strange picture on the grassy track which wound 
itself through these wilds, to see the glossy black of Wat 
Gordon’s charger front the heavier weight of the King’s 
man’s gray. 

At the first crossing of the swords, the style of the 
two men was made evident. That of Inglis was the 
simpler. He fought most like a practical soldier, with 
the single purpose of making his adversary feel the 
edge of his weapon; while Wat, lighter and lither, had 
all the parade and pomp of the schools. 

Lochinvar depended on a low tierce guard with a 
sloping point, and reined his horse near, that his enemy 
might be prevented from closing with him on his left, 
or side of disadvantage. The dragoon used the simpler 


hanging guard, and pressed upon his adversary with 
plain dour weight of steel. 

At the first clash of the iron the horses heaved their 
heads, and down from the hillside above there came a 


faint crying as of shepherds to their flocks. But the 


combatants were too intent to take notice. John Scarlet. 


reined his horse at the side, his head a little low set 
between his shoulders, and his eyes following every 
thrust and parry with a glance like a rapier. 

For the first five minutes Inglis tried all his powers 
of battering upon Wat Gordon’s lighter guard, his 
heavy cavalry sword beating and disengaging with the 
fellest intent. He fought with a still and lip-biting fury. 
He struck to kill, hdmmering with strong threshing 
blows ; Wat, more like a duellist of the schools—trather, 
as it seemed, to show his mastery of the weapon. But 
nevertheless the thin, supple blade of the young laird 
followed every beat and lunge of the heavier iron with 
speed and certainty. Each moment it seemed as if Wat 
must certainly be cut down. But his black obeyed the 
rein at the moment of danger, and his sword twisted 
round that of his adversary as an adder winds itself 
about a stick. 

More and more angry grew the dragoon, and a grim 
smile sat intent and watchful on the face of John 
Scarlet. But he spoke never a word, and the red sen- 
tries paced placidly to and fro along the burnside of 
Garryhorn. More and more wildly Cornet Inglis 
struck, urging his horse forward to force Lochinvar’s 
black down the hill. But featly and gracefully the lad 
wheeled and turned, keeping ever his hand in tierce and 
his blade across his body, slipping and parrying with 


the utmost calm and ease. 


al 
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“ Click, click! ” came the noise of the clashing sword- 
blades, flickering so swiftly that the eye could not follow 
them. In time Lochinvar found out his opponent’s dis- 
advantage, which was in the slower movement of his 
horse, but to this Inglis responded like a man. He 
kept his beast turning about within his own length, so 
that, come where he would, Wat had no advantage. Yet 
gradually and surely the dragoon was being tired out. 
From attacking he fell to guarding, and at last even his 
parry grew lifeless and feeble. Wat, on the other hand, 
kept his enemy’s blade constantly engaged. He struck 
with certainty, and parried with a light, hammering 
movement that was pretty to watch. 

At last, wearied with continual check, Inglis leaned 
too far over his horse’s head in a fierce thrust. The 
beast slipped with the sudden weight, and the dragoon’s 
steel cap went nearly to his charger’s neck. 

In a moment, seeing his disadvantage, Inglis at- 
tempted to recover; but Wat’s lighter weapon slid un- 
der his guard as he threw his sword hand involuntarily 
up. It pierced his shoulder, and a darker red followed 
the steel upon his horseman’s coat as Wat withdrew his 
blade to be ready for the return. But of this there was 
no need, for Inglis instantly dropped his hand to his 
side and another sword suddenly struck up that of Wat 
Gordon as the dragoon’s heavy weapon clattered upon 
the stones. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried a stern, calm voice, “ gentlemen, 
is it thus that you amuse yourselves when ye are upon 
the King’s service ?” 

I turned about, and lo! it was the voice of John 
Graham, of Claverhouse, high-pitched, too, to the car- 
rying note of command— of the man whom all the South 
and West knew then as the great persecutor, and all the 
North afterwards as the great captain who stood for 
his master when all the others forsook him and fled. I 
admit that my heart beat suddenly feeble before him, 
and as for my lads who were with me, I think they gave 
themselves up for dead men. Though slender and not 
tall, Clavers nevertheless looked noble upon the black 
horse which had carried him at a gallop down the burn- 
side from Garryhorn. His eyes were full of fire, his 
bearing of gallantry. Yet methought there was some- 
thing relentless about the man—something that friend 
might one day feel the bite of as well as foe. For this 
was the man who, at his master’s word, was now driving 
Scotland before him as sheep are driven into buchts on 
the hillside. But Scotland did not easily take to pray- 
ing according to Act of Parliament, and I minded the 
witty old gentleman’s word to Claverhouse himself, 
“ Knox didna win his will withoot clavers, an’ aiblins 
Clavers winna get his withoot knocks.” It was a witty 
saying and a true, and many a day I lay in the moss- 
hags and wished that I had said it. 

Yet I think that we of the Ancient Province never 
felt so keenly the bitterness of his oppression, though 
mostly it was without bowels of mercy, as we did the 
riding and driving of Robert Grier of Lag, of Douglas 
of Morton, of Queenberry and Drumlanrig, that were 
of ourselves—familiar at our tables, and ofttimes near 
kinsmen as well. 

What John Graham did in the way of cess and exac- 
tion, and even of shooting and taking, was in some 
measure what we had taken our count and reckoning 
with. But that men who knew our outgoings and in- 
comings, our strengths and fastnesses, who had com- 
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panied with us at kirk and market, shall harry us like 
thieves, matle our hearts wondrously hot and angry 
within us. For years I never prayed without making 
it a petition that I might get a fair chance at Robert 
Grier—if it were the Lord’s will. And, indeed, it is 
not yet too late. 

But it was Claverhouse that had come across us. 

“ You would kill more King’s men!” he said to Wat 
Gordon ; ‘you that have come hither to do your best to, 
undo the treason of your forebears. My lad, that is the 
way to get your head set on the Netherbow beside your 
father’s. Are there no mansworn Whigs in the West 
that true men must fall to hacking one another ?” 

He turned upon Inglis as fiercely : 

* Cornet, are you upon duty? By what right do you 
fall to brawling with an ally of the country? Have we 
overly many of them in this accursed land, where there 
are more elephants and crocodiles in Whig-ridden Gal- 
loway than true men on whom the King may rely ?” 

But Inglis said never a word, being pale from the 
draining of his wound. I looked for him to denounce 
me as a rebeland a spy; but he was wholly silent, for 
the man after all was a man. 

‘*‘ How began ye this brawling ? ” quoth Claverhouse, 
looking from one to the other of them, minding me no 
more than I had been a tripping hedge-sparrow. 

‘We had a difference, and cast up our fathers to one 
another,” at last said Inglis, half sullenly. 

_“ It were best to let fathers a-be when you ride on his 
Majesty’s outpost duty, Cornet Inglis. But you are 
wounded. Fall out and have your hurt examined.” 

“It is a flea-bite,” quoth Peter Inglis, stoutly. 

‘A man this!” thought I. For I loved courage. 

Yet, nevertheless, he dismounted, and John Scarlet 
helped him off with his coat upon the short heather of 
the braeface. 

“ And whom may we have here ?” cried Claverhouse, 
as Inglis went stumbling to the hillside upon the arm of 
John Scarlet. He turned his fine dark eyes full upon 
me as he spoke, and I thought that I had never seen 
any man look so handsome. Yet, for all that, fear of 
the great enemy of our house and cause sat cold in my 
vitals. Though I deny not that his surpassing beauty 
of person took my eye as though I had been a woman 
—the more, perhaps, because I had little of my own. 

But my kinsman Wat Gordon was no whit dismayed. 
He dusted his silken doublet front, swept his fine-fea- 
thered hat in the air in reverence, and introduced me to 
the formidable captain as one that has good standing 
and knows it well: 

“My cousin, William Gordon, younger son of the 
house of Earlstoun!” 

“ Ah,” said Claverhouse, smiling upon me not so ill- 
pleased, “I have heard of him—the home stayer, the 
nest egg. He that rode not to Bothwell with ‘the 
Earl’ and ‘the Bull.’ Whither rides he now thus 
early ?” 

“ He rides, Colonel Graham, to bury his father.” 

I thought my cousin was too bold thus to blurt out 
my mission to the chief of them that had killed him 
whom I went to seek, but he was wiser than I in this 
matter. Claverhouse smiled, and looked from the one 
to the other of us. 

“You Gordons have your own troubles to get your 
fathers buried,” he said. “I suppose you will claim 
that this cub also is a good King’s man?” 


THE DUEL ON HORSEBACK: A HIGHLAND QUARREL 


“‘ He is well affected, colonel,” said Lochinvar gayly; 
“ and there are none too many likeminded with him in 
these parts! ” 

“Even the affectation does him monstrous credit,” 
quoth Clavers, clapping Walter on the shoulder; “it is 
much for a Gordon in this country to affect such a vir- 
tue as loyalty. I wonder,” he went on, apparently to - 
himself, “if it would be possible to transplant you Gor- 
dons, that are such arrant rebels here and so loyal in the 
North. It were well for the land if this could be done. 
In the North a few dozen Whigs would do small harm; 
here tenscore King’s men melled and married would 
settle the land and keep the King’s peace.” 

Then he looked at my cousin with a certain uncom- 
mon gracious affection that sat well on him—all the more 
that he showed such a thing but rarely. 

** Well, Wat, for your sake let young Earlstoun to bury 
his'father in peace, an it likes him. The more Whigs 
buried the better pleased will John Graham be. If he 
will only bury his brother, also, when he is about it, he 
will rid the earth of a very pestilent fellow !” 

“‘ There is no great harm in Sandy,” returned Lochin- 
var briskly and easily. From his whole demeanor I 
saw that he was in good estimation with Colonel 
Graham, and was accustomed to talk familiarly. 

Perhaps the reason was that Claverhouse found him- 
self much alone in Galloway. When he ordered a mus- 
ter of the lairds and the well affected, only Grier of Lag 
and Ferguson of Craigdarroch came in, and even they 
brought but few at their back. Then, again, these 
rough-riding, hard drinkers of Nithside had little in com- 
mon with John Graham. But Lochinvar was well 
trained by his mother, and had been some time about 
the court. It was, doubtless, a relief to the high-bred 
soldier to speak to him after the foul oaths and scurril 
jests of the country cavaliers. 

“‘ Why,” said Claverhouse, “as you say, there is no 
great harm in Sandy; but yet Sandy hath a stout arm 
and can lay well about him when it comes to the dunts. 
Sandy’s arm is stronger than Sandy’s wit.” 

All this time I had not spoken, for so with a look my 
cousin Lochinvar had warned me to let him speak for 
me; but now I broke the silence. 

“TI am obliged to you, Colonel Graham,” I said, 
‘for your permission to go and bury my dead.” 

‘* Ay,” said Claverhouse, with a certain courteous dis- 
dain that was natural to him, but which he dropped 
when he spoke to the young Lochinvar, “ay, you are, 
no doubt, greatly obliged to me; but your father, though 
a rebel, fought us fairly, and deserves clean burial. A 
Whig is, aye, best buried at any rate,” he continued,. 
gathering up his reins, as one that prepares to ride 
away. 

** Lochinvar,” he cried, in his voice of command, 
“take Cornet Inglis’s post and duty, since you have 
disabled him. But mark me well, let there be no more 
bullying and brawling, or I shall send you all to the 
bridewell. Hark you, young Wullcat of Lochinvar, I can- 
not have my officers cut up when they should be hunt- 
ing Whigs—and,” looking at me, “ preparing them for 
burial.” 

I think he saw the hatred in my eyes, when he spoke 
thus of my father lying stiff at a dyke back, for he lifted 
his hat to me quaintly as he went. “A good journey 
to you, and a fair return, young Castle Keeper!” he 
said, with a scorning of his haughty lip. 
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DOG STORIES: TOLD BY FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS * 





A Terrier’s Sense of Humor—A friend of ours and 
his wife were spending a musical evening with us, and 
an old, black, English terrier, who belonged to the 
house, had been in the drawing-room, which was up- 
stairs. The dog had been kindly noticed by our friend, 
who was partially lame from paralysis. On leaving the 
drawing-room the dog followed him to the top of the 
Staircase (we, with his wife, were waiting below in the 
hall), and with cocked tail and ears stood gravely 
watching his slow, limping descent. When the invalid 
was nearly at the foot of the stairs the dog began to 
follow, limping on three legs (he was quite sound), in 
humorous imitation of our poor, afflicted friend, and 
this assumed lameness was gravely kept up till he 
arrived on the mat. It was impossible to repress a 
smile, though our politeness was at stake. 


How a Newfoundland Earned Candy—One sum- 
mer afternoon a group of children were playing at the 
end of a pier which projects into Lake Ontario, near 
Kingston. The proverbial careless child of the party 
made a backward step from the pier into the water. 
None of his companions could save him, and thejr cries 
had brought no one from the shore, when, just as he 
was sinking for the third time, a superb Newfoundland 
dog rushed down the pier into the water, and pulled the 
boy out. Those of the children who did not accom- 
pany the boy home took the dog to a confectioner’s 
on the shore, and fed him with as great a variety of 
cakes and other sweets as he would eat. So far the 
story is, of course, only typical of scores of well-known 
cases. The individuality of this case is left for the 
sequel. The next afternoon the same group of children 
were playing at the same place, when the canine hero 
of the day before came trotting down to them with the 
most friendly wags and nods. There being no occasion 
this time for supplying him with delicacies, the children 
only stroked and patted him. The dog, however, had 
not come out of pure sociability. A child in the water 
and cakes and candy stood to him in the close and 
obvious relation of cause and effect, and if this relation 
was not clear to the children he resolved to impress it 
upon them. Watching his chance, he crept up behind 
the child nearest the edge of the pier, gave a sudden 
push, which sent him into the water, then sprang in after 
him, and gravely brought him to shore. 


Robbing the Bailiff—One day, when a lad, I was 
walking with my father, accompanied by a strong, 
smooth-haired retriever called Turk. We were joined by 
the bailiff of the farm, and in the course of our walk 
Turk suddenly discovered the presence of a rabbit con- 
cealed in what in Scotland is called a “ dry-stane dyke.” 
After a little trouble in removing some stones, poor 
bunny was caught and slaughtered, being handed to 
the bailiff, who put it in his coat pocket. Shortly after- 
wards we separated, the bailiff going to his home in one 
direction, and we to ours in an opposite one. Before 
we reached home we noticed that Turk was no longer 
with us, at which we were rather surprised, as he was a 
very faithful follower. Some time after we got home, 


With an 





* Selected from Dog Stories from The Spectator. 
introduction by J. St. Loe Stachey (Macmillan & Co.). 


- the pocket. 


perhaps an hour, I chanced to see a strange object on 
the public road which puzzled me as to what it was. It 
raised a cloud of dust as it came along, which partly 
obscured the vision. What was my surprise when I 
found it was Turk dragging a man’s shooting-jacket, 
which proved to be the bailiff’s, with the rabbit still in 
We afterwards learned that the dog, to the 
surprise of the bailiff, quietly followed him home, and 
lay down near him. Presently the man took off his coat, 
and laid it on a chair. Instantly Turk pounced upon it, 
and dashed to the door with it in his mouth. He was 
pursued, but in vain, and succeeded in dragging the 
coat from one house to the other, a distance of one mile 
and three-fourths. It was evident the dog had a strong 
sense of the rights of property. 


Recognition by Likenessés—A sagacious but quite 
uneducated old terrier came with his master to call for 
me, and coiled himself on the hearthrug while we 
talked. Turning himself round in the intervals of 
slumber, his eye caught an oil-painting just over his 
head (a life-size half-length of a gentleman). He im- 
mediately sat up, showed his teeth, and growled—not 
once, but continually—as both angry and mortified that 
neither eyes nor nose had given him notice of the 
arrival of a stranger! Another instance was similar, 
except that the chief actor was a young, intelligent 
collie, who, on the sudden discovery of a man looking 
at him from the wall, barked long and furiously. I 
led the dogs to look at another picture similar in size, 
and also of a gentleman, but neither of them would 
take the smallest notice of it. I need only add that the 
picture which the dogs appreciated was painted by Sir 
Henry Raeburn—the other was not. 


Friendship with a Donkey—The following incident oc- 
curred recently in my walk from the beach: My curiosity 
was excited by seeing a young retriever on his hind legs 
licking very ardently the face of a nice-looking donkey, 
who was tethered on the bank. After licking his face 
all over for a long time, he began to frisk around him, 
evidently anxious to have a trot together; but, finding 
that his friend was tied by a rope, he deliberately be- 
gan to gnaw it, and in a very short time succeeded in 
setting him free! The owner of the donkey, who hap- 
pened to be at work close by, then interfered, and put 
a stop to their little game, or otherwise Master Neddy 
would, no doubt, have been seduced to join in a scam- 
per. From the warmth of the dog’s salutes, I imagine 
that he and the donkey were old friends. 


Obeying a Legal Summons—Dr. Barford’s dog at 
Wokingham was put into a muzzle; he objected to it, 
took it off, and hid it somewhere, no one knows where. 
A policeman saw him and summoned Dr. Barford. 
The case was to. come off one Saturday. The children 
told the dog how wicked he’d been, and that Dr. Bar- 
ford would have to appear at the Court, and he, too, 
as it was his doing; Ae’d lost the muzzle. The case 
was postponed (I think the policeman-witness had in- 
fluenza). Dr. Barford was told of the postponement by 
letter, but forgot to tell the children or dog. At Satur- 
day’s Bench, the magistrates were much astonished by 
seeing the dog in court sitting solemnly opposite them. 








IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Reconciled........ Hand in Hand........ Chambers's Journal 
We parted where the shadows crept 
Along the valley damp and chill, 
And low the wailing breezes swept 
Around the solitary hill ; 
And Love was beaten back by Pride 
With angry word and bitter speech, 
Till, pausing where the paths divide, 
We turned in silence, each from each. 


Have we been happy? Was the thing 
We strove for really worth the strife ? 
What gifts could Scorn and Anger bring 
Save broken vows and severed life ? 
Oh, sweet blue eyes, with trouble dim ! 
Oh, tender glance, half frank, half shy ! 
Love’s cup runs over at the brim, 
And shall we lightly put it by? 


Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 
In perfect trust of heart and mind; 

Turn to the happier days before— 
Leave we the darker hours behind. 

From life’s dark past new hopes are born, 
The jarring discords slowly cease ; 

And through an ever-brightening morn 
Sweet Love walks hand in hand with Peace. 


We Are So Few....Cora Linn Daniels....Zion’s Herald 
The long, blest chain is broken— 
So many links have softly dropped from sight ; 
So many names are now in sadness spoken— 
Names once so bright! 


‘‘ We are so few!”’ 
We count them on our fingers, 
One, two, a half-dozen left to cheer ; 
And then in faltering tones our converse lingers 
On those as dear. 


‘¢ We are so few!” 
And kisses seem more holy, 
And partings touch the soul to deeper woe; 
Stern hearts grow gentle; pride becometh lowly, 
When we say so! 


‘¢'We are so few!” 
And eyes seek signs of failing; 
Age groweth dark when years take one by one. 
Death fills the air. A sense of dull bewailing 
Blots out the sun. 


But hark! It seems to us an angel speaketh : 

‘*We are so many!” Aye, so many, there! 

And dawn upon the gray horizon breaketh— 
A day most fair. 


We count them! Not by fingers, but by heart-beats, 
By thrills of joy and hope, by wings of faith ! 
The chain is drawn together—softly parts—meets— 
This is not death. 


They keep our places for us. Some day gladly 
Shall fall on us God’s fresh, immortal dew ; 
In heaven we nevermore can murmur sadly, 
‘We are so few!” 


A Woman's Adieu...Anne Reeve Aldrich..The Lover's Year Book (Roberts) 


Our love is done! 
I would not have it back, I say, 
I would not have my whole year May ! 
But yet, for our dead passion’s sake, 
Kiss me once more, and strive to make 
Our last kiss the supremest one ; 
For love is done. 


Our love is done ! 
And still my eyes with tears are wet, 
Our souls are stirred with vague regret; 
We gaze farewell, yet cannot speak, 
And firm resolve grows strangely weak, 
Though hearts are twain that once were one, 
Since love is done. 


But love is done! 
I know it, vow it, and that kiss 
Must set a finis to our bliss ; 
Yet when I felt thy mouth meet mine, 
My life again seemed half divine, 
Our very hearts together run ! 
Can love be done? 


Can love be done? 
Who cares if this be mad or wise ? 
Trust not my words, but read my eyes; 
Thy kiss bade sleeping love awake,— 
Then take me to thy heart, ah, take 
The life that with thiné own is one ! 
Love is not done. 


The Religion of Love.......... Wilfred Scawen Blunt.......... Poems 
Sq thou but love me, Dear, with thy whole heart, 
What care I for the rest, for good or ill ? 
What for the peace of soul good deeds impart? 
What for the tears unholy dreams distil ? 
These cannot make my joy, nor shall they kill. 
Thou only perfect peace and virtue art 
And holiness for me and strength and will, 
So thou but love me with a perfect heart. 
I ask thee now no longer to be wise; 
No longer to be good, but loving me. 
I ask thee nothing now but only this, 
Henceforth my Bible, Dear, shall be thine eyes, 
My beads thy lips, my prayers thy constancy, 
My heaven thine arms, eternity thy kiss. 


We are so tired, my heart and I, 

Of all things here beneath the sky 
Only one thing would please us best— 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 


Weare so tired, we ask no more 
Than just to slip out by life’s door ; 
And leave behind the noisy rout 
And everlasting turn about. 


Once it seemed well to run on, too, 
With her importunate, fevered crew, 
And snatch amid the frantic strife 
Some morsel from the board of life. 


But we are tired. At Life’s crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands ; 

But kneel to him she hates, to crave 
The absolution of the grave. 


Renunciation.......... eee Glasgow Citizen 
If life’s way indeed must be - 
Lone and drear and dark for me; 
If the fairest flowers must fade, 
And the sunshine turn to shade; 
If, instead of grasses sweet, 
Briars twist about my feet; 
If I must, with breaking heart, 
Weary, hold myself apart, 
Still doth sweet remain for me’ 
If the darkness touch not thee. 


























IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


If the foolish surge of tears 

Never sound within thine ears, 

If the echo of my pain 

Never beat within thy brain, 

If no more the hours can bring 

Sweetness in remembering, 

If no sadness veil thine eyes, 

Love counts naught as sacrifice, 
Still lies comfort in the thought 
That my shadow shrouds thee not. 


What although my weakness shed 
Burning drops upon my dead? 
What although apart I pray 
For thee on thy sunlit way ? 
I shall plead with eyes tear-wet 
That thy soul may soon forget, 
Craving even to the end 
No remembrance of thy friend. 
Thus would peace remain for me, 
Knowing sorrow spareth thee. 


My Love for Thee....... Samuel Minturn Peck....... Boston Transcript 


The love whose thoughts far swifter fly 
Than sea birds through the spray; 

The love that craves with stifled sigh 
A dear voice far away ; 

Whose longing memories strive to trace 
Each smile of vanished glee; 

And soars sublime through time and space— 
That is my love for thee. 


The wistful love that clings and clings 
Like some forsaken child ; 

The trustful love that sings and sings 
With echoes weird and wild ; 

That whispers in the lonely night 
Of what can never be, 

From eyes a-gleam with tearful light— 
That is my love for thee. 


~ The love that hath no part of bliss 

And only breathes in pain, 

And yet whose pang I would not miss 
For all the stars contain ; 

That broke my heart in days gone by, 
And wrecked my life for me, 

The hopeless love that ne’er can die— 
That is my love for thee. 


At Parting........ A. 8&t. John Adcock..... .The Spectator 
So, with a last Good-bye, 
In this gray hour you die 
To us, as we to you; 
Parting is dying too, 

And distance, heart to heart despairing saith, 
Is but a name for Death. 


To-morrow we shall say, 
‘Our thoughts reflect to-day 
His quiet room up-stairs, 
The lonely look it wears ; 
For all the house seems desolate and dim 
With want of only him.” 


What household things shall stand 
Hallowed, because your hand 
Has touched them! We shall miss 
Your help in that or this, 

And treasure even trivial words you said 
As memories of the dead. 


You will bear with you thus 
Remembrances of us; 


And, writing now and then 
Of stranger lands and men, 

Your tidings from afar shall reach us here 
As from another sphere. 


Just as if you, at last, 
That greater sea had passed 
Whose winds and waters yearn 
Outwards, and never turn, 

And, looking through this waste of silence lone, 
You called from the unknown. 


Even Death is nothing more 
Than opening of a door 
Through which men pass away 
As stars into the day, 
And we, who see not, blinded by the light, 
Cry, ‘‘ They are lost in Night!” 


Thus ever, near or far, 
Life seems but where we are; 
Yet those we bid Good-bye 
Find Death is not,to die, 

As you, departing from our daily strife, 
Go hence from Life to Life. 


Clasp hands, and now Farewell ! 
The word’s a passing knell, 
But ripening year by year 
Life triumphs there as here, 

Nor dark nor silent would the distance be 
Could we but hear and see. 


Kiss Me, Yes or No........ Alice Cary......+. Poems 
Forgive me, but I needs must press 

One question, since I love you so; 
And kiss me, Darling, if it’s yes, 

And, Darling, kiss me if it’s no! 


It is about our marriage-day— 

I fain would have it even here ; 
But kiss me if it’s far away, 

And, Darling, kiss me if it’s near ! 


Ah, by the blushes crowding so 

On cheek and brow, ’t is near I guess! 
But, Darling, kiss me if it’s no, 

And kiss me, Darling, ifit’s yes ! 


And with what flowers shall you be wed? 
With flowers of snow, or flowers of flame ? 
But be they white, or be they red, 
Kiss me, My Darling, all the same ! 


And you have sewed your wedding-dress ? 
Nay, speak not, even to whisper low ; 
But kiss me, Darling, if it’s yes, 
And, Darling, -kiss me if it’s no! 


Beyond ..Florence Augusta Jones..The Lover's Year Book (Roberts) 
I wonder, in the life that is to be, 
If we shall utterly forget the one 
We left behind? If all the years we spend 
In sunshine or in shadow, joy or pain, 
Shall pass from out our memory, and be 
As though they never were? Ah, God forbid ! 
It seems to me that Heaven would lack somewhat 
Of highest bliss if we forget the means 
Whereby we have attained to the fair end. 
I cannot think that all the memories 
Of this dear earth, with all its birds and flowers, 
Its swaying trees, its rippling, running streams, 
Its brooding hills, alike indifferent 
To rain or snow, should ever be effaced ; 
I know that I should feel a sense of loss— 
A something unattained—should I forget 
My old, first home. 
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James @. Huneker and His | We are glad to see that James G. 

Work Huneker, whose literary progress 
we have for some time been watching with keen interest, 
has changed his position as dramatic and musical critic 
of the New York Recorder for the same post on the 
Morning Advertiser, where his work will be known 
above his own signature. Not that this will avail Mr. 
Huneker in its direct nature anything of special value. 
He discerns truth far too keenly and records it much 
too vividly and convincingly to find favor among the 
majority of his own particular clientéle, whose prefer- 
ence for commerce beyond the cause of art has become 
too easily a proverb. 

But Mr. Huneker’s prose covers a wide range, and 
whatever be his central topic he is always sure to supply 
arichness and variety of collateral material which is 
bound to secure the interest of readers who vote them- 
selves no devotees of any one art in especial. His 
articles for the past two years as “ Raconteur” of the 
New York Musical Courier, and as Sunday feuilletonist 
of the Recorder, signed ‘“*‘ The Prompter,” have attracted 
tremendous interest among lovers of good literature in 
general, whose curiosity as to his identity will now be 
satisfactorily solved. The individuality of Mr. Hun- 
eker’s point of view is unique, and the manner, quite as 
well as the matter of his expression, will be easily dis- 
coverable under any cover or above any signature 
whereby he may choose to put them forward. 

We wish all good luck to Mr. Huneker in the change 
which will introduce him primarily under his own name 
to a very large section of the discriminate reading pub- 
lic. We shall, no doubt, have a continuation of those 
able papers, with the rapid but certain touch, where, 
within brief paragraphs, this writer, who is fast making 
himself felt, manages to utter so much and so well. His 
nature is affluent ; he writes as from a lavish experience, 
which takes not too much dull time or dry detail to 
extract the sap and savor from its surroundings. His 
insight for human nature is quick and sure, and to its 
analysis he takes obviously a rare gift of emotional 
sentiment, which, however, has the fortunate govern- 
ment of good reason. Yet, after all, Mr. Huneker’s 
rarest and most distinguishing gifts—those least shared 
by his tellows—lie in his rich and abundant powers of 
teniperament, which can color at any time, vitally and 
brilliantly, even a dull and dreary theme. 

With good dramatic and musical themes ahead, and 
with the interest of his own signature to critiques, there 
should be a newer vigor attached to Mr. Huneker’s 
work this season in the minds both of himself and of his 
readers. In the minds of his critical brethren, the fact 
that a recognized flame has given itself a name may or 
may not enliven conventional minds into a larger sym- 
pathy with true mimicry of human nature than has re- 
cently been shown by mechanical critiques of stage work. 





Jesse Lynch Williams, whose Prince- 
ton Stories has had unusual success, 
is, says the Book Buyer, the son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman and editor, living at present in St. Louis. 
The author himself was born about twenty-four years 
ago in Virginia, of a distinguished family. It is inter- 
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esting to know that back in the days when young 
William Makepeace passed his leisure time in watching 
the boys in his father’s (Doctor Thackeray’s) school, he 
took special delight in interviewing two young Vir- 
ginians who had been sent back to England to be 
educated. These were, perhaps, Harry and George 
Warrington ; but certainly they were two young Wil- 
liams boys, the grandfather and great uncle, several 
generations removed, of Jesse Lynch Williams. Mr. 
Williams was graduated, as readers of his book will 
guess, in the class of ’92 at Princeton, where he had 
already been marked as a man of more than usual liter- 
ary ability. After several months’ experience on the 
New York Sun, and a holiday in Europe, Mr. Williams 
went back to the old coilege town and spent several 
months more in the preparation of the Princeton 
Stories. This residence under the very trees and in the 
very shadow of the old buildings he writes about, fixed 
the colors in his tales and made them vivid pictures of 
that most individual phase of human existence, the 
undergraduate’s life. Mr. Williams is now in New 
York, busy with newspaper work. 





Tne Author of Little | For a man still in his thirties, writes 
Journeys Fanny Mack Lothrop, Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard, author of Little Journeys, has had a wide 
and varied experience. Born on a farm in Illinois, he 
knows from actual touch what it is to toil hard and long 
for small reward; the privations of Western farm life, 
as well as its joys and compensations, are to Mr. Hub- 
bard all familiar things. As the boys of New England 
used to run away to sea, so did the adventurous and 
restless youth of the Middle States “‘ go West.” Young 
Hubbard when sixteen went to the frontier and was 
initiated at once into all the mysteries of the round-up, 
and the delights and vicissitudes of cowboy life; but 
after two years, finding that the chances of promotion 
were few, he forsook the plains for college. But his 
university days were destined to be few, for scarcely 
had the streets of Cambridge become familiar, before 
the young man entered upon the duties of a newspaper 
office. Here, and in business life, he served a good ten 
years’ apprenticeship. 

In newspaperdom and the management of manufac- 
turing enterprises, Mr. Hubbard has been almost uni- 
versally successful. He has travelled extensively, and 
is at home in all the large cities of America as well as 
the capitals of Europe. During the past five years he 
has browsed much at Harvard, and in the British Mu- 
seum at London; he has also spent considerable time 
among the galleries and libraries of Paris, but now he 
is living quietly on his farm at East Aurora, N. Y., 
devoting his best hours to literature. 

From his youth Mr. Hubbard has been a newspaper 
writer ; he has published half a dozen books, the best 
known, perhaps, being Forbes of Harvard, and No 
Enemy but Himself, and the recent series of booklets - 
issued by the Putnams, called Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Good Men and Great, has met with a flat- 
tering reception throughout America and England. 
In a critical review of Mr. Hubbard’s work, recently 
published in the Boston Commonwealth, the writer 
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takes exception to the “careless” quality of the text in 
Little Journeys, and regrets that the author does not 
take more pains to adapt his style in degree after the 
classic models. Yet the critic admits that Mr. Hub- 
bard has done some genuine creative work, and cites 
the following passage from the Thackeray Little Jour- 
neys as giving a very hopeful sign: 

“The man of imagination knows those mystic spores 
of possibility that lie dormant, and like the magicians 
of the East who grow mango-trees in an hour, he de- 
velops the ‘inward potential’ at will. The mere artisan 
in letters goes forth and finds a villain and then de- 
scribes him, but the artist knows a better way: ‘I am 
that man,’ . . . In the heart of the artist poet there is 
an Inmost Self that sits over against the acting, breath- 
ing man and passes judgment on his every deed. To 
satisfy the world is little, to please the populace is 
naught ; fame is vapor; gold is dross; and every love 
that has not the sanction of that Inmost Self is a viper’s 
sting. To satisfy the demands of the God within is the 
poet’s prayer. What doubts beset, what taunting fears 
surround, what crouching sorrows lie in wait, what dead 
hopes drag, what hot desires pursue; and what kindly 
lights do beckon on—ah! ’tis we musicians know.” 





Neith Boyce, whose poem, A Har- 
vest Song, appears in Magazine 
Verse of this number, is one of the younger writers of 
the day, being in fact but little past twenty. She is a 
California girl, and did her first work for. the news- 
papers of that State and for the Overland and the 
California Magazine. Moving to Boston, Miss Boyce 
became a member of the staff of the Arena, and later 
literary editor of the Boston Traveller, which position 
she held until her removal to New York, where she 
now makes her home. Besides these publications, Miss 
Boyce has contributed to Outing, Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington, The Argonaut, The Boston Transcript, The 
Youth’s Companion, Short Stories and others. The 
Arena Company issued, a year or so since, a little book 
of her verses, collected from various periodicals, and 
entitled Songs. Several of these poems went the 
rounds of the press, as did also the Harvest Song, 
reprinted from Outing. Miss Boyce is at present on 
the staff of the New Cycle, of this city, the representa- 
tive magazine of women’s clubs, to which she contrib- 
utes a monthly article called Book Notes and News. 
A clever story from her pen, The Portrait of a Singer, 
appears in the November Short Stories. 


Neith Boyce 





Robert Hichens, the author of An 
Imaginative Man, is thirty years of 
age. As a boy, says a writer in The Critic, he was 
devoted to music, though he manifested early a distinct 
gift for writing. At the age of seventeen he had com- 
pleted a novel, and found a publisher for it. On leav- 
ing Clifton, Mr. Hichens had his choice between going 
to Oxford or the Royal College of Music in London, 
and chose the latter. During his course there, he studied 
the organ and the piano. After finishing his time there, 
he proceeded to David Anderson’s School of Journalism, 
where he worked for about a year, picking up a good 
many useful “wrinkles.” He then started life as a lyric 
writer, producing some two or three hundred copies of 
verses for music. His readiness in this respect is proved 
by a story told of him by Fitz Roy Gardner, editor of 
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Woman. When going to press with his Christmas num- 
ber, Mr. Gardner found himself half a page short of 
matter, and sent a messenger round to Mr. Hichens, 
asking if he could let him have some lyrics of a Christ- 
mas character to fill the space. The editor looked to 
get them in the course of a day or two; but in an hour 
the messenger returned with the copy freshly written, 
and a note of apology from Mr. Hichens for having 
kept the boy so long, as he could not at first think of an 
idea. The verses were both accomplished and graceful. 
Besides this large output of lyrics, Mr. Hichens soon 
found other chances in journalism. He contributed 
‘“« Turn-overs,” the first-page humorous articles, to the 
Globe, and did desultory work on the Evening Standard. 
He was taken on the staff of two London weeklies. 
Being much encouraged by H. D. Traill and Sir Douglas 
Straight, he next essayed the short story, and published 
in the Pall Mall a strong tale called The Collaborators. 
About this time, however, he somewhat overworked 
himself, and was ordered to spend the winter of 1893 in 
Egypt., It was then, in sight of the Pyramids, that he 
first conceived the idea of An Imaginative Man, which 
took some little time to mature. For, upon his return, 
his first departure was the writing of The Green Carna- 
tion, which was practically the beginning of his public 
career. About the time of its appearance, Bernard Shaw 
resigned his post as musical critic of the World, and Mr. 
Hichens succeeded him. His articles are now appear- 
ing from week to week over the initials “ R. S. H.,” and © 
are said by the musical to be both just and ingenious. 
Mr. Hichens has explored Egypt, and has wintered in 
the West Indies, visiting Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Hayti. 
His next move will probably be to cross to America in 
the course of the next few months. For the future he 
has a good deal of work mapped out for him. He has 
arranged for stories with the Pall Mall Magazine and 
the New Review, and is also collaborating with Victor 
Widnell on a four-act play, which they have been com- 
missioned to finish for Messrs. Lewis Walker and H. H. 
Morrell, who introduced An Ideal Husband to London 
playgoers. He has a book of four short stories, in- 
cluding The Collaborators, coming out in the winter. 
Henry Collins Walsh, whose book, 
The Last Cruise of the Miranda 
(published by the Transatlantic Publishing Co.), has 
just appeared, has done a great deal of travelling 
in out-of-the-way places, and has had many curious 
and interesting experiences. The Last Cruise of the 
Miranda is a record of Arctic exploration, and tells 
the story of the remarkable series of adventures that 
befell Dr. Cook’s Arctic expedition of 1894. The 
loss of the ill-fated Miranda is still fresh in everyone’s 
mind. Mr. Walsh was born in Florence, Italy, where 
his parents resided for many years. His father, Robert 
Walsh, held several diplomatic positions, and his grand- 
father, also Robert Walsh, was for many years United 
States Consul-General at Paris. He had previously 
founded and edited the National Gazette in Phila- 
delphia, the first daily paper in that city, and also the 
American Quarterly Review, the first American quar- 
terly. Mr. Henry Walsh, when a boy, came with his 
parents to Philadelphia and was educated at George- 
town College, D. C., graduating from there in 1881. 
He spent two years upon an engineer corps in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, engaged in building an ex- 
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tension to the Erie Railroad, and then drifted into 
journalism. He became editor of the Mansfield Ad- 
vertiser, a weekly paper in Mansfield, Pa., and then 
returned to Philadelphia to engage in journalistic work. 
In 1885 he was upon the editorial staff of the Inter- 
national Cyclopedia (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and became 
editor of the Catholic World Magazine in 1886. In 
1888 he again returned to Philadelphia and founded 
and edited with his brother, William S. Walsh, the 
American Notes and Queries. From 1888 to 1892 he 
was literary editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. He has 
since that time travelled extensively, and has hunted in 
various regions from the vicinity of the Arctic Circle to 
that of the Equator. 





M. Paul Verlaine, excoriated by 
Nordau in his book on Degenera- 
tion, has been admitted to the French Society of 
Dramatic Authors. ‘There was a strong opposition to 
his name among the members of this eminent trades 
union, for that is what it is. The pauperized chief of 
the symbolistes, author of Fétes Galantes, is now a 
confirmed valetudinarian. It is doubtful whether he 
will ever do much more writing, though I apprehend 
the reports that he is near death are exaggerated. For 
years he has spent his winters in a Paris hospital ward, 
and it is likely that he will spend them there for the 
rest of his life. He is no better off than when George 
Moore “discovered” him for the English and turned 
away in disgust from his putrefying sores. For a quar- 
ter of a century Verlaine has been paying the penalty 
of atrocious excesses in youth. Nordau did not over- 
state the case against him. This celebrated decadent 
is now, as ever, a tramp, with all the tramp’s indolence 
and shiftlessness. He has written nothing of late years 
worth the reading. ‘The circle of his English readers is 
much smaller than it is generally supposed to be by 
Americans, for whom the choicer and cleaner fragments 
of his verse have been prettily published by Stone & 
Kimball, of Chicago. Literary Paris has never read 
about him, and but for George Moore’s illuminating 
touch, London would never have had him in a light 
strong enough to understand him. When his name 
was moved for nomination to the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, several members of the committee asked: 
“Verlaine! Who is Verlaine?” Probably they have 
been told, for, after a lapse of a month, they have 
waived their objections. They had much to waive. 


Honors for M. Verlaine 





There are critics not a few who 
look upon Hall Caine as a novel- 
ist with possibilities as large as those that belong to any 
writer of his craft, says Rev. D. Sutherland in the Ledger. 
He is but forty-two, and each new book reveals a 
wider vision and surer touch than the one that went 
before. The personality of the man is very fascinating. 
A Manxman, of Norse and Celtic descent, fair and deli- 
cately ruddy, with flaxen hair, brushed straight back, 
sandy whiskers, pointed beard, large, brown eyes, now 
soft and dreamy, and again flashing with the light of 
emotion, and an expression quick in picturing changing 
moods, his appearance is striking enough to single him 
out in a crowd, Character is stamped upon all he says 
and writes. He has a lofty ideal, and he gives himself 
wholly to the endeavor to realize it. Only the other 
day he was the guest of a London club at a dinner 
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given in honor of the phenomenal success of The Manx- 
man. In the most interesting address he delivered on 
that occasion, he maintained that novelists who divorced 
literature trom moral responsibility outraged conscience. 
Literature should obey the higher laws of morality. 
Books that will live must be sound in their moral basis. 
A book that is unsound in its moral basis is bad art; it 
will die quickly. Such an emphatic utterance shows the 
noble aims to which Hall Caine keys his literary activity. 
Hall Caine’s childhood was spent in the Isle of Man, 
and his heart is still true to the scenes and customs of 
his youth. Since fortune smiled upon him he bought a 
castle in the most picturesque portion of that pictur- 
esque island,.and devotes the greater part of the year to 
residence there. No prominent man of letters in our 
time lives a more unliterary life than he. His neighbors 
are small farmers and fishermen. With them he min- 
gles freely, learning lessons from them which make his 
stories stronger and more vivid. A hard worker when 
the mood is on him, he can loaf as vigorously as he can 
work. His habits are widely different from those of his 
friend, Wilkie Collins, who counted that day lost which 
did not see the completion of its appointed task. Hall 
Caine writes only when he feels like writing. Some- 
times he is at his desk by six. At other times he gets 
up in the middle of the night and puts in a hard day’s 
work before the sun rises. Occasionally weeks pass 
without his putting pen to paper. But he is gathering 
material all the time—whether he wanders by the sea, 
talks with the fishermen, or tears the heart out of books 
in his study. He is an omniverous reader, and by means 
of a careful system of indexing and annotation he can 
command anything he has read at a moment’s notice. 
Hall Caine was always an enthusiast. Socialism was 
his first passion. With all the ardor of youth he rode 
gayly into the literary arena to settle all the injustices 
of our social order with a knightly pen. He says he 
was a Communist of the Henry George type, before 
Henry George was heard of, writing articles on com- 
merce, the land laws, and the problem of poverty, 
which made respectable citizens stare in wonder, but 
which won the good will of John Ruskin, who is at 
once the high-priest and the Don Quixote of English 
letters. It is well known that Hall Caine first came to 
the front through his friendship with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. He did a good deal of journalism before he 
ventured into fiction. It is his opinion that journalism 
is a splendid school for technical experience. Young 
writers who do not begin as journalists waste a lot of 
time feeling about for their paths. On account of that 
their first books are frequently failures. The journalist 
is in close touch with the public, and gets to know 
what they want, so that when he takes to book-writing 
he knows what and how he should do to be success- 
ful. The conscientiousness of Hall Caine found expres- 
sion in a story he himself told at the literary dinner to 
which we have already referred. Mr. Appleton, his 
friend and publisher on this side, called his attention to 
the strange case of a New York lawyer of high gifts, 
who had committed suicide, the only explanation of 
which was thought to be in a marked copy of The 
Manxman he left behind him. The idea got into the 
heads of the reporters that the reading of this book was 
responsible for the suicide. The incident made a pain- 
ful impression on Hall Caine. It kept him awake at 


night, and led him to examine his story to see whether 
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there was that in it which would teach suicide. It was 
his intention never to write another story if such teach- 
ing could be found in it. Fortunately for the world, 
he was able to acquit himself of any responsibility for 
the rash act of the lawyer. Such a strenuous sense of 
the moral responsibility of literature augurs well for the 
ethical value of the books Hall Caine will yet write. 





The Evolution of Chimmie Edward Townsend, the creator of 

Fadden the inimitable Chimmie Fadden, 
was born in Cleveland, O., but migrating to San Fran- 
cisco when he left school, he made California his 
adopted State, says the Bookman. He started to study 
practical mining at the great Comstock lode with an 
elder brother, but the fascination of newspaper life took 
hold of him and after two years’ apprenticeship to jour- 
nalism in several mining camps, he returned to San 
Francisco. Here he wrote long and short stories for the 
San Francisco Argonaut, the leading weekly on the 
Pacific Coast. Finally he gravitated in 1892 to New 
York, where he joined the staff on the Sun. Shortly 
after his engagement with the Sun he began his tene- 
ment district studies. The series evolved itself. It 
started with an attempt to write a “ Sunday special,” 
and one story led to another. “Hunt up that little 
Bowery chap you wrote about,” said the city editor of 
the Sun after the first sketch appeared, “‘ and give us 
some more about him.” On Mr. ‘Townsend’s replying, 
“ He’s an imaginary character,” the city editor rejoined, 
“Well, imagine some more about him.” Mr. Townsend 
relates how the following incident put him on Chimmie’s 
track a few days before he wrote the first story for the 
Sun: “I was visiting a mission where some ladies were 
giving a dinner to tenement-house children which I was 
toreport. I noticed one little fellow near me gulp down 
a piece of pie in about two bites. The young lady in 
charge, who seemed to be on very good terms with the 
boys and assumed a pretty air of comradeship, was 
standing by and saw the pie disappear. She leaned 
over and said, with a bit of the boy’s manner for good 
fellowship, ‘Would you like another piece if I can 
sneak it?’ His eyes brightened. She brought the pie 
and placed it before him with a little confidential whis- 
per, as though it were a special favor, of which he was 
not to tell. As she did so, the boy leaned over and 
kissed her hand. It must have been the innate gentle- 
man in him. No one could have taught him. It may 
be that he had seen a courtier do it on some Bowery 
stage; but I think it was just his own natural tribute. 
That was my first insight into the Bowery character. It 
set me thinking, and when I wanted to write a ‘special’ 
I used the people I had seen, making up my own story.” 





William Scoville Case, the author 
of the successful story, Forward 
House, recently published by the Scribners, is a young 
Hartford lawyer. He was born, says Wm. Lyon Phelps 
in The Writer, in the village of Tariffville, Conn., June 
27, 1863. His preparation for college was obtained at 
Hopkins’ grammar school, New Haven, and in 1881 
he entered Yale, graduating with the class of ’85. Mr. 
Case entered largely into the social life of the univer- 
sity, probably learning more from men than from books. 
Among undergraduates he was what is known in col- 
lege as “a popular man.” Even*at that time he had 
serious literary aspirations, and soon became known as 
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one of the foremost literary men in his class; He con- 
tributed both verse and prose to the college papers, and 
was finally elected chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the Yale Courant, a bi-weekly, which was then in a 
more flourishing state than now, its chief rival, The 
Record, having latterly surpassed it. After gradua- 
tion Mr. Case studied law, and was admitted to the bar, 
at Hartford, in 1889. He is now a member of the well- 
known firm of Case, Bryant & Case, his father being the 
senior partner, with an unusually high reputation in 
both law and politics. From 1887 to 1889 Mr. Case was 
Clerk of Bills in the Connecticut Legislature, and dur- 
ing the latter half of President Harrison’s administration 
he was law clerk in the United States Patent Office at 
Washington. In 1891 he was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Nichols, of Salem, Mass. 

Until the publication of his novel Mr. Case’s literary 
work had been slight, scattering, and merely tentative. 
He had published light verses in Puck and Life. He 
wrote also a short story, called Told After Thirty 
Days, for Two Tales, during the brief existence of 
that periodical. This is all he had done in a purely 
literary way, though, perhaps, we might include his 
article on Granby, contributed to the Memorial History 
of Hartford County, published but a few years ago. 
Like many other young writers of to-day, Mr. Case’s 
chief literary inspiration has been the stories and sketches 
of Stevenson. Not the least part of the immense debt 
the world owes the memory of that man is his health- 
ful and invigorating effect on the style of the com- 
ing men in literature. This is a fact we may appreciate 
twenty years hence even more than we do now. 





In The Idler, Mr. Crockett tells the 
story of his life through Mr. 
Robert H. Sherard, and no portion of it will be found 
more interesting, we venture to think, than the account 
of his early days. He tells us: “I was a lonely child, 
and all my play was with myself, all alone in the crags, 
with my dog, Royal, or with Roland, my pet black 
lamb. I remember that I had an especial pleasure in 
standing on a rock, holding my hand over my eyes and 
looking to the sea, whilst Roland manceuvred in the 
background. And suddenly, as indeed I expected and 
hoped, Roland would spring forward and butt me, so 
that I fell over the precipice. The precipice, I should 
tell you, was, as measured by me last summer, two feet 
in depth. 1 had thought it fathomless, as a child. And 
so it is in youth and in manhood. The things which, 
as children, we think will be great when we grow up, 
show very small; and the things which, as men, we 
think were great in our childhood, dwindle amazingly 
when we come to look on them again. Roland was a 
splendid and a pugnacious lamb—most unlamblike in 
his proceedings. He would fight with the cows, and 
for the most part was triumphant. At times, however, 
a cousin of mine used to come over and play with me. 
He joined in my comedies. He was an ambitious lad, 
and when we played at Pilgrim’s Progress—another 
favorite book of my early days—he always wanted the 
principal part—the part of Christian. I used to play 
Apollyon, and stood on a crag and shot darts at 
Christian, and defeated him invariably, so that he ran 
away howling; and our version of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress had an altogether different ending from the one 
conceived by Bunyan.” 
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WILLIAM WETMORE STORY: 


SCULPTOR, POET, LAWYER* 





William Wetmore Story, who died on October 7, at 
the country-house of his daughter, the Marquise Peruzzi, 
at Vallombrosa, Italy, was born at Salem, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 12, 1819. He studied law in the Law School at 
Cambridge, under his father, J ustice Story, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and published several legal 
works, among which was a treatise on Contracts Not 
Under Seal, a treatise on Sales of Personal Property, 
and three volumes of Reports of Decisions of the Circuit 
Court of the United States. He was for several years 
United States Commissioner for Massachusetts, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, and also United States 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy. He practiced law in Boston 
until 1850, and also edited and annotated various of his 
father’s works. Since then he lived principally in Rome, 
and devoted himself chiefly to sculpture and literature, 
his favorite pursuits. 

Among his works in sculpture are numerous monu- 
ments, ideal figures and groups, colossal statues, portraits, 
and busts. Of the portraits, statues, and monuments 
may be mentioned those of Justice Story, in Cambridge ; 
Chief Justice Marshall, in Washington ; Edward Everett, 
in Boston ; George Peabody, in London and Baltimore ; 
Prof. Joseph Hewry, in Washington ; Col. Prescott, in 
Charlestown, Mass.; William Cullen Bryant, and a 
large monument to Francis Scott Key, surmounted by a 
colossal figure of America, in San Francisco. Besides 
these are statuettes of Shakespeare, Byron, Beethoven, 
and a large number of portrait busts. Of large ideal 
statues modeled and executed by him may be mentioned 
two different statues of Cleopatra, the Lybian Sibyl, 
Medea, Electra, and many others. Among the groups 
in marble are Aphrodite and Eros, Thetis and Achilles 
the Silent Land, and Bacchus on a panther. 

In general literature, among his prose publications are 
Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Roba di Roma, The 
American Question, Proportions of the Human Figure, 
Castle St. Angelo, and The Evil Eye. He wrote a 
Poem Delivered on the Centennial of the Settlement of 
Salem, and Stephania, a tragedy. His literary works 
include two volumes of poems and many poems printed, 
but not collected. Mr. Story was an A. B., A. M., and 
LL. B. of Harvard; D. C. L. of Oxford, A. A. S. of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Commendatore del 
ordine della Corona d'Italia, Chevalier de l'ordre de 
Francois I., and an Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 
He has been the recipient of many other deserved 
honors, appreciatively bestowed upon him. 

In his Roba di Roma, Mr. Story gives us pleasant 
pictures of the life in the Seven-Hilled City. He had 
a beautiful home in the Villa Belvedere. And it was 
here that Mr. Hawthorne visited the Storys and thus 
writes most delightfully of them in the French and 
Italian Note-books : 

“ We were all kindly taken out yesterday to dine and 
spend the day at the Villa Belvedere with our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Story. The vicinity of Sienna is much 
more attractive than that of Florence, being cooler, 
breezier, with more foliage and shrubbery both near and 
jn the distance. And the prospect, Mr. Story tells us, 


embraces a diameter of about a hundred miles, between 


~ * From the New York Times. 


hills north and south. The Villa Belvedere was built and 
owned by an Englishman, now deceased, who has left 
it to his brother, and its lawns and shrubbery have some- 
thing English in their character, and there was almost 
a dampness in the grass which really pleased me in this 
parched Italy. Within the house the walls are hung 
with fine old-fashioned engravings from the pictures of 
Gainsborough, West, and other English painters. The 
Englishman, though he had chosen to live and die in 
Italy, had evidently brought his native tastes and pecul- 
iarities along with him. Mr. Story thinks of buying 
this villa. I do not know but that I might be tempted 
to try it myself if it were a practicable residence for the 
entire year, but the winter here, with the bleak moun- 
tain winds of a hundred miles around blustering against 
it, must be terribly disagreeable. 

“We spent a very pleasant day turning over books, 
or talking on the lawn, whence we could behold scerfes 
picturesque afar, and rich vineyard glimpses near at 
hand. Mr. Story is the most variously accomplished 
and brilliant person, the fullest of social life and fire, 
whom I ever met; and, without seeming to make an 
effort, he kept us amused and entertained the whole day 
long ; not wearisomely entertained, either, as we should . 
have been had he not let his fountain play naturally. 
Still, though, he bubbled and brimmed over with fun, 
he left the impression on me that there is a pain and 
care, bred, it may be, out of the very richness of his 
gifts and abundance of his outward prosperity. 

“Rich in the prime of life, his children budding and 
blooming around him as fairly as his heart could wish, 
with sparkling talents—so many that if he chose to neg- 
lect or fling 2way one, two, three, he would still have 
enough left to shine with—who should be happy if not 
he? 

‘** Toward sunset we all walked into the podere, paus- 
ing a little while to look down into a well that stands on 
the verge of the Cann. Within the spacious circle of 
its stone curb was an abundant growth of maidenhair, 
forming a perfect wreath of thickly clustering leaves 
quite round, and trailing its tendrils downward to the 
water, which gleamed beneath. Mr. Story bent over 
the well and uttered deep, musical tones, which were 
reverberated from the hollow depths with wonderful 
effect, as if a spirit dwelt there, and (unlike the spirits 
that speak through mediums) sent him back responsés 
even profounder and more melodious than the tones 
which awakened them. Such a responsive well as this 
might have been taken for an oracle in the old days.” 

Mr. Story’s statue of Cleopatra was referred to by 
Hawthorne, in The Marble Faun, as follows: 

“In a word, all Cleopatra—fierce, voluptuous, pas- 
sionate, tender, wicked, terrible, and full of poisonous 
and rapturous enchantment—was kneaded into what 
only a week or two before had been a lump of wet clay 
from the Tiber. Soon apotheosized in an indestructible 
material, she would be one of the images that men keep 
forever, finding a heat in them that does not cool down 
through the centuries.” 

Mr. Story’s two sons are artists of distinction, Mr. 
Waldo Story being a eulptor and Mr. Julian Story a 
painter, both heritors of their father’s ability. 
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CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 





The Decadence in Literature and Life 
AusTIN BIERBOWER....THE INDEPENDENT 

It is a serious question whether we are in a period of 
decadence. The whole world appears to be in a condi- 
tion of intellectual inactivity, or at least without those 
great mental struggles which characterized the recent 
past. We are numerously following fads, exercising the 
mind on trifles, reading and writing trash, and interested 
in few general problems. The long peace of the world 
has enervated men, especially as there have been no 
great problems of peace even. The preceding century 
closed in storm, the American and French revolutions 
having excited the greatest energies of the world. The 
present century promises to close in a calm that breeds 
malaria. The last generation, active over the anti- 
slavery conflict and civil war, prolonged its excitement 
through the German wars against Austria and France. 
The present generation is relatively without interest ; 
people have nothing specially great to think about. 
When it was a question of saving the country or set- 
tling great moral problems, men’s thoughts were great 
and their activities on a corresponding scale. The 
world was undertaking gigantic tasks, and brains were 
in demand. The orator, the poet, the statesman were 
busy in their greatest creations. The intellect of the 
people was feverish. With universal discussion, and 
discussion of weighty problems, the times produced 
men like Beecher, Lincoin, and Bismarck. Whittier 
wrote his In War Time, the Sanitary Commission was 
created, the development of philosophy launched, and 
Italy united. The world was doing something, and 
mankind was conspicuous for working as a whole or in 
great groups. 

Of late, however, there is a widespread feeling that 
we have nothing to do; and the people, like idlers, are 
devising specious tasks for themselves, mostly means of 
recreation. We are in a period of dilettanteism. It is 
the age of bric-a-brac in art, of ceremonies, and enter- 
tainments in religion, and of dress in society. Scholars 
gossip in clubs, instead of debate in lyceums, and col- 
lege students are known chiefly as football players. No 
new philosophies have been conceived in this age, no 
great poems have appeared or remarkable adventures. 
It is an age of mediocrity, in which many come for- 
ward in every department, but none are conspicuous. 
The whole world has been recently convulsed over a 
wedding. A superficial book on Bohemianism has 
made the greatest success in literature. The principal 
interest in politics is an easy way to pay debts. Social- 
ism is as deep as the public can see into government. 
Claptrap interests men, and public officials are capital- 
ists instead of statesmen. Is all this an evidence of 
decadence, or is it inseparable from a long career of 
peace? When the great questions are settled must the 
people turn to the small? If anything important inter- 
ested us we might go to war, whereas now peace is 
maintained by having nothing to fight for. Such a lan- 
guid feeling as the present could hardly be roused to 


war. We are not interested enough to dispute seriously,” 


much less fight. 
We are making some progress, indeed, in the refine- 
ments of life, and perhaps advancing in a slow way by 


catching up with the great projects conceived when men 
were more vigorous. But when an age is refining, it is 
usually doing little else. The people are polishing what 
they forged in the last generation. This is a period of 
rhetoric, when men try to say nicely, instead of think 
greatly. It gives fewer thoughts to the world than it re- 
states. By correcting and beautifying the more vigorous 
productions of other periods, it does its characteristic 
work. Life is not as serious as it was thirty years ago, 
when men lived for something. The question then was 
how to do, whereas it is now how to live. Instead of 
acting, men are behaving; and the amenities of life are 
our chief interest. Trying chiefly to get rid of the 
attritions of society, we are learning how to use what we 
have, rather than getting anything for humanity. We 
are in a period of adjustment, and exercised over what 
to do with ourselves. The present problem is mainly to 
keep men good, or rather to keep them proper. Social 
life is about the highest problem we are considering. 

Men need to be recalled to the vigorous. The strug- 
gles of life must be entered to produce a strong people. 
There is need of some of the old Puritan earnestness. 
Life should be more serious, and lived on a larger scale. 
The pleasures take too prominent a place, as in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The ablest minds 
are largely engaged in amusing the people. The drama 
is the chief department that prospers; and the greatest 
thing now seen is an opera or pageant. We are cele- 
brating great deeds instead of doing them. If we are 
to be much in the near future, we must look around for 
greater undertakings. There is enough to be done to 
make heroes. Though no new worlds can be discovered 
or races freed, there are lines of enterprise waiting to be 
pursued. Africa is yet to be settled and reduced to 
civilization ; a new basis is to be found for social life ; 
religion is to be conformed to science, and perhaps a 
new “Instauratio,” greater than Bacon’s, is to be 
applied to interpret the world. The nineteenth century 
need not go out in a dwindling anti-climax. 





The Age of the Heroine 
GERALDINE BONNER...--- THE ARGONAUT 

The age of the heroine has advanced only slightly to 
meet the change in taste of the moving centuries. She 
was in the beginning of her teens in Shakespeare’s day, 
and up to within the last few years she had only ad- 
vanced to the end of her teens. From the times when 
the great Elizabethans met and were merry at the Mer- 
maid Tavern, to the times of Dickens and Bulwer, she 
had progressed from the fourteen of Juliet only to the 
eighteen of that tender, fragile sylph who smiled and 
fainted, loved and wept, through the fiction of this cen- 
tury’s first half. The English-speaking world has always 
demanded the juvenile heroine. In their novels, the 
British matron in her drawing-room and her husband at 
his club have insisted upon the love adventures, the 
plots and counter-plots, centering round a girl of seven- 
teen, who shali have the polished ease, the mental 
breadth, the knowledge of human nature of a woman of 
the world of thirty. Art was nothing to the British 
matron and her spouse. Their forefathers had accepted 
Juliets of fourteen years as the proper age for the hero- 
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ine of fiction, and though as time passed and fourteen 
became indissolubly associated with bread and butter, 
pinafores and back-combs, the limit had to be raised to 
sixteen and eighteen and twenty ; still the novel-reader 
was reluctant and let the years accumulate grudgingly. 
As the British matron has ruled English fiction in the 
department of morals, in that less important point of the 
heroine’s age she has also held imperial sway. Her iron 
demand for a heroine of tender years has influenced the 
masters of romance. They have had to bow to her 
dictum, for she bought their books and the critics voiced 
her opinions. The author knew that if he made his 
heroine, with all the complex emotions, the developed 


temperament, the worldly knowledge and cultured intu- 


itions, the age proper and fitting for such a woman, his 
public would fall upon him with bitter execrations for 
having given them an old maid as his ideal. 

With the inception of a romantic English literature 
this precedent was established. Juliet at fourteen was 
the ideal heroine of the love-story. Shakespeare, as a 
rule, was very chary of mentioning the age of any of his 
characters, evidently believing in the adage that a man 
was as old as he feels, a woman as old as she looks. His 
two most perfect heroines were married. But of the 
other illustrious feminines in his galaxy, only a few sub- 
ordinate figures, such as Perdita, Anne Page, and Hero, 
were young girls in their teens. The others were women 
in the full splendor of mental and physical maturity. 
Some of them, like Portia and Helena, have the serene 
poise, the assured self-reliance of the woman of thirty 
who has been the mistress of her fate and fortune for a 
good many years of self-sufficing independence. Fol- 
lowing on Shakespeare came other romanticists, leading 
impossible little-girl heroines on to the stage. Webster 
already had placed his Virginia at the fascinating four- 
teen; but the Duchess of Malfi, one of the great figures of 
the Elizabethan literature, was a widow with children, and 
the character study was artistically harmonious. At the 
Restoration, a bunch of dramatists came forward with 
an army of heroines, gay as to morals, bright as to wit, 
and of a youthfulness most extraordinary in combina- 
tion with their extremely knowing minds. Congreve 
does not tell the age of Mrs. Millimant—that ideal 
“ mondaine,” that pattern great lady for all time; but 
she remains in the reader’s mind as a superb, witty, lan- 
guid, brilliant creature of perhaps twenty-eight. Wycher- 
ley’s Hippolyta, who was wide awake for any age, will 
never be a day less than twenty-five, though the author 
had the tranquil audacity to say that she was fourteen. 
Fielding, the first realist, the founder of the modern 
school, who broke the soil for Balzac and Thackeray, 
was too great an artist to submit to the popular idea. 
Sophia Western is seventeen when her love-story begins, 
and is but little older when she undertakes her journey 
to London, and meets with various adventures in that 
brilliant metropolis. ‘Though, according to the modern 
standard, she is too forgiving to be altogether praise- 
worthy and properly intelligent, she is a real girl, and it 
is no stretch of credulity to imagine her seventeen. 
When Fielding desired to paint the portrait of the 
woman of experience and matured character, he ran her 
age up to quite a considerable figure. He is wise 
enough not to tell us how old Miss Matthews was, and 
Amelia enters the scene as a married woman of several 
years’ standing. 

But with the outburst of romance writers that followed 
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Fielding, art had to go to the wall, and the demand of 
a silly public for the Spring-lamb heroine ruled the 
world of fiction. The great romancers wrote of women 
who, they tell us, were eighteen and twenty, and who, 
we know, were a regal twenty-eight and thirty. All Sir 
Walter’s great heroines were women of thirty years, 
though Sir Walter, with a plaintive submission to the 
barbarous dominance of his public, meekly subscribed 
them seventeen. Does not Rebecca, the Jewess, remain 
in the mind as a beautiful, sad-eyed mature woman, with 
none of the hesitancies, the inexperience, the shy crude- 
ness of girlhood about her? Even the cow-like, mild- 
eyed Rowena is no chicken. Could Di Vernon have 
been the self-reliant, splendid, conquering creature she 
was, and have had the timidity, the uncertainty, the 
fresh ingenuousness of budding eighteen ? Thackeray, 
like his master, Fielding, was too great an artist to con- 
form to the popular error. His two young women hero- 
ines, Ethel and Beatrix, he touches on lightly in the 
years of their early bloom. Both are women past twenty- 
five when the storm and stress of their lives begin, and 
the true bent of both characters is shown. On that fate- 
ful morning at Castlewood, when Esmond and Frank 
break their swords before the eyes of their prince, the 
woman who causes that demonstration of fierce and 
silent hostility and renunciation, in the crude light of the 
morning, looks haggard and old. Dickens was not a 
great success in the drawing of heroines. ‘There are 
only a few young girls in his books—Bella Wilfer, Dora, 
Dolly Varden. His ideal, the Agnes kind of woman, 
never gives one the idea of being young, in the sense of 
the boarding-school girl. But it is especially in the 
hands of the women novelists of that great outblooming 
of romantic talent, that the heroines were depicted as 
fearfully and wonderfully developed and advanced at the 
age when most girls are absorbed in their first long train 
and their first real admirer. George Eliot, a realist and 
an artist in most matters, fell in with the common error. 
Dorothea is not yet twenty, according to her author, 
when she displays the firmly molded character, the men- 
tal breadth, the wide, penetrating insight, of a woman 
who, at thirty, might have been set down as highly ad- 
vanced and well able to take care of herself. She is only 
equaled by the thoroughly up-to-date Gwendolen. The 
latter is described as being twenty-one, yet her carefully 
calculated actions, her brilliant speeches, her intricate 
mental processes, her mature point of view, her admir- 
able self-confidence and cool daring, would not be amiss 
in a woman of the world of thirty-five. These two— 
George Eliot’s great achievements—are impossible crea- 
tions when one tries to reconcile their characters and 
careers with the ages assigned them by their author. 
Charlotte Bronté, being of a slightly anterior epoch, 
went even further. Anyone remembering Jane Eyre 
will immediately call up a mental vision of the precise, 
trim figure of Mr. Rochester’s governess, a self-con- 
tained, stiff, smart young woman of some two or three- 
and-thirty. When, in reading the book, one suddenly 
comes upon the statement that she is nineteen, the in- 
congruity of her age with the character unfolded in the 
story is so absurd, that, for a space, the book loses all 
artistic cohesion and falls into chaotic unreality. Jane 
Eyre is one of the most startling examples of this 
singular tradition as to the age of the heroine. As a 


woman of thirty she is artistically conceived and de- 
veloped. As a girl of nineteen, she is an absolute im- 
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possibility. Into modern fiction, the novels of the mo- 
ment, with their problems tacked on to their backs, the 
modern spirit has crept, and the heroine, when she is 
one of the noble, daring, advanced creatures we have 
worshiped for so many years, is beginning to mount 
upward toward the age where nature and art say she 
should be. Mrs. Ward, imbued as she is with the es- 
sence of contemporaneousness, was one of the first to 
institute this move in the right direction. Catherine, in 
Robert Elsmere, was twenty-six when she met that 
wavering apostle. Marcella, who is essentially a modern 
young girl, is from twenty-two to twenty-four. Some- 
times, however, tradition remains too strong to break. 
Even so up-to-date a person as Mme. Grand cannot 
shake off the fetters of custom. Her Evadne is quite 
an impossible character for the age assigned her. That 
a girl, brought up as she was, could, at her age, have 
decided and carried out the course of action described, 
is as unlikely as that Jane Eyre, at unsophisticated nine- 
teen, would have known so well how to manage such a 
wary admirer as Mr. Rochester. In this country, where 
the fiction is so largely a fiction of localities, and where 
the artistic spirit of it is so obviously taken from France, 
the heroine’s age fluctuates in a bewildering manner. 
At one side of the continent Bret Harte was fond of 
depicting the heroine of fourteen or fifteen, because he 
found, in the life he was describing, that she was as 
much an object of love and admiration as her sister of 
twenty-five would be in the colder, more conventional 
East. Miss Wilkins, on the other hand, constantly de- 
votes her muse to describing the aged loves of men 
and women of fifty, who have been courting for a trifle 
over twenty years. Fifty in New England appears to 
be quite the correct age for the heroine. Down in New 
Orleans, Cable has it that the creole beauty is at her 
loveliest and most captivating at the old, conventional 
eighteen. According to Miss Murfree, in the Tennes- 
see Mountains the heroine is even younger, being old, 
battered, and wrinkled at thirty. While in New York 
it would seem that the new heroine, the perfected blos- 
som of culture and wealth, is that wonderful woman of 
thirty years that everybody is looking for, and nobody 
ever finds. 





The Booming of Books 

ARE AMERICANS ENGLAND’S TRAILERS....N. Y. EVENING POST 

The London Times is publishing a series of articles 
on “ Literature in America” from a contributor the veil 
of whose anonymity we will not impertinently lift. He 
has evidently been in this country, and has evidently 
“got up” his subject under experienced tutors. It 
would be easy to point out here and there a mistake in 
fact, and oftener in judgment, but on the whole he is 
accurate and sane. Discussing the chances of English 
authors in the American book market, he observes: 
“‘ Curiosity may be felt as to what constitutes the foun- 
dation of an English author’s success in America. The 
reply is that he must be ‘ boomed ’—that is to say, his 
books must have become the rage in London, and the 
press must be unanimous in his praise. Nothing but a 
boom here will induce the American publisher to take 
the trouble of booming him there. ‘Get the English 
papers to rave about an author and he will surely make 
way here,’ said an eminent New York publisher. There 
are very few literary journals in the United States, so 
that ours have remarkable influence, and their verdict 


on a new work is eagerly scanned and, as a rule, ac- 
cepted,” 

Objections to this statement will instantly occur to 
every reader. Indeed, the writer himself is dimly aware 
that something is wrong with it, as he has immedi- 
ately to confess that the Trilby boom was spon- 
taneous and indigenous in this country, and he also 
innocently wonders why it is that popular English 
authors like Mr. Frankfort Moore, Miss Cholmondeley 
and Mrs. F. A. Steele have “ failed to capture the 
American public.” We fear, also, that his American 
tutors ought to be rapped over the knuckles for allow- 
ing him to suppose that the verdicts of English literary 
journals are “eagerly scanned” in the United States, 
for the purpose of saying ditto to Mr. Burke. But in 
his main contention he has undoubtedly hit upon a 
great truth. The great book successes among us go 
not always by merit, not by favor necessarily, but in all 
cases, with or without merit or favor, in large part by 
booming. Not all boomed books are successful, but all 
successful books are boomed. Into the philosophy and 
methods of this booming, however, the Times writer has 
not seen, or at any rate gone, very deeply. 

There remains a great deal that is mysterious about it, 
when all is said. The most artful booming often refuses 
to work, and, on the other hand, a publisher who has in 
vain squandered money on preliminary puffing has many 
times the mortification of seeing a rival’s book suddenly 
begin to sell by the thousand without any foregoing 
dark hints at all. Hence comes the frequent confession 
of those who have given a life to the business, that a 
great literary success is of the nature of a lottery. Go 
to the shelves blindfold, and the book you pick out by 
chance is as likely to be in huge demand as the one you 
exercise your best judgment upon. But this really puts 
us upon the track of the true solution of the problem. If 
the booming of books were purely a literary phenomenon, 
then the literary judgment would not so often be at fault 
about it. But it is not primarily or chiefly a literary 
phenomenon. It is a social phenomenon. The literary 
element is secondary, often disappears altogether. A 
book may boom as furiously as a fashion in dress may 
ravage, without there being, in the one case, a sound 
literary reason, any more than there is, in the other, a 
sound esthetic or hygienic reason. There is something 
essentially unreasoning, if not irrational, about it, as 
there is about many other social phenomena. A> panic 
sweeps through a nation, laughter ripples through a 
theatre, or wailing surges through a camp-meeting, and 
why the feeling leaps from mind to mind in the way it 
does it is almost impossible to say. We cannot do 
much more than accept the ultimate fact, nor can we 
in the case of a book which wins a great social, often 
falsely called a great literary, success. 

It is to be said for the shrewder and less scrupulous 
publishers and critics that they begin to have a glimmer- 
ing of this important truth. We see evidence of this in 
the kind of puffs preliminary that the first now desire 
and the second furnish. “I predict that this book will 
be much talked about.” “ This volume is destined to 
make a great sensation.” That is the kind of profound 
criticism that certain advertisers most eagerly exploit. 
What matters it if the predicter is a person who delights 
in parading her own silliness, and the prediction is 
printed in a paper that you would not let your daughter 
touch with a pair of tongs? The thing is, to give the 
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impression that the book is certain to be chattered over 
at afternoon teas and buzzed about at evening recep- 
tions. That impression once firmly established, the 
boom is on. The great principle involved, the great 
principle for critics to seize, is that books are not meant 
to be read, enjoyed, meditated over, but to be talked 
about. In other words, the thing to aim at is a social 
success, to make a book as much “ de régle” as evening 
dress, and ignorance of it as horrible a thing as appear- 
ing in public without balloon sleeves. 

We hope this will not seem a low view of literature 
to take. Did not Macaulay hope to see his History of 
England upon every lady’s dressing-table? A _ plain 
novelist, we should think, might well be content to fill 
up the blanks in conversation between sips of sherbet. 
For our part, it is not the authors that we pity, but the 
unfortunate slaves of fashion who are compelled to read 
them so as to keep up a decent appearance in society. 
Terrible sufferings on this score have been brought to 
our notice—worse than anything tight lacing or high- 
heeled slippers ever caused. Young ladies, whose natu- 
ral allowance of books would be about two per exist- 
ence, are often compelled to read as many as three or 
four novels in a single summer, merely as a result of 
social tyranny. Gloomy men have been observed to 
shut themselves up for a whole evening with books over 
which they pish and pshaw incessantly, and when asked 
why they read what they find so inane or repellent, have 
sternly replied: “I’ve got to. Everybody talks about 
the thing. My wife made me promise to read it.” 
Such burdens does Fashion lay upon her votaries. 
Time was when a skillful man could parry the question, 
“Have you read The Unseen Woman?” He could 
say he had heard of it, but had not yet had time to 
read it; that he had read an able review of it; that he 
had read last year’s dead favorite; that he had read 
other things, and would like to talk about them. But 
the fair questioner cannot any longer be put off in that 
manner. You have to be able to tell her that you have 
read it, that you think chapter xxiii. particularly fine, 
and consider the situation on p. 193 a little morbid, or 
else you are a lost man socially. Clearly, book notices 
must soon be exiled from the literary columns and find 
their true home under “ Society Events.” 





The Literary Labors of Genius 
THE Price OF FAME....StT. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Pope, when translating Homer, considered from fifty 
to one hundred lines to be a fair day’s work. The 
completion of the Iliad required over three years. 

Fox spoke without apparent forethought, and once 
said that he never wasted an hour in preparing to speak 
before such a body as the English Commons. 

Burke spent at least eighteen months in reading, 
writing and study for his great speech on Warren Hast- 
ings. All his orations were prepared with great 
care. 

Thackeray would produce, under pressure, a novel 
in six or eight months. He did not like to work, 
and, as he stated, only did so under compulsion. 

The composition of the first part of Goethe’s Faust 
was done at odd intervals during nearly twenty years ; 
the preparation of the second part continued over 
twenty-six. : 

Sheridan is said to have finished The Rivals in six 
-weeks. The story is commonly believed to have been 


true, and the incidents to have occurred in his own ex- 
perience. 

Prescott, being almost blind, required ten years to 
prepare Ferdinand and Isabella; the Conquest of Mexico 
required six years, and the Conquest of Peru, four. 

Balzac considered that he was wasting time if he de- 
voted more than six months to any one of his longer 
stories. He frequently finished a novel in less than 
three. 

De Quincy commonly wrote one of his essays in a 
week. He never hurried himself, and wrote slowly to 
avoid what to him was the disgraceful task of re- 
vision. 

Steele is said to have written the Conscious Lovers in 
seven weeks, and afterward spent as much more time in 
recasting the play, the better to adapt it to the stage. 

Watts required but a few minutes, as a general thing, 
to produce a hymn. His paraphrases of the Psalms 
were done at odd moments and in the intervals of other 
business. 

Dumas pére often finished a novel in less than a 
month. Some of his more pretentious works, however, 
required from four to six months, in order to complete 
and revise them properly. 

Chaucer’s biographer says that about five years were 
consumed in the composition of the Canterbury Tales. 
This, of course, comprised the necessary time for mak- 
ing the revisions. 

Hood wrote The Bridge of Sighs in, it is said, a single 
afternoon. Another account declares it to have been 
written in a day and that much time was subsequently 
spent in revising it. 

Douglas Jerrold is said to have devoted but a few 
hours to the preparation of each one of his Caudle lec- 
tures. 

Shelley spent between one and two years on Queen 
Mab. He wrote very slowly, and was particular in the 
choice of words, his manuscript showing frequent eras- 
ures and substitutions. 

Allison is said to have consumed twenty-four years in 
the preparation of his History of Europe, but many im- 
portant literary enterprises were also carried on by him 
during this time. 

Hobbes spent two years in the preparation of his 
Leviathan. It is said to have been printed just as it 
came from his hands, with scarcely any erasure or 
change in the manuscript. 

Bunyan took the otherwise unemployed hours of three 
years to finish Pilgrim’s Progress, which was written 
almost entirely in Bedford jail. ‘The Holy War required 
but one year. 

The manuscript of Gray’s Elegy remained in the 
author’s hands seven years, receiving touches here and 
there, and would not have been printed then had not a 
copy loaned to a friend been printed. 

Wolfe is said to haye written The Burial of Sir John 
Moore in one evening, directly after the news had been 
brought of the defeat at Corunna and the death of the 
gallant British officer. 

Dryden worked irregularly, but considered that his 
daily task ought to comprise from 100 to 400 lines of 
verse. 

Coleridge required a week to produce each one of his 
remarkable lectures on Shakespeare. © Like many other 
authors, he consumed more time in revision than in 
actual composition. 











Byron spent the leisure hours of nearly four years in 
the preparation of the first two cantos of Childe Harold. 

Locke is said to have spent over six years in the prep- 
aration of his essay on the Human Understanding. 

Francis Jeffrey commonly spent two or three weeks 
on each one of his articles in the Edinburgh Review. 

Grote is reported to have spent fifteen years in the 
work of preparing and writing his History of Greece. 

Spenser, from first to last, consumed four years of 
tolerably steady labor in the preparation of the Faerie 
Queen. 

Mulhall, the great statistician, devoted nearly thirty 
years to the preparation of his Dictionary of Statistics. 

Goldsmith wrote The Vicar of Wakefield in six weeks. 
It is said to have been a story of his own recollections. 

Charles Lamb would write one of his essays in an 
evening, after a day spent at his desk in the East India 
office. 

Newton spent over eight years in experiments and 
the collection of data for his Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Young wrote his Night Thoughts in less than six 
weeks, as a means of comforting himself under his 
bereavement. 

Machiavelli was many years in gathering material for 
The Prince, but the actual work of writing was done in 
six months. 

Baxter, it is said, kept the manuscript of the Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest in his hands for thirteen years, revising 
and condensing. 

Bryant is said to have written Thanatopsis in a week. 
The work of translating Homer consumed four or five 
of his best years. 

Hazlitt, after the necessary work of preparation had 
been concluded, wrote one lecture a week of the series 
Lectures on Authors. 

Fielding is said to have written Tom Jones in three 
months. The work was written as a satire on one of 
Richardson’s novels. 

Montgomery, the famous hymn writer, required but a 
single afternoon to prepare one of his magnificent para- 
phrases of the Psalms. 

Hannah More is said to have written one of her Essays 
on Female Education in two weeks. She did not spend 
much time in revision. 

Macaulay, from the inception of the plan to the time 
when the work was cut short, spent eight or nine years 
on his History of England. 

Wordsworth would write one or two sonnets every 
day. When engaged on The Excursion he produced 
from 150 to 200 lines a day. 

Cowper required three days for the production of 
John Gilpin. He revised the work very carefully, 
almost rewriting many of its lines. 

Longfellow turned out about one volume of poems a 
year for many years; nearly four years were required for 
his translation of Dante. 

Hume spent fifteen years in collecting materials and 
writing his History of England, and two years more in 
revising and correcting it. 

Cooper is said to have written The Spy in less than 
six months. Most of his stories were founded on 
legends well known in his neighborhood. 

Carlyle, it is said, required about ten months to com- 
plete Heroes and Hero Worship. ‘This time comprised 
also that of the necessary reading. 
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Tennyson required two or three years to produce one 
of his longer poems, although the work of revision con- 
sumed a greater part of the time. 

Sterne is reported to have spent nine months in writ- 
ing Tristram Shandy, the work being frequently inter- 
rupted by other literary engagements. 

Johnson, it is said, wrote his Rasselas in the evenings 
of one week, in order, by the sale of the manuscript, to 
defray the funeral expenses of his mother. 

De Foe is said to have written Robinson Crusoe in 
six months. He wrote rapidly, as may be judged from 
the immense quantity of his political writings. 

Cowley wrote very rapidly. Most of his short poems 
were each composed in a day or less. He often wrote 
and finished a poem in a single forenoon. Addison 
usually prepared one of his essays ina day. Bulwer 
Lytton usually composed a novel in about six months. 
Dumas fils usually required about six months to write 
a story. Motley took six years to write The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. Robertson required six years to pre- 
pare his History of Charles V. 

Samuel Butler required two and one-half years to 
finish his Hudibras. Southey is said to have written 
Thalaba the Destroyer in six months. Eugene Sue re- 
quired eighteen months to reproduce the Wandering 
Jew. Campbell composed his poem, The Battle of 
Hohenlinden, in a single day. Mrs. Browning com- 
monly wrote one of her short poems at a single sitting. 

Tasso required between five and six years to write 
his Jerusalem Delivered. Mrs. Hemans commonly de- 
voted two or three days to a short story or poem. 
Schiller is said, by one of his biographers, to have 
finished The Robbers ina month. Swift employed the 
odd hours of over two years in work on the Tale of a 
Tub. 

Thompson required three years of time to write, 
revise, and finish The Seasons. Dante began his poem, 
The Divine Comedy, almost thirty years before he 
finished it. Holland is said to have spent the leisure 
hours of over three years in writing Kathrina. 

Hawthorne spent from six months to a year in the 
composition of each of his romances. Hallam consumed 
thirteen years in collecting the materials for his Litera- 
ture of Europe. Richardson, the novelist, generally de- 
voted two or three years to the composition of a novel. 
Jeremy Taylor commonly tcok the last three days of 
the week to finish his sermon for Sunday. 

Sir Thomas More devoted the leisure hours of over 
three years to the writing of his Utopia. Lord Brougham 
commonly spent three or four weeks in study before 
writing a great speech. Von Ranke is said to have 
devoted nearly thirty years to his great work, The Lives 
of the Popes. 

Noah Webster, from first to last, spent seventeen 
years on his Dictionary of the English Language. 
Keats commonly wrote a short poem in a single day, 
taking two or three more to polish and complete it. 

George Eliot is said to have written Middlemarch 
in four months. Some doubt is thrown upon this state- 
ment by the fact that she commonly worked slowly, 
writing with great care and deliberation, and making 
few erasures after her work was doae. 

Emerson is reported often to have spent from six 
months to a year in the composition of one or two short 
essays. His object was the condensation of the greatest 
possible thought into the fewest number of words. 
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SONNETS ON THE SONNET: TRIBUTES OF THE POETS* 


CoMPILED BY FANNY Mack LOTHROP 





The Sonnet........ Eugene Lee-Hamilton........ London Academy 
Fourteen small, baleful berries on the hem 

Of Circe’s mantle, all of greenest gold ; 

Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears that roll’d 
Into the sea, for pearls to come of them ; 
Fourteen small signs of omen in the gem 

With which Medea human fate foretold ; 

Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, growing old, 
Craved of the Fiend to water Life’s dry stem. 
It is the pure-white diamond Dante brought 

To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought ; 

The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his heart’s core ; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti wrought 

For his own soul, to wear forever more. 


The Sonnet...... Lope de Vega...... Translated by James Y. Gibson 
To write a sonnet doth Juana press me, 
I’ve never found me in such stress or pain ; 
A sonnet numbers fourteen lines, ’tis plain, 
And three are gone, ere I can say, God bless me ! 
I thought that spinning lines might sore oppress me, 
Yet here 1’m midway in the last quatrain ; 
And if the foremost tercet I can gain, 
The quatrains need not any more distress me. 
To the first tercet L have got at last, 
And travel through it with such right good will, 
That with this line I’ve finished it, I ween ; 
I’m in the second now, and see how fast 
The thirteenth line runs tripping from my quill ; 
Hurrah, ’tis done! Count if there be fourteen ! 


The Sonnet........ Thomas Hood........ Poems 

Rare composition of a poet-knight, 

Most chivalrous amongst chivalric men, 

Distinguished for a polish’d lance and pen 
In tuneful contest and in tourney-fight ; 
Lustrous in scholarship, in honor bright, 

Accomplished in all graces current then, 

Humane as any in historic ken, 
Brave, handsome, noble, affable, polite ; 
Most courteous to that race become of late 

So fiercely scornful of all kind advance, 
Rude, bitter, coarse, implacable in hate, 

To Albion, plotting ever her mischance— 
Alas, fair verse ! how false and out of date 

Thy phrase ‘‘sweet enemy” applied to France! 


The Sonnet...... To a Poet...... Julia C. R. Dorr...... Poems 
Thou who wouldst wake the sonnet’s silver lyre, 
Make thine hands clean! Then, as on eagle’s wings, 
Above the soiling touch of sordid things, 
Bid thy soul soar till, mounting high and higher, 
It feels the glow of pure celestial fire, 
Bathes in clear light, and hears the song that rings 
Through heaven’s high arches when some angel brings 
Gifts to the Throne, on wings that never tire ! 
It hath a subtle music, strangely sweet, 
Yet all unmeet for dance or roundelay, 
Or idle love that fadeth like a flower ; 
It is the voice of hearts that strongly beat, 
The cry of souls that grandly love and pray, 
The trumpet-peal that thrills the battle-hour ! 


eee Richard Watson Gilder.......... Poems 
What is asonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 
It isa little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 
A two-edged sword, a star, asong—ah me 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls ; 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth ! 
For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 


The Sonnet's Voice.......... Theodore Watts.......... Poems 

Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear 

A restless lore like that the billows teach ; 

For on these sonnet-waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 
As, through the billowing voices yearning here, 

Great Nature strives to find a human speech. 

A sonnet is a wave of melody: 

From heaving waters of the impassioned soul, 
A billow of tidal music, one and whole, 
Flows in the ‘‘ octave ;” then returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘‘ sextet ” roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea. 


The Sonnet........++ Edward 8. Creamer.......... Literature 
The lazy poet is the sonneteer, 
Who in his twice-seven lines puts all he knows 
Of something, be it wood, or mead, or rose, 
Of love, or hate—a wedding, or a bier. 
He has his pattern always to his eyes; 
His thought can soar but in this narrow space, 
And be it Niagara or a pretty face, 
The limit his expansion ever tires. 
The rivulet, within its confined bed 
Of rock or clay, can seldom burst its banks ; 
Its song, though flushed, can never leave the ranks 
Of small endeavors. With its proudest head 
’Tis but a small thing to the epic roar 
Old ocean dashes o’er a mighty shore. 


The Sonnet........++ William Wordsworth.......... Poems 
Scorn not the sonnet. Critics you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors. With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile’s grief ; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow; a glowworm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spencer, called from Fairyland 
To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas ! too few. 
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The Sonnet........ Dante Gabriel Rossetti........ Poems 


A sonnet is a moment’s monument, — 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 

To one dead, deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fullness reverent: 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule; and let time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 
A sonnet is a coin; its face reveals 

The soul,—its converse, to what Power ’tis due ;— 
Whether for tribute in the august appeals 

Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve; or ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death. 


Critic's Conversion to the Sonnet..Uhland..Transi. by Alex. Platt 


Thou, who but lately from the Critic’s stool, 

So sorely jaded us poor sonneteers, 

And, spurting fire and gall about our ears, 
Didst execrate us to Hell’s lowest pool ;— 
Thou spotless ermine of the olden school, 

O, what a blot thy snow-white hide besmears! 

Thou’st tootled forth a sonnet, it appears, 

A whining sigh to win a lady-fool ! 

Hast though forgot thy proffer’d admonition ? 
Forgot what veteran Voss, so oft dictating, 
Half-angrily, half-jestingly, enjoined ? 

Forsooth, thou’rt very like a new edition 

Of him, who gave his pilfering boy a rating, 

And then chopped up the cherries he’d purloined. 


The Sonnet........ Edith M. Thomas........ Scribner's Magazine 


Grant me twice seven splendid words, O Muse, 

(Like jewel pauses on a rosary chain, 

To tell us where the aves start again ); 

Of these, in each verse, one I mean to use— 
Like Theseus in the labyrinth—for clues 

To help lost Fancy striving in the brain ; 

And, Muse, if thou wilt still so kindly deign, 
Make my rhymes move by courtly threes and twos ! 
Oh, pardon, shades of Avon and Vaucluse, 

This rushlight burning where your lamps yet shine; 
A sonnet should be like the cygnet’s cruise 

On polished waters; or like smooth old wine, 

Or earliest honey, garnered in May dews— 

And all be laid before some fair ]ove’s shrine ! 


The Sonnet........ John Keats........ Poems 


If by dull rhymes our English must be chained, 
And like Andromeda, the sonnet sweet 
Fettered in spite of painéd loveliness, 
Let us find out, if we must be constrained, 
Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of Poesy ; 
Let us inspect the lyre and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see what may be gained 
By ear industrious and attention meet ; 
Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his coinage, let us be 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay-wreath crown ; 
So, if we may not let the Muse be free 
She will be bound with garlands of her own. 
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The Sonnet........ Alexander Macauley........ Poems 


I love the sonnet, for its length is right 

To say exactly what one has to say; 

And in such brief, sententious, noble way, 
As makes the meaning clear, even as light. 
It is a kingdom in itself; as bright 

And glorious as a beauteous morn in May 

Just on the verge of June, and its array 
Is all complete as that of mailéd knight. 

So do I love to list to Shakespeure’s voice 

When he unfolds the burden of his care, 
Or Milton, when he bids free souls rejoice 

And bloody tyrants ever to beware. 

Or Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
In whom high art with noblest genius meets. 


The Sonnet....To a Critic....dulia C. R. Dorr....Poems 


‘< It is but cunning artifice,” you say ? 

‘* To it no throb of nature answereth. 

It hath no living pulse, no vital breath, 

This puppet, fashioned in an elder day, 

Through whose strait lips no heart can cry or pray.” 
O deaf and blind of soul, these words that saith! 
If that thine ear is dull, what hindereth 

That quicker ears should hear the bugles play 

And the trumpet call to battle? Since the stars 
First sang together, and the exulting skies 

Thrilled to their music, earth hath never heard, 

Above the tumult of her worldly jars, 

Of loftier songs or prayers than those that rise 
Where the high sonnet soareth like a bird. 


The Sonnet....Louis A. Robertson....Poems 


As often in some old and gloomy fane, 

A devotee will kneel him down to pray 
Before the selfsame shrine day after day, 
And to his guardian saint his woes complain : 
There, while his fingers tell the beaded chain, 

His soul in ecstasy drifts far away, 
Till back returning with the vesper strain, 
It enters once again its home of clay. 
Sv in the cloistered corridors of song 
There is one altar where I love to kneel, 
Though humblest of the worshipers who throng 
Its narrow space—yet there I often steal, 
And in the Sonnet’s sacred chalice pour 
My tears and sighs, until I weep no more. 


Pleasant, Voluntary Prison of the Sonnet....William Wordsworth....Poems 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells ; 

In truth the prison unto which we doom 

Ourselves no prison is; and hence to me, 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground, 

Pleased if some souls (for such their needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


* The rarity of sonnets on sonnets in our literature makes this extended collection a most remarkable one. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





The Ancient Crocodile at Home 
His HABITS AND MANNERS....PALI. MALL GAZETTE 

As a songster the crocodile is not to be compared to 
the bulbul, but he can, without any exertion, hold his 
own in that respect with the bull. Like the latter, he 
bellows, but, unlike him, he bellows at night, whereas 
the bull only bellows during the day, except when he is 
badly scared. With these exceptions, there is nothing 
in common between the crocodile and either the bulbul 
or the bull. There is no definite information to be ob- 
ta:ned regarding the exact lines upon which the first 
crocodile was built. It is maintained by those who 
have devoted a lifetime to a study of his interior, that 
the traces of a diaphragm which are to be found in him 
to-day, show that his organization must have at one 
time borne some resemblance to that of warm-blooded 
animals. Where the other traces that, added to those 
which remain, would have made a complete diaphragm 
have gone, nobody knows. ‘The fact that he possesses 
sockets for his teeth and has a four-chambered heart is 
also by some considered an evidence against him in this 
respect. But whether or not the crocodile was once a 
warm-blooded animal, it is only necessary to come in 
contact with him once to perceive that he is a cold- 
blooded reptile and no friend of man. 

There is little in the animal kingdom that can look 
so dead and be so much alive as acrocodile. The 
number of unsuspecting persons who have mistaken him 
for.a log and have failed to discover their mistake until 
it was too late to be of any benefit to them will never 
be known. In ancient times, several years prior to the 
British occupation of Egypt, some of the people of that 
country worshiped the crocodile as a god, there being 
nothing else like him. They fed him on dainties, and 
togged him out with jewelry. In other parts of Egypt, 
however, the natives looked upon him as a devil. Hav- 
ing no firearms they did not fill him with lead, but they 
managed to immolate him successfully with such wea- 
pons as were fashionable at the time. The crocodile is 
not so numerous in the Nile as he was in the days of the 
Rameses family; in fact, he rather shuns the river now 
below the Second Cataract on account of the annoy- 
ances inseparable from tourist traffic. It seems impossible 
for a tourist to see a crocodile without trying to plug 
him with a revolver, and to a reptile that is fond of a 
quiet life this sort of thing is simply insufferable. He 
will not molest a man unless he can take him at a dis- 
advantage, and so long as man does not, unthinkingly, 
step on him, the crocodile will go his own way and 
calmly await his opportunity. He feeds on fish, but for 
a course dinner he would rather have humanity, black 
preferred, which shows that there is no accounting for 
taste even among reptiles. His methods of capturing 
large game are plural as well as singular. Sometimes 
he will he on a river bank, partly covered with sand or 
mud, until an absent-minded native wanders within 
reach. Having grabbed his prey, he wiil waddle into 
the water and there drown the struggler. He will then 
drag his victim ashore and bury hin in sand or mud, 
and wait for days before he gorges himself. 

His favorite plan of providing food for himself in the 
water is to depress his head and tail and float with the 


current. While performing this act he looks like an old, 
blackened log. Though he is perfectly happy on land 
and spends much of his time there, he can stay under 
water a long time and kill while under water without 
suffering any inconvenience. On this account it may 
be assumed that his breathing apparatus is not arranged 
like that of aman. It is not; for his nostrils open into 
the pharynx instead of the mouth, and the aperture can 
be closed at will with a valve. The crocodile is lavishly 
provided with valves and with lids. He has lids for 
his eyes and his ears and his nostrils. It is not neces- 
sary for him to boast that he can sleep with one eve 
open, because he can do so. Before he was so well 
known as he now is, it was supposed that he was un- 
furnished with a tongue. This was simply due to reti- 
cence on his part. He did not, nor does he, even 
keep it between his teeth. That would not satisfy him, 
so he keeps it close to the under side of his mouth. His 
teeth are numerous and sharp and strong, and are ar- 
ranged in a single row in each jaw. ‘There are several 
generations of teeth inclosed within each other, and as _ 
one takes its departure another occupies its place. No 
crocodile has been known to suffer either from the 
‘common variety of toothache or the more aristocratic 
form of neuralgia. This is due, some think, to his 
avoidance of sweets and alcoholic drinks, though it is 
but right to say that this opinion is not general among 
scientists. There are three families of the reptile— 
the gavial, the true crocodile, and the alligator. If, 
however, a man, while enjoying a quiet swim, were to 
meet a member of either of these families face to face, 
the chances are that he would be unable to say, on the 
spur of the moment, to which family the reptile be- 
longed. 

Personally, I would, under such circumstances, dislike 
to meet a crocodile as much as an alligator, or a saurian 
just as much as a caiman or a gavial. ‘There are times 
when differences are merged into distinctions, and when 
the latter are not apparent to the naked eye. There is 
not much in a name so far as this particular reptile is 
concerned, and, practically, there is no more advantage 
in being mangled by an alligator in North America than 
by a caiman in South or Central America ; by a croco- 
dile in Africa, or a gavial in Asia, or a saurian anywhere. 
The clothing worn by the reptile is the same, no matter 
in what country he is found. It consists of numerous 
square bony plates. These form a complete dorsal 
shield that, in spots, will turn a bullet into other chan- 
nels. There is no nourishment to be found on the 
armor of the crocodile, yet it is generally occupied by 
several brigades of insects and one small bird. This, 
of course, is only when the reptile is basking on shore. 
He is so fond of burying himself in mud of a productive 
character that the insects find upon his back all they are 
in immediate need of. The bird wants the insects. He 
is a grateful bird, for the moment he sees an enemy to 
his friend he makes a commotion that at once attracts. 
the latter’s attention. The crocodile is at once alive to 
the occasion. If there is time to make his escape he 
does so, as, in spite of his teeth and tail and his iron 
hide, he is a coward. If there is not time to get away 


he “plays possum,” and he does it well. 
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No crocodile can stand tickling if he is tickled where 
his stumpy limbs join his body. While he can handle 
himself with ease and dexterity in the water, his move- 
ments upon land are devoid of grace. His legs are un- 
able to bear his weight, so that he is compelled, in a 
great measure, to drag his body along the ground. By 
an interposition of Providence his neck is so stiff that 
if you are standing alongside of him, about amidships, 
and he wants to look you straight in the eye he is com- 
pelled to turn his whole body.’ This gives a nervous 
person time to take to the woods, if there are any. 
When he lashes out with:his tail it contains quite as 
many elements of danger as an intoxicated lawn mower. 
Some natives of Africa consider the flesh of the tail a 
delicacy. No white man has ever been able to swal- 
low a bite of crocodile and keep it down. The flavor is 
several degrees more overpowering than a ten-year-old 
egg. The crocodile can work his lower jaw, which en- 
ables him to yawn with great freedom and to bite off 
more than he can swallow at a single gulp. The female 
never makes the mistake of laying her eggs in the water. 
She lays them on the river bank, covers them partially 
with any light material that is handy, and lets the sun 
do the rest. When hatched, the young are taken to the 
water. She feeds them on the principle adopted by the 
female cormorant, and to this the kids offer no objection, 
being without experience. The father crocodile pays 
no attention to his children, unless he can catch them 
alone, when he makes a meal of them. He never 
attempts to do anything of this sort, however, when the 
mother is in the vicinity. The crocodile has no objec- 
tion to regular meals, but in the dry season he buries 
Aimself in the mud and goes to sleep after the manner 
of the bear in winter. In this way he will sometimes go 
without food for a year. Upon waking from a nap of 
this duration he is something to be avoided. If nothing 
happens to interfere with his growth, and he comes of a 
robust family, a crocodile will measure eightecn feet 
in length upon reaching maturity. Except for show 
purposes and in the shape of travelling bags, the croco- 
dile is of little benefit to man. 
Field and Hedge Gleaners 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. .... ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

The fields are bare; only the stubble remains in those 
that will, for a time, be left fallow. Wild fruits and 
berries have ripened off on trees and bushes, the twigs 
only remaining on some of them, those that are most 
favored by the birds. At this particular time of the 
year, the borderland, so to speak, between autumn and 
winter, all creatures are busy in and about the fields, 
the greater portion well on the feed while it lasts, and a 
few busy in storing up for the future. ‘Samples of 
weather,” as the country folks have it, come and go in 
fitful changes: for a day or two the sun shines out, 
brightening up the face of the country, then the wind 
shifts, and gray tones meet the eye far and near—tones 
that vary in depth from warm purple-grays to the most 
light and pearly. This scale of coloring is etched up 
by bits of bright color, formed by the patches of leaves 
that still hang here and there upon the twigs, com- 
bined with the brightly tinted wild fruits and berries. 
Heavy fogs hang about, drenching the woodlands, and 
these end, if there is not enough air to lift them, in 
drizzling rain. Then suddenly there is a change: all 
is clear and bright once more, to finish with a sharp 
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frost when the night falls. 
in the fields. 


See what this has done 
With the exception of the beeches, it is 
one continual fall of leaves; in fact, they will be down 
in the course of the day. Although there is not a 


breath of air stirring, even the beech-trees are very 
nearly bare in places where the frost has nipped keenly. 

The hedgehog, finding that the crimson clusters of 
the white-leaf berries—good to eat, sweet and mealy— 
are no longer to be found, travel and root as he may, 
has decided to curl up for the season; but even in 
his own domain the little hedgepig is not quite se- 
cure. He has his own four-footed enemies. Humming, 
whistling, and cracking through the woods and over 
the fields comes the keen north wind, clearing off all 
mists, and drying everything above and below, rattling 
the crabs off; and the beautiful red-and-yellow fruit 
lies at the foot of the trees, not in gallons, but in 
bushels, where the trees are numerous, and in out-of- 
the-way spots that I know, to be covered ultimately by 
drifting leaves, and finally ripened. This is a matter of 
time. We have found crab-apples sound and in first- 
class condition months after they have fallen from the 
trees: so had some other creatures, for the leaves had 
been moved about in all directions by them to find the 
fruit. The hedge-bullaces are not speckled over with 
brown yet; and the black-jacks, as the wild plums are 
called, do not yield to the gentle nip of finger and 
thumb ; but they will soon be fit, and, when that time 
does come, other creatures will have their share of them 
as well. as yourself. In that matter the advantage is 
certainly on their side: you may have seven, or it may 
be ten, miles to go—that is really about the distance at 
the present time—before you can get where they grow; 
whereas, birds, for the time, live and roost there. The 
leaves are whirled in cartloads all over the place; this 
dries them completely, and the creatures that line their 
winter homes with them are not slow to take advantage 
of it. 

For hours we have watched squirrels making up their 
bundles to line their winter nests with. Even here, with 
Master Scug’s care, matters do not go right at times; 
cleverly as his forehands have made the bundle up, I 
have seen it slip. ‘Then the little fellow would show 
temper in utter amazement that such a mishap could 
take place; up went his ear-tufts and his tail, but only 
for a few moments; with stamps and scolding chatter 
he dashed here and there, collecting his scattered treas- 
ures, and finally carrying his bundle off into safety. 
The dormouse, although it does haunt and hunt the 
nut-trees and bushes—for there is a very wide difference 
between the two—will not, as a rule, confine itself to 
them when the winter nest is made. For, if sloe-bushes 
or pickets are in the hedge-row or on the copse banks, 
you may look about the centre of them for it. If, as is 
usually the case, the bushes are well laced round with 
brambles of the most robust and thorny nature, the 
chances of a capture will be slight; he may be drowsy, 
but he is not asleep yet—far from it. With the greatest 
care you find that your hands are scratched severely, 
and that matters are not quite pleasant about your legs, 
but still you persevere. At last your hands are near the 
grass-ball; very gingerly your fingers touch the sides, so 
as to close round it. Is be at home? you think, after 
all this trouble. 

He is, for he slips through, not out of his grass 
house, glides over the twigs, sits up for a moment to 
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look at you with his full dark eyes, as much as to 
say, “Serve you right for meddling!” and then he 
springs down into the thick tangle at the bottom. I 
have made captures at times when I kept pets, but my 
misses have been far in excess of my captures. ‘Torn 
hands, torn clothes, and a general all-over feeling of 
being outwitted by a mouse are slightly humiliating. 
Sleep-mouse he may be called, and rightly so, for the 
dormouse does sleep both soundly and long; but in his 
time—that is, his appointed seasons—a brighter or 
more wide-awake creature than the little dormouse it 
would be hard to find. A southerly wind and rain with 
it, sheets of rain that turn when the wind lulls into a 
steady downpour. ‘The brooks are bank-high and the 
rivers in flood ; as to the fields, the furrows are edge- 
high with water that is not able to get-away. <A dreary 
outlook this, and far more dreary to be out in, as I am, 
not from choice, but necessity ; some matters must be 
attended to, let the weather be what it may. Weather 
not fit for a dog to be out in it is, I am told as I start 
on my journey, eleven miles. I must go through it all. 
Not a rook out, and it takes something to keep these 
birds at home; not a sound is to be heard but the 
splash and drip of the rain; for the time the land is 
drowned and silent. 

The rain ceases, the waters lower, and the furrows in 
the fields are dry, but the fields are no longer tenantless. 
Where have the birds come from all at once? Flocks 
of small birds there are, and in the centres of the stub- 
bles are hosts of wood-pigeons. As to the rooks, they 
have been in the grazing meadows, and they rest for a 
time in the trees, too full of drowned-out worms to care 
to fly. Acorns will come in presently, for the pigeons 
and for the rooks also; but all the time that scattered 
grains of oats, barley, and wheat can be got at, after 
rain, nicely moistened to a sprouting point, the pigeons 
will hunt for them. Field and hedge gleaners leave lit- 
tle behind them when they have done. Wild creatures 
are not the only ones that glean when the crops are off. 
Sheep find sweet feed in between the rows of stubble— 
a bite here and a bit there, as they move along; and 
the peewits follow the sheep. All through the year, the 
land, no matter if in cultivation or not, provides some- 
thing for the various creatures on or about it. One lot 
of gleaners we have missed of late years—the women 
and children that at one time one used to see coming 
home at night from the fields with their bundles of 
wheat on their heads. There may not be any necessity 
for this now, for bread at least is cheap, which is cer- 
tainly a matter to rejoice over. And customs, no doubt, 
have changed with the times, for old time-honored cus- 
toms have of late not been considered to constitute pre- 
scriptive rights. The custom of gleaning may be car- 
ried out now in some places remote from great labor 
centres, but in our own immediate neighborhood it has 
died out. 

It is the same with hedge gleaners; they are no more 
seen with their bundles of deadwood along the roads 
going home. Not that this was taken from the hedge; 
jt was picked up between the copse and the wood near 
to it. If you walk along country roads or lanes now, 


when the people are coming home from work, not one 
in twenty will you see with a fagot of either lop, top, 
or rough wood. They will tell you that they have now 
to buy all that they require, which at any rate puts them 
on a more independent footing; and as ordinary grates 
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have in most out-of-the-way places taken the place of 
brand-irons and fires on the hearths, large wood could 
not be burnt there. Just at present there appears to be 
a slight hitch in the movement for the general welfare, 
aided as it is by all the modern improvements, ready to 
hand, for working it along. Time will prove all things ; 
if the changes had been gradual they would not have 
been noticed so much, but they have been extremely 
rapid, and the rustic mind is slow in accepting them. 





Birds of Gigantic Size 
FEATHERED MONSTERS IN THE’ MOUNTAINS.... KNOWLEDGE 

For many years the minds of philosophical ornitholo- 
gists have been much exercised by the origin and phy- 
logeny of the existing flightless ostrich-like birds and 
their fossil relatives. Not very long ago, we believe, it 
was not an uncommon opinion that all these ratite birds, 
as ostriches, rheas, cassowaries and emus are collec- 
tively called, were the immediate descendants of a cer- 
tain group of extinct reptile, and that they themselves 
gave origin to the flying birds. One circumstance is, 
however, fatal to this hypothesis. Flying birds have 
the bones of the forelimb, or wing, constructed on a 
very peculiar plan, and quite unlike those of either 
mammals or reptiles. But precisely the same type of 
structure is presented by the rudimentary wings of such 
of the ostrich-like birds as possess these appendages at 
all; and it is quite clear that if these birds had been 
evolved from reptiles in the condition we now find them 
—that is to say, without the power of flight—they would 
have retained the reptile type of forelimb, and would not 
have an aborted bird’s wing. Hence, it is clear that 
we must regard the ostriches and their allies as the de- 
scendants of birds endowed with the power of flight, 
but whose wings have become gradually atrophied by 
disuse till, as in the emus, they are extremely minute, 
or, as in the extinct moas of New Zealand, have even 
completely disappeared. 

So far as the existing and later tertiary representa- 
tives of these giant flightless birds are concerned, it does 
not appear that we have at present any means of decid- 
ing this question one way or the other. ‘The discoveries 
made during the last few years in the older tertiary de- 
posits of Patagonia have, however, gradually brought to 
light the remains of a group of most extraordinary 
gigantic flightless birds which formerly inhabited that 
country, and which are so totally unlike all the modern 
ratitee that there can be no reasonable doubt as to their 
having originated independently from flying forms. 
When we have once admitted the independent origin 
of one group of flightless birds there appear at first sight 
no great reasons why the modern types should not have 
had a diverging ancestry, although there are certain 
grounds for regarding them as derived from a single 
stock. For a knowledge of the giant flightless birds of 
Patagonia we are mainly indebted to the labors of Senor 
Florentino Ameghino, of Buenos Ayres. ‘The first ex- 
ample of their remains brought to light was a portion 
of a lower jaw, and so massive and unbird-like was this 
bone that it was at first described as belonging to a 
gigantic edentate mammal. And no wonder, either, for 
we have not hitherto been accustomed to deal with birds 
whose lower jaw measures about twenty-one inches in 
total length. Indeed, it is even now difficult to convince 
English naturalists that the fossilized extremities of tie 
beaks of the extraordinary birds are avian at all. 
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The Force of Earnestness—The earnest men are so 
few in the world that their very earnestness becomes at 
once the badge of their nobility ; and as men in a crowd 
instinctively make room for one who seems eager to 
force his way through it, so mankind everywhere open 
their ranks to one who rushes zealously toward some 
object lying beyond them.—Dwight. 

The Alchemy of Patience—Blessings go as quickly 
as they come; therefore, bear thy lot patiently. Mur- 
mur not, and remember that the gods never lay a heavier 
weight on any man than he can bear. Hast thou a 
wounded heart ? Touch it as seldom as thou wouldst a 
sore eye. There are only two remedies for heart-sickness 
—hope and patience.—Pythagoras. 


The Conquest of the Present—Watch your way, then, 
as a cautious traveller, and don’t be gazing at the moun- 
tain or river in the distance, and saying, ‘“‘ How shall I 
ever get over them ?” but keep to the present “ttle inch 
that is before you, and accomplish //a¢ in the little mo- 
ment that belongs to it. The mountain and the river can 
only be passed in the same way; and, when you come 
to them, you will come to the light and strength that 
belong to them.—M. A. Kelty. 


The Courage of Individuality—It is significant that 
men and women who have influenced their fellows most 
deeply have spoken directly and unhesitatingly out of 
their own best natures. They have not waited upon 
common opinion nor repeated the current phrases ; they 
have not weighed their words against their prospects of 
advancement, nor fitted their teaching to the prevalent 
mood, ‘They have said what they believed, frankly 
and courageously. They have not calculated the chances 
of acceptance; they have spoken what seemed true to 
them, and left the result with God. Atmospheric influ- 
ences are very powerful and pervasive, and only strong 
natures overcome them; contemporary currents are 
often swift and wide, and only resolute souls breast and 
baffle them. But no one can really speak to men the 
words that uplift and invigorate, who does not first 
develop this inward force, this victorious faith in the 
truth as he sees it. The more sensitive the man is, the 
more force must he put forth to express what is original 
in him; but the original words are the only ones that 
count; all other words are echoes. We hide our best 
selves as if we were ashamed of them; but wken we 
take courage and speak of our deepest convictions, 
our highest aspirations, we suddenly find that we have 
entered into sacred companionship with our fellows, and 
that the breath of our fervor has stirred the same fire of 
nobleness in them that burns in us. Never give less 
than your best, and your best is always yourself. 


The Revelation of Suffering—And yet the compen- 
sations of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
standing also, after long intetvals of time. A fever, a 
mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a 
loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss and 
unpayable. But the sure years reveal the deep reme- 
dial force that underlies all facts. The death of a dear 
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friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but 
privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide 
or genius, for it commonly operates revolutions in our 
way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
which was waiting to be closed; breaks up a wonted 
occupation, or a household, or style of living, and 
allows the formation of new ones more friendly to the 
growth of character. It permits or constrains the for- 
mation of new acquaintances and the reception of new 
influences that prove of the first importance to the 
next years.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Mastery Through Labor—There is no excellence 
without great labor. It is the fiat of fate, from which 
no power of genius can absolve you. It is this capac- 
ity for high and long-continued exertion, this vigor- 
ous power of profound and searching investigation, 
this careering and widespreading comprehension of 
mind, and these long reaches of thought which are to 
enroll your names among the great men of the earth. 


The Mystery of Personality—What was the secret of 
such a one’s power? What had she done? Absolutely 
nothing ; but radiant smiles, beaming good-humor, the 
tact of divining what everyone felt and what everyone 
wanted, told that she had got out of self and learned to 
think of others; so that at one time it showed itself in 
depreciating the quarrel, which lowering brows and 
raised tones already showed to be impending, by sweet 
words; at another, by smoothing an invalid’s pillow ; at 
another, by soothing a sobbing child; at another, by 
humoring and softening a father who had returned weary 
and ill-tempered from the irritating cares of business. 
None but she saw those things. None but a loving 
heart could see them. That was the secret of her 
heavenly power. The one who will be found in trial 
capable of great acts of love is ever the one always 
doing considerate small ones.—F. W. Robertson. 


The Responsibility of Negation—The real corrupters 
of society may be, not the corrupt, but those who have 
held back the righteous leaven, the salt that has lost its 
savor, the innocent who have not the moral courage to 
show what they think of-the effrontery of impurity—the 
serious, who yet timidly succumb before some loud- 
voiced scoffer—the heart trembling all over with religious 
sensibilities that yet suffers itself through false shame 
to be beaten down into outward and practical acqui- 
escence by some rude and worldly nature.—Thom. 


The Illumination of Regret—Look not back upon 
the past, its sorrows, its cares, its failures, and its sin, 
with that paralyzing regret that darkens the eye to the 
new and glorious possibilities of the future. Accept the 
past as a finality that no years of agonized sorrow can 
change, but see in the failure the revelation of the true 
way in which to walk. See rising from the disobedience 
the resurrection of the law you may obey, the new light 
of higher wisdom. Know that the life without regret is 
the life without gain. Regret is but the light of fuller 
knowledge illumining our path. It is the sunrise of new 
truth, in the glorious mystery of nature, following the 
dark sunset of our errors.—William George. 
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The Wizard of Electric Science 
TESLA AND His WoRK...... CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 

Nikola Tesla is to-day the most interesting person- 
ality in the department of electrical investigation and 
engineering invention inthe world. The fire which such 
a short time ago destroyed the ‘Tesla Laboratory in New 
York, consuming all the recent devices and creations of 
his ingenuity—the results of years of such labor as only 
such a man is capable of—had in it a touch of the tragic. 
But at any rate, it directed public attention afresh to the 
character and achievements of this wonderful and still 
youthful inventor. It is natural that the world should 
look with wonder on its great inventors. What they do, 
often has the appearance of being the work of an espe- 
cial “creative faculty.” They seem to be men who 
have made rather than merely formed something. In an 
age like the present, when so much of the world’s indus- 
tries depend upon mechanical uses of nature’s forces, 
the inventor becomes one of the greatest of public bene- 
factors. ‘This is especially the case when the saving 
economics—saving in time and in other expenditures— 
are so necessary. The available supply of the world’s 
coal, for instance, is no doubt limited. Should this 
supply be prematurely exhausted the calamity would be 
beyond calculation. Engineering invention, if it can, 
must devise methods for its most economical utilization 
and expenditure. 

Are there other forces of nature still lying dormant 
or being let run on to waste—powers that are wanted 
in helping out the tremendous tasks which the eager 
workers of the world are having in hand? ‘There is 
Niagara, with its seemingly almost infinite power, running 
to waste. Whocan by searching find out nature’s secret 
methods and fit the apt contrivance to the natural laws 
so that that and other similar wasting forces may come 
into play along with the other working forces of this 
“industrial age?” These are some of the questions 
which nobody has studied more deeply and with more 
surprising success than Nikola Tesla. But who is this 
deep prier into nature’s mysteries, this wonder-working 
magician? Where did he come from? How came 
he here? And how came he to be what he is, to do 
the things which have already made his name so 
famous? In the first place, this Nikola Tesla, though 





plainly enough a man of genius, is no magician. He 
is no mere visionary. He is no child of luck. His 


achievements have been no accidents. He is one of the 
most logical of men. He has not jumped to conclu- 
sions. Every perceptive faculty has been alert ; but so 
have all other co-ordinate faculties of the mind been 
alive and alert, each faculty instant in the doing of its 
own part toward the wanted and waited for result. 
William George Jordan is right in insisting, as he 
does in a recent strikingly just article in one of the edu- 
cational reviews, that “ genius ” should be taken as the 
** model in education.” The man of true genius, when 
he does the things at which men wonder and admire, 
has no lazy fibre in his brain. All the faculties work— 
work at their best. And they work at their best because 
they work suitably and all together. But Nikola Tesla 
—in America he is one of our “ immigrants,” as Ericsson 
was, as Agassiz was, and some other such people whose 


names and services the new world will not soon let die. 
Tesla is now 38 years of age. He is by birth a Slav. 
His boyhood home was in the borderland of eastern 
Austria, where Slav and Turk have so often struggled 
for the mastery. He was born in Smiljan, in the province 
of Lika. His father was a clergyman of the Greek 
Church, who had hoped to have his son succeed him in 
the sacred office. As for his education, he spent four 
years in the public school, three years in the real school, 
three years in the higher real school at Cortstatt, and 
two or three years in the polytechnic school in Gratz, 
Austria. 

By this time young Tes!a had become so absorbed in 
his electrical studies, experiments and scientific ideas 
that he saw, as he expressed it, felt that he must “ get 
into the gulf stream of electrical thought.” Accord- 
ingly, breaking away from all ties and traditions of the 
past, in 1881, he came to Paris, presently obtaining 
employment as an electrical engineer. It was not long, 
however, before it became plain to him that America 
was the place for him. Associated for a time with 
Edison, in whose shop he took off his coat the day he 
landed in America, he threw himself into the midstream 
of the then extraordinary intensity of electrical investi- 
gation and invention. In 1887, the Tesla Electric Com- 
pany of New York having been formed, he devised and 
brought into use the epoch-marking motor for multi- 
phase alternating currents, thus dispensing both with 
commutator and brushes. Tesla was engaged about 
this time contemporaneously with Professor Ferraris, an 
independent inventor, in perfecting the demonstration 
of the enormously important principle of the rotary field 
motor—a new system of electric distribution and trans- 
mission of power by means of alternating currents. The 
various Tesla patents having been acquired by the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, they began at once to be 
put to uses in many ways, to the inestimable advantage 
of the world’s growing mechanical industries. In the 
year 1890 Mr. Tesla, severing his connection with the 
Westinghouse Company, devoted himself to the study 
of alternating currents of high frequencies and very high 
potencies. His lecture on Experiments with Alternat- 
ing Currents, delivered before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and shortly after repeated be- 
fore similar bodies in London and in Paris and else- 
where in the summer of 1891, marked a fresh era in the 
evolution of electrical applied science. 

At the present time Tesla is devoting himself to the 
working out of another great invention, but this time in 
the department of mechanical engineering, known as the 
oscillator, from which immensely important results are 
anticipated, If successful, this new mechanical con- 
trivance is a combination of the steam engine and the 
dynamo, by which, it is said, an engine of a given power 
can be made about one-fortieth the weight of the or- 
dinary engine of the same power. In the osci!lator the 
piston travels its path to and fro 100 times a second, or 
oftener if required. In one form of the oscillator two 


pistons are used, that go. out and in the opposite ends of 
the cylinder at the same time, thus balancing their 
motion and relieving the apparatus from the rapid shock 
Just how revolutionary this new step in 


of vibration. 
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both steam and electrical engineering is destined to be is 
not yet wholly certain. But in view of what is already 
as good as certain, that electricity is destined, and that 
before long, to take the place chiefly of steam in railway 
and other traction, in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, its importance can hardly be overstated. 
The problem, the worst to be met, has been to, devise 
the best type of engine for driving the simplest and 
most economical form of dynamo. 

Some of Mr. Tesla’s most brilliant experiments of 
startling beauty have had to do with phenomena of light 
and heat as produced by electrostatic forces acting be- 
tween charged molecules or atoms. As described by 
Mr. Martin, perfecting a generator that would give him 
currents of several thousand alternations per second, 
and inventing his disruptive coil, he has created elec- 
trostatic conditions that have already modified many 
accepted notions about electricity. For one thing, it 
has been supposed that one or two thousand volts 
potential would surely kill, but Mr. Tesla has been seen 
receiving through his hands currents of a potential of 
more than 200,000 volts, vibrating 1,000,000 times a 
second, and manifesting themselves in dazzling streams 
of light. An actual flame is in this way produced of 
intense whiteness that does not consume anything, 
‘‘ bursting from the ends of an induction coil as though 
it were a bush on holy ground.” With such vibrations 
as can be maintained by a potential of 3,000,000 volts,, 
Mr. Tesla expects some day to clothe himself in a robe 
of lambent fire that will be altogether harmless. Indeed, 
such currents as he now uses, he says, would keep a 
naked man warm at the North Pole ; and as for the possi- 
ble curative uses of such currents, who ean say, or gain- 
say in electrical science and engineering during the past 
ten or twelve years? Another of the ideas which Tesla 
is working out is that of the transmission of intelligence, 
and perhaps of power, across wide spaces without the 
use of any connecting wire. This, of course, is not any 
experiment of trying to “do something by means of 
nothing.” It is entirely scientific ; it is an effort to utilize 
the earth itself as an electric conductor. It is an attempt 
to get at the law of those earth currents of electrical 
force in a way to devise some method of getting the 
mastery of them, and of bringing parallel currents, 
though widely separated in space, into “resonating” 
relations with each other, the one electrical current 
being turned to the other. 

As Mr. Tesla himself has said :. “ In connection with 
resonance effects and the problem of transmission of 
energy over a single conductor, I would say a few 
words on a problem which constantly fills my thoughts, 
and which concerns the welfare of all. I mean the 
transmission of intelligible signals, or, perhaps, even 
power, to any distance without the use of wires. I am 
daily becoming more and more convinced of the prac- 
ticability of the scheme ; and though I know full well 
that the majority of scientific men will not believe that 
such results can be practically and immediately real- 
ized, yet I think that all consider the developments of 
recent years by a number of workers to have been such 
as to encourage thought and experiment in this direc- 
tion. My conviction has grown so strong, that I no 
longer look upon this plan of energy or intelligence 
transmission as a mere theoretical possibility, but as a 
serious problem in electrical engineering which must be 
carried out some day. ‘The idea of transmitting intelli- 
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gence without wire is the natural outcome of the most 
recent results of electrical investigations.” Some en- 
thusiasts, he says, have expressed their belief that tele- 
phoning to any distance by induction through air is 
possible ; for himself, he cannot stretch his imagination 
so far, but he declares his firm belief that it is practic- 
able to disturb by means of powerful machines the 
electrostatic condition of the earth, and thus transmit 
intelligible signals, and perhaps power. We need not 
be frightened, he says, by the idea of distance. To the 
weary wanderer counting the mile posts the earth may 
appear very large; to the astronomer it appears very 
small. So, Tesla thinks, it may seem to the electrician. 
The “big earth,” as we call it, contains a certain 
capacity of electricity; let the electricians of the world 
find out how to measure that capacity, and then, rea- 
soning solidly from one point to another, find out how 
to convert the “art and mystery” into the art and 
mastery of it, for the world’s everyday uses. 





Superstition of the Prince of Wales 
MARQUISE DE FONTENOY ....CHICAGO RECORD 

Although the Prince of Wales saw little of the late 
Duke of Hamilton during the last ten years of the 
latter’s life and was to all intents and purposes estranged 
from his friend and boon companion, yet he is greatly 
perturbed by the death of Scotland’s premier peer and 
shows signs of falling once more into that species of 
melancholia and depression which followed for a con- 
siderable time the demise of his eldest son, the Duke of 
Clarence, causing him to keep on harping in conversa- 
tion on the probability of his own early death. 

The reason for the revival of this state of. mind is 
attributed to the circumstances of the duke’s death, 
which now turn out to have been not inflammation of 
the lungs, as stated, but to a pistol shot, self-inflicted, in 
a moment of intense physical agony, caused by gout, 
coupled with mental depression, resulting from the 
effects of the banting system carried to excess. 

Now, the duke is the third of a memorable party of 
four who has died a violent death, and the survivor is 
no. other than the British heir apparent. A few months 
before the young Prince Imperial of France started for 
South Africa, whence he never returned, he paid a visit 
of five days to the Duke of Hamilton, in Scotland, his 
fellow guests being Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria 
and the Prince of Wales. The most memorable event 
of that visit was a meeting of the Duke of Hamilton 
and the three princes with an old crone who had been 
evicted from her hovel by the Duke’s father for non- 
payment of rent. The Duke Rudolph suggested that 
they should have their fortunes told. To all four she 
said they would die a violent death, and that, too, within 
a given period, giving a number of details both in 
regard to the past and the future of the party. They all 
affected to laugh away the predictions. But a gloom 
settled on each of them, the party breaking up the fol- 
lowing day, and all four travelled south with faces, 
manner and conversation that showed that there was a 
weight on their minds. 

The tragic death of the Prince Imperial of France 
and Prince Rudolph are well known. The news that 
the Duke of Hamilton has also met a violent death 
greatly depressed the Prince of Wales. This is the first 
time that the story of the Hamilton palace, or rather the 
meeting with the hag, has ever been described in print. 
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It is onty known to a few of the Prince’s intimate friends 
ani associates, none of whom has ever shown any dis- 
position to talk about it, for in spite of being in every 
sense of the world fin de siécle, the Prince of Wales is 
very superstitious, far more so than people have any 
idea of. It is the existence of superstitions of this kind 
which renders it so difficult for King Leopold of Bel- 
gium to find a husband for his daughter Clementine, in 
spite of the immense dowry she will receive. For there 
is a conviction, a superstition, throughout Europe, that the 
reigning house in Belgium is blighted with a curse which 
affects all those who ally themselves thereto. 
Jane Hading at Home 

A VISIT TO THE FRENCH ACTRESS...... HARPER’S BAZAR 

One afternoon we drove out to a delightful little villa, 
hidden away like the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, al- 
most on the edge of the wood, where dwells, as the 
story-book says, one of the most charming and sym- 
pathetic of French women, Mlle. Jane Hading, the 
actress. In her private life nobody is less of an actress 
than Mile. Hading. Her mother and sister live with 
her; she receives no one outside of a carefully chosen 
little circle of friends, and in her pretty, dainty house 
there is nothing to suggest the stage. She received us 
in a sort of conservatory, a cool-looking, restful place, 
in which the prevailing tone was pale green, with the 
light that came through the long windows that inclosed 
one end, falling through curtains of soft India muslin, 
on which quaint yellow flowers straggled over a white 
ground. Some palms stood here and there ; there was 
a beautiful piano in light carved wood; there was a 
writing-table, covered with pretty silver things and an 
odd blotting-book ; there were a few good pictures, and 
a few rare porcelains, and bits of bric-a-brac; and there 
was a little English tea-table, at which Mlle, Hading 
herself served us tea 4 l’anglaise. ‘I’ve been pouring 
tea every evening lately in the Princesse de Bagdad,” 
she said, laughingly, “and so I’m in practice.” Mlle. 
Hading’s manner is the perfection of simplicity and 
grace, and her conversation is brilliant, witty, and sym- 
pathetic, without a particle of pose. She said not one 
word of her profession. We talked of books, of old 
curiosity shops, of the Salons .and pictures in general, 
and of the United States, which she dearly loves. She 
showed us the chairs in her dining-room, which she told 
us were all souvenirs of America, old Chippendale that 
she had picked up in Philadelphia. 

In her drawing-room, on the other side of the hall, 
are some fine portraits of the mistress of the house, in- 
cluding the celebrated pastel by Rolshoven, one of the 
best things he has ever done. A beautiful, old-fashioned 
garden surrounds the place, and, when we came away, 
Mile. Hading gave us each a handful of flowers that 
she had picked herself, with the quotation from the 
Princesse de Bagdad: “ La plus belle fille du monde 
ne peut donner que ce qu’elle a.” ‘Those were the only 
words during our entire visit through which we could 
have told that we were in the presence of one of the 
greatest artists on the French stage. But since then, 
through friends who have known intimately both the 
artistic and private sides of Mlle. Hading’s life, I have 
learned a great deal about her career, which I give you, 
and which is absolutely accurate. In the first place, 





Mlle. Jane Hading, the actress, must not be confounded 
with Mme. Jane Harding, the singer. 


Jane Hading is 


CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES: HOME AND ABROAD 


a very distinguished woman, whose whole carriage is 
absolutely dignified and above reproach. Her name, 
originally Jeanne Hadingue, was anglicized as a “nom 
de guerre” when she went on the stage. She sang first 
in operetta, then at the Palais Royal, and finally took 
an engagement at the Gymnase and married the direc- 
tor, M. Victor Kéning. Up to this point, M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey’s story of her life is true. Here his preju- 
dices, or, rather, his traditions, carry him away. M. 
Sarcey is a little, fat, round-headed, red-faced, old man, 
who writes old-fashioned theatrical criticisms for the 
Temps, and considers his main business in life to serve 
as caryatid to hold up the traditions of the French Con- 
servatoire. Mlle. Jane Hading has never been to the 
Conservatoire. Mlle. Jane Hading may be one of the 
most original and creative of actresses, but she does not 
exist for M. Sarcey. I saw him the other evening, at 
the first night of her new play at the Gymnase. He 
slept through most of it. But, as his mind was prob- 
ably entirely made up beforehand about the piece and 
the acting was a matter of small consequence, for he 
had his critique already written in his mind. 

Mller Jane Hading had never been through the 
Conservatoire. ‘Therefore, when differences arose be- 
tween her and her husband, from M. Sarcey’s point of 
view it was Mlle. Hading who was in the wrong, while 
everybody in Paris knows: that M. K6ning was an im- 


. possible sort of person in private life, and that the 


sympathy of the public was entirely on the side of his 
wife, who got a divorce and took her maiden name. 
KG6ning, as director of a theatre, had the press with him, 
and Mile. Hading, young and radiantly beautiful, had 
to begin life over again, entirely unprotected, except by 
her devoted mother. It was a year before the divorce 
was finally granted, and during that time M. Kéning 
prevented her from playing on any Paris stage. It was 
at that time that she made her first visit to America with 
Coquelin. When she came back, she went to the 
Vaudeville, and from there to the Frangais. One does 
not need to have a very deep knowledge of the green- 
room life of the Théatre Frangais to understand why a 
woman with such extraordinary beauty and such an 
unusual amount of talent was not allowed to play there. 
‘“* My daughter wanted to be an actress while she could 
act,” her mother said to me. Mlle. Hading quietly told 
the director that she had entered the Frangais principally 
to work, and since she was given so little opportunity of 
doing that, she preferred to go somewhere where she 
had more. 

There never was a harder student than Mlle. Hading. 
She lives simply for her art, which she makes the most 
exacting of masters. She studies her réles nearly always 
from twelve to four in the morning, after she comes 
home from the theatre and while she is waiting for the 
excitement of the evening to pass away. She is very 
fond of Lamartine, and often reads herself to sleep to 
the music of his verses. She lives the simplest possible 
life, and shuns notoriety to such an extent that she 
never drives in the Bois at the fashionable hours, and is 
never seen at varnishing days nor show-places of any 
description. She is noted for her beautiful gowns, and 
while Laferriére makes them, she herself designs them, 
and half Laferri¢re’s models come from suggestions they 
have got from Mlle. Hading. She has a thoroughly 
refined and delicate nature, and is generous and tender- 
hearted in the largest sense of the words. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





A graphic idea of the immense size of Siberia may 
be gleaned from the following comparisons: All of the 
states, kingdoms, principalities, empires, etc., of Europe 
(except Russia), and all of the United States, including 
Alaska, could be placed side by side in Siberia, and yet 
but little more than cover that immense country. 


Dramatists in France get 12 per cent. of the gross 
receipts of each play, and are allowed tickets to the 
value of 100 francs for every performance of such plays 
as they have written. 


The wettest place in this country is Neah Bay in 
Washington ; over 123 inches of rain fall there every 
year. The dryest place in the United States, at any 
point where regular observations are taken, is Fort Gar- 
land, Colo.; less than six inches of rain fall there during 
the year. There are localities in Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah where rain has never been known to fall. 


In London—unlike other cities, especially New York 
and Vienna—no house is permitted to exceed in height 
the width of the street in front, and the number of in- 
habitants is limited by law. 


The smallest place in the world is the miniature place 
known as Steward City, Alaska, United States, its three 
inhabitants being respectively mayor, chairman of the 
board of aldermen, and president of the common 
council. 


Crime is more common in single life than in married. 
In the former, 33 in every 100,000 are guilty, while only 
11 married men of the same number have gravely 
broken the laws. 


It is said that there are in the State of Kansas twenty 
well-built towns without a single inhabitant, and that 
Saratoga, in that State, now absolutely uninhabited, has 
among other buildings a $30,000 theatre. 


The foot of a Chinese woman, from the heel to the 
great toe, measures only four inches; the great toe is 
bent abruptly backwards, and its extremity pointed 
directly upwards; while the phalanges of the other toes 
are doubled in beneath the sole of the foot. 


Every flower that has a perfume at all secretes a 
volatile oil, the evaporation of which constitutes the 
peculiar odor characteristic of the blossom. 


According to Sir Robert Ball, a telegram sent at the 
usual rate would require seventy-eight years to reach 
the most distant telescopic stars. But the camera has 
revealed stars far more distant than these, some of 
which, if a message had been sent in the year a. D. r— 
that*is to say, 1,895 years ago—the message would 
only just have reached some of them, and would be 
still on the way to others. 


Two hundred French cities are going to erect statues 
in honor of the late President Carnot. 


There are in Ohio about 17,500 oil wells, of which 
more than 3,000 were bored in 1894. The Kirkridge 
yields 310 barrels per hour, or 7,740 per day. Another 
yields over 1,200 barrels a day. 

It is said that 300,000 cubic feet of water plunge 150 
feet downward over the Niagara escarpment every 
second, thus wasting 10,000,000 horse power of energy 


- at Bremen. 


to the second. If Niagara were really “ harnessed ” so 
as to utilize this energy, it would be sufficient to run 
more machinery than there is in the world. 


It costs four times as much to govern American cities 
as is spent for the same purpose in English cities. 

A Swiss scientist has been testing the presence of 
bacteria in mountain air, and finds that not a single 
microbe exists beyond an altitude of 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


The largest sailing ship afloat has just been completed 
She is called the Potosi, is a five-master, 
394 feet long, 50 feet broad, with a draught of 25 feet, 
and a carrying capacity of 6,150 tons. 


The Chinese have a singularly complicated calendar. 
Their cycles have sixty years, each year, month and day 
having its own name, and by combining these the day, 
month and year are designated. 


In Syria, near Damascus, there is said to grow a 
humming bird plant, the flower of which bears a close 
resemblance to a humming bird. The breast is red, the 
wings are a dark green, the back yellow, the head and 
tail a bluish black. 


A medical authority on the virtues of various kinds 
of food declares that the herring gives the muscles elas- 
ticity, the body strength, and the brain vigor, and is not 
flesh-forming. 


The walls of Paris are doomed. No other large city 
in Europe is surrounded by a wall, and as the one round 
Paris occupies a space comprising no fewer than 12,- 
000,000 square yards, or one-eighth of the total area of 
the capital, the State will derive an immense profit from 
its removal. 


Recent surveys show that over one-sixth of the State 
of Oregon, something over 10,000,000 acres, is covered 
with dense forests. 


Meteorologists say that the heat of the air is due 
to six sources: (1) That from the interior of the earth ; 
(2) that from the stars; (3) that from the moon; (4) that 
from the friction of the winds and tides ; (5) that from 
the meteors ; (6) that from the sun. 


The mileage of the blood circulation reveals some 
astounding facts in our personal history. Thus it has 
been calculated that, assuming the heart to beat sixty- 
nine times a minute at ordinary heart pressure, the 
blood goes at the rate of 207 yards in the minute, or 
seven miles per hour, 168 miles per day, and 61,320 
miles per year. If a man eighty-four years of age 
could have one single blood corpuscle floating in his 
blood all his life, it would have travelled in that same 
time 5,150,880 miles. 


The Magnificent, the biggest war vessel afloat, weighs 
6,000 tons, and has a displacement of 15,000. With- 
out her internal fittings the ship cost £627,500. Her 
steel armor ranges from 8 to 14 inches in thickness, 
and she is armed with s50-ton guns. The vessel is to 


be followed by eight others equally powerful. 


The rate of transmission on Atlantic cables is eight- 
een words, of five letters each, per minute. With the 
“ duplex,” this rate of transmission is nearly doubled. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE MILL: FOR HONOR'S SAKE 


By EMILE ZOLA 





From Jacques Damour. By Emile Zola. Translated by 
William Foster Apthorp (Cope and & Day). This episode of 
the Franco-Prussian war occurs in the province of Lorraine. The 
French soldiery deemed it wise to garrison the old mill on the 
very day that Dominique Penquer was to be-married to Frangoise 
Merlier, the miller’s daughter. Then the Prussians came. 
Dominique was caught with a smoking rifle in his hand. He 
was no fighter, but the sight of blood on the cheek of Frangoise 
from a chance bullet maddened hii to revenge. The Prussians 
imprisoned him and condemned him to death, but gave him the 
chance to save his life by guiding them through the woods. 
That night he escapes through the ingenuity of Frangoise, who 
g ves him a knife with which to defend himself. 


At daybreak, shouting voices shook the mill. Old 
Merlier had come to cpen Frangoise’s door. She came 
down into the courtyard, pale and very calm. But 
there she gave a shudder, before the dead body of a 
Prussian soldier, stretched out near the well. 

Around the body soldiers were gesticulating, crying 
aloud in fury. Many of them shook their fists at the 
village. Meanwhile, the officer had had old Merlier 
called, as mayor of the township. 

“See here,” said he, in a voice choking with rage, 
**here’s one of our men who has been found murdered 
by the river-side. We must make a tremendous ex- 
ample, and I trust you will help us to find out the 
murderer.” 

“Anything you please,” answered the miller in his 
phlegmatic way. ‘Only it will not be easy.” 

The officer stooped down to throw aside a flap of the 
cloak that hid the dead man’s face. Then a horrible 
wound appeared. ‘The sentinel had been struck in the 
throat, and the weapon was left in the wound. It was 
a kitchen knife with a black handle. 

‘‘ Look at this knife,” said the officer to old Merlier, 
‘perhaps it may help us in our search.” 

The old man gave a start. But he recovered him- 
self immediately, and answered, without moving a mus- 
cle of his face— 

‘‘ Everybody in these parts has knives like that. 
Maybe your man was tired of fighting, and did the job 
himself. Such things have been known to happen.” 

«Shut up! ” the officer cried furiously. 

His anger luckily prevented his noticing the profound 
change that had come over Frangoise’s face. She had 
to sit down on the stone bench, near the well. In spite 
of herself, her eyes never left that dead body, stretched 
on the ground almost at her feet. He was a big, hand- 
some fellow, who looked like Dominique, with light 
hair and blue eyes. This resemblance made her heart- 
sick. She thought of how the dead man had perhaps 
left some sweetheart behind, who would weep for him 
over there, in Germany. And she recognized her knife 
in the dead man’s throat. She had killed him. 

Meanwhile, the officer talked of taking terrible meas- 
ures against Rocreuse, when some soldiers came up 
running. ‘They had only just noticed Dominique’s es- 
cape. It occasioned an extreme agitation. 

Old Merlier seemed put out at Dominique’s flight. 

“The idiot!” he muttered, “he spoils it all.” 

Francoise, who heard him, was seized with anguish. 
For the rest, her father did not suspect her complicity. 
He shook his head, saying to her in an undertone— 


‘* Now we are in a fine scrape!” 

‘It’s that rascal! it’s that rascal!” cried the officer. 
‘He must have reached the woods. But he must be 
found for us, or the village shall pay for it.” 

And, addressing the miller— 

**Come, you must know where he is hiding ?” 

Old Merlier gave a noiseless chuckle, pointing to the 
wide extent of wooded hillside. 

“* How do you expect to find a man in there?” 

‘** Qh! there must be holes in there that you know of. 
I will give you ten men. You shall be their guide.” 

“ All right. Only it will take us a week to beat all the 
woods in the neighborhood.” 

The old man’s Coolness infuriated the officer ; in fact, 
he saw the ridiculousness of this battue. It was then 
that he caught sight of Frangoise, pale and trembling, 
on the bench. The young girl’s anxious attitude struck 
him. He said nothing for an instant, looking hard at 
the miller and Frangoise by turns. 

‘¢ Isn’t this man,” he at last brutally asked the old man, 
‘your daughter’s lover ?” 

Old Merlier turned livid, and one would-have thought 
him on the point of throwing himself upon the officer 
and strangling him. He drew himself up stiffly; he 
did not answer. Frangoise put her face between her 
hands. 

** Yes, that is it,” the Prussian went on, “ you or your 
daughter have helped him to run away. You are his 
accomplice. For the last time, will you give him up?” 

The miller did not answer. He had turned awav, 
looking off into the distance, as if the officer had not 


‘bzen speaking to him. This put the last touch to the 


latter’s anger. 

“ Very well,” he said, ‘ you shall be shot instead.” 

And he once more ordered out the firing party. Old 
Merlier still kept cool. He hardly gave a slight shrug 
of his shoulders ; this whole drama seemed to him in 
rather bad taste. No doubt, he did not believe that a 
man was to be shot with so little ado. Then, when the 
squad had come, he said gravely : 

“You're in earnest, then? All right. If you must 
have someone, I will do as well as another.” 

But Frangoise sprang up, half crazed, stammering 
out: ‘ Mercy, monsieur, don’t do harm to my father. 
Kill me instead. It’s I who helped Dominique to escape. 
I am the only culprit.” 

* Be quiet, little girl,” cried Merlier. ‘ What are you 
lying for? She spent the night locked up in her room, 
monsieur. She lies, I assure you.” 

“ No, I am not lying,” the young girl replied ardently. 
**T climbed down out of the window. I urged Domi- 
nique to fly. It’s the truth, the only truth.” 

The old man turned very pale. He saw clearly in 
her eyes that she was not lying, and this story appalled 
him, Ah! these children, with their hearts, how they 
spoiled everything! Then he grew angry. 

‘* She’s crazy, don’t believe her. She is telling you 
stupid stories. Come, let’s have done with it.” 

She tried to protest again. She knelt down, she 
clasped her hands. The officer looked quietly on at this 
heartrending struggle. 
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“‘ Good God!” he said at last, ‘I take your father, 
because I haven’t got the other one. ‘Try and find the 
other one, and your father shall go free.” 

For a moment she looked at him, her eyes staring 
wide at the atrocity of this proposal. 

“It’s horrible,” she murmured. ‘ Where do you ex- 
pect me to find Dominique at this time? He’s gone; 
I don’t know where he is.” 

“ Well, choose. Him or your father.” 

“Oh! my God! how can I choose? But even if I 
knew where Dominique was, I could not choose! It is 
my heart you are breaking. I had rather die at once.” 

The officer at last grew impatient at this scene of de- 
spair and tears. He cried out, 

“I’ve had enough of this! I’m willing to be good- 
natured ; I consent to give you two hours. If your 
sweetheart isn’t here in two hours, your father shall pay 
for him.” 

And he had old Merlier taken to the room which had 
been used for Dominique’s prison. ‘The old man asked 
for some tobacco, and fell to smoking. No emotion 
was to be detected in his impassive face. Only, when 
he was alone, two big tears ran slowly down his cheeks. 
His poor, dear child; how she suffered ! 

Frangoise had stayed in the middle of the court- 
yard. She had two hours. This sentence kept buzzing in 
her head. ‘Then, mechanically, she went out of the 
courtyard ; she walked straight before her. Whither 
should she go? What should she do? She did not 
even try to decide, because she felt convinced of the 
uselessness of her efforts. Yet she would have liked to 
find Dominique. ‘They would have come to an under- 


standing together, they might perhaps have hit upon an 


expedient. And, amid the confusion of her thoughts, 
she went down to the bank of the Morelle, which she 
crossed below the dam, at a place where there were 
some large stones. Her feet led her under the first wil- 
low, at the corner of the field. As she bent down, she 
saw a pool of blood that made her turn pale. That was 
clearly the place. And she followed Dominique’s tracks 
in the trodden grass; he must have run, a line of long 
strides was to be seen cutting through the field ‘corner- 
wise. Then, farther on, she lost the tracks; but, in a 
neighboring field, she thought she found them again. 
This brought her to the outskirts of the forest. 
Frangoise plunged in under the trees, notwithstand- 
ing. It was a relief to be alone. She sat down fora 
moment ; then, remembering that her time was running 
out, she got up again. How long was it since she had 
left the mill? Five minutes ?—half an hour? She 
had lost all consciousness of time. Perhaps Domi- 
nique had gone and hidden in a copse she knew of, 
where, one afternoon, they had eaten filberts together. 
She went to the copse and searched it. Only a black- 
bird flew out, whistling its soft, melancholy tune. Then 
she thought he had taken refuge in a hollow in the 
rocks, where he sometimes used to lie in ambush for 
game; but the hollow in the rocks was empty. What 
was the use of looking for him ?—she would not find 
him, and little by little her despair to find him grew 
furious; she walked on faster. The notion that he 
might have climbed up a tree suddenly struck her. 
From that moment she pushed on with upturned eyes, 
and, that he might know she was near, she called out 
to him every fifteen or twenty steps. The cuckoos 
answered her; a breath of air passing through the 
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branches made her think he was there, and was coming 
down. Once she even thought she saw him; she 
stopped, choking, having a good mind to run away. 
What would she say to him? Had she come, then, 
to lead him away and have him shot? Oh! no; she 
would not mention these things. She would cry out to 
him to escape, not to stay in the neighborhood. Then 
the thought of her father waiting for her gave her a 
sharp pang. She fell upon the turf, weeping, repeat- 
ing aloud : 

“ My God! my God! why am I here?” She was 
crazy to have come. And, as if seized with fright, 
she ran; she tried to find a way out of the forest. 
Three times she took the wrong path, and she thought 
she should not find the mill again, when she came out 
into a field, just opposite Rocreuse. 

As she stood there, a voice called to her softly— 

‘‘ Francoise! Francoise! ” 

And she saw Dominique raising his head above the 
edge of a ditch. Just God! she had found him! So 
heaven wished his death ? She held back a cry, she let 
herself slide down into the ditch. 

“ You were looking for me?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, her head buzzing, not knowing 
what she said. 

“ Ah! what’s going on?” 

She looked down, she stammered out: 
ing: I was anxious, I wanted to see you.” 

Then, reassured, he told her that he had not wished 
to go far. He fearedforthem. Those rascals of Prus- 
sians were just the sort to wreak vengeance upon women 
Then all was going well; and he added, 


“ Why, noth- 


and old men. 
laughing, 

“Our wedding will be for this day week, that’s all.” 

Then he grew serious again. 

‘But what’s the matter with you? You are keeping 
something from me.” 

Again she swore she was keeping nothing from him. 
Only she had rather know that he was near; and she 
stammered out other reasons besides. She struck him 
as acting so queerly, that now he himself would not 
have been willing to leave her. Besides, he believed 
the French would return. Troops had been seen over 
Sauval way. 

“At this moment the Rocreuse church clock struck 
eleven. She sprang up in fright; it was two hours since 
she had left the mill. 

“ Listen,” she said rapidly, “if we should need you, 
I will go up to my room and wave my handkerchief.” 

And she left him, running, while Dominique, very 
anxious, stretched himself out on the edge of the ditch 
to keep his eye on the mill. 

‘“‘The two hours are over,” said the officer, when 
Francoise appeared. 

Old Merlier was there, sitting on a bench by the well. 
He was still smoking. The young girl once more im- 
plored, wept, fell upon her knees. She wished to gain 
time. The hope of seeing the French return had grown 
in her, and, while hewailing her fate, she thought she 
heard the measured tread of an army. Oh! if they 
had come, if they had delivered them all! 

‘“‘ Listen, monsieur, one hour, one hour more. 
can surely grant me one hour!” 

But the officer was still inflexible. He even ordered 
two men to take her in charge and lead her away, that 
they might proceed quietly with the old man’s execution. 


You 
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Then a frightful conflict went on in Frangoise’s heart. 
She could not let her father be thus murdered. No, no, 
she would die with Dominique first ; and she was bound- 
ing toward her room, when Dominique himself walked 
into the courtyard. , 

The officer and soldiers gave a shout of triumph. But 
he, as if no one but Frangoise had been there, stepped 
up to her quietly, a little sternly. 

‘‘ That was wrong,” said he. ‘ Why didn’t you bring 
me back with you ? Old Bontemps had to tell me every- 
thing. After all, here I am.” 

It was three o’clock. Great black clouds had slowly 
filled the sky, the tail of some not-distant thunder-storm. 
This yellow sky, those copper-colored rags, changed the 
valley of Rocreuse, so cheerful in the sunshine, to a cut- 
throat den, full of suspicious shadows. The Prussian 
officer had been content to have Dominique locked up, 
without saying anythin; about what fate he had in store 
for him. Ever since noon Francoise had been a prey 
to abominable anguish. She would not leave the court- 
yard, in spite of her father’s urging. She was waiting 
for the French. But the hours passed by, night was at 
hand, and she suffered the more keenly that all this time 
gained did not seem likely to change the frightful catas- 
trophe. 

Nevertheless, at about three, the Prussians made prep- 
arationsto go. A minute before, the officer had closeted 
himself with Dominique, as on the preceding day. Fran- 
coise saw that the young man’s life was being decided 
on. Then she clasped her hands and prayed. Old 
Merlier, beside her, maintained his mute and rigid atti- 
tude of an old peasant who does not struggle with the 
fatality of facts. 

“ Oh, my God!—oh, my God!” stammered Fran- 
coise, * they are going to kill him.” 

The miller drew her close to him and took her upon 
his knees, like a child. 

Just then the officer came out, while, behind him, 
two men led Dominique. 

““ Never—never!” cried the latter. “I am ready 
to die!” 

“ Think of it well,” replied the officer. ‘This ser- 
vice that you refuse us will be done for us by another. 
I offer you your life; I am generous. It is only to be 
our guide to Montredon through the woods. There 
must be paths.” . 

Dominique made no answer. 

“Then you are still obstinate ?” 

“Kill me, and let us have done with it,” he answered. 

Francoise, with hands clasped, implored him from 
across the yard. She had forgotten all; she would 
have urged him to some piece of cowardice. But old 
Merlier grasped her hands that the Prussians might not 
see her delirious gesture. 

“ He is right,” he murmured ; “ it’s better to die.” 

The firing party was there. ‘The officer was waiting 
for a moment of weakness on Dominique’s part. He 
still counted on winning him over. There was a dead 
silence. From the distance were heard violent claps 
of thunder. A sultry heat weighed upon the country, 
and, in the midst of this silence, a shriek burst forth: 

“The French !—the French!” 

It was really they. On the Sauval road, on the 
outskirts of the wood, you could make out the line of 
red trousers. Inside the mill there was an extraor- 
dinary hubbub. The Prussian soldiers ran about with 


guttural exclamations. For the rest, not a shot had 
been fired yet. 

“The French! the French!” screamed Frangoise. 

She was like mad. She had broken loose from her 
father’s embrace, and she laughed, her arms waving in 
the air. At last they were coming, and they had come 
in time, since Dominique was still there, erect! 

A terrible firing that burst upon her ears like a thun- 
der-stroke made her turn round. The officer had just 
muttered, 

“ First of all, let us finish this job.” 

And, pushing Dominique up against the wall of a 
shed with his own hands, he had ordered, “ Fire!” 
When Francoise turned round, Dominique was lying 
on the ground, his breast pierced with twelve bullets. 

She did not weep ; she stood there in a stupor. Her 
eyes were fixed, and she went and sat down under the 
shed, a few steps from the body. She looked at it; at 
moments, she made a vague and childlike movement 
with her hand. The Prussians had laid hold of old 
Merlier as a hostage. 

It was a fine fight. Rapidly the officer stationed his 
men, recognizing that he could not beat a retreat with- 
out being overpowered. It was as well to sell his life 
dearly. Now it was the Prussians who defended the 
mill, and the French that made the attack. The firing 
began with unheard-of violence. For half an hour it 
did not stop. ‘Then a dull explosion was heard, and a 
shot broke off one of the main branches of the hundred- 
year-old elm. The French had cannon. A battery, 
drawn up just above the ditch in which Dominique had 
hidden, swept the main street of Rocreuse. From this 
moment, the struggle could not last long. 

Ah! the poor mill! Shot pierced it through and 
through. Half the roofing was carried away. Two 
walls crumbled. But it was, above all, on the side 
toward the Morelle that the ruin done was piteous. The 
ivy, torn from the shattered walls, hung in rags; the 
river swept away débris of every sort, and through a 
breach, you could see Frangoise’s room, with her bed, 
the white curtains of which were carefully drawn. Shot 
upon shot ; the old wheel received two cannonballs, and 
gave one last groan; the paddles were washed away by 
the current, the carcass collapsed. The mill had breathed 
out its soul. 

Then the French stormed the place. There was a 
furious fight with side-arms. Beneath the rust-colored 
sky, the cutthroat hollow of the valley was filled with 
killed. The broad meadows looked grim, with their 
great single trees, their rows of poplars streaking them 
with shadows. ‘To the right and left, the forests were 
like the walls of a circus, shutting in the combatants ; 
while the springs, the fountains, the running waters, 
gave forth sobbing, amid the panic of the countryside. 

Under the shed, Francoise had not stirred, crouched 
down opposite Dominique’s body. Old Merlier was killed 
outright by a spent bullet. Then, when the Prussians had 
been annihilated, and the mill was burning, the French 
captain was the first man to enter the cour'yard. From 
the beginning of the campaign, it was the only success 
he had won. And, all aglow, drawing up his tall figure 
to its full height, he laughed with his gracious air of a 
fine cavalier. And, seeing Francoise, imbecile, between 
the dead bodies of her husband. and father, amid the 
smoking ruins of the mill, he gallantly saluted her with 
his sword, crying out—‘ Victory! victory!” 
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Hasheesh Eating 
THE DANCE OF DELIRIUM....SCIENCE SIFTINGS 

Not far removed from the little town of Latakieh, in 
Northwestern Syria, in the highland fastnesses, still sur- 
vives a tribe whose time-honored ceremonials are still 
rampant and vigorous. The Nosairiyeh tribesmen, or 
modern ‘“ Assassins” (a corruption introduced by the 
Crusaders of the original “ Hashashun”), maintain their 
ancient reputation for lawlessness and devotion to the 
toxic infatuations of ‘“ hasheesh,” or hemp, at their 
strange carnivals. The festival, or gathering, of the 
hemp-eaters is celebrated monthly, at the time of the 
full moon, this luminary then being supposed to exert a 
specific influence upon human beings. ‘The sectaries 
meet under a sacred oak-tree which grows upon an 
eminence about 3,500 feet above the sea level, in the 
midst of several groves of lesser growth. The oak is 
evidently very old, for it is quite hollow, and its stem 
is between 16 and 17 feet in circumference. Many of 
the upper branches have no leaves, but attached to the 
lower limbs are a number of objects which at once at- 
tract attention by reason of their utter incongruity. 
There are pieces of red rag, that flutter in the breeze, 
brass buttons jingling at the end of strings, feathers tied 
to a loop, pieces of metal, tiny bells, and even a few 
coins. Stuck into the ground around it are a number 
of long, thin wooden stakes, from the tops of which 
similar objects are dangling, with the addition, in some 
cases, of the skull of an ox or a horse, votive memorials 
of departed tribesmen. 

The men, some 150 in number, in their usual attire, 
and armed, are disposed in picturesque little groups, of 
about twenty each, all round the sacred tree, which in 
this way is made the centre and background of each 
party. Each knot has its own sheikh, or chief, who is 
accommodated with a carpet, spread upon the earth, 
and on which he sits. The women, dressed in the same 
way as the men, and many of them armed, too, are a 
little way off, preparing the supper that precedes the 
evening’s ceremonial. There is an enormous drum, 
some 3 feet in diameter, standing at the entrance to 
the village, a couple.of hundred yards off, and as soon 
as it begins to darken and the westering sun appears to 
have fairly sunk in the waters of the Mediterranean, 
which is clearly visible from the. elevated hilltop on 
which the Nosairiyeh are gathered, a deafening boom 
comes from the instrument and rolls over the mountain 
tops like the rumble of thunder, rousing the tribesmen 
to activity, and in a moment they are on the alert. 
Lamps are quickly lit and suspended to the branches of 
the sacred oak among the dangling rags and buttons 
and feathers and metal scraps that decorate it. A 
square heap of wood is built up in front of the tree, 
about a dozen yards from it. A sheep is brought for- 
ward by one of the men, and the rest of the tribesmen 
then gather around, the lamps throwing a dim light on 
their picturesque figures and grim countenances. The 
sheikh puts his hand gently on the head of the bleating 
animal, it is thrown down, its throat cut, after the fash- 
ion of the Moslems, and in little more time than it takes 
to write the words, the fleece is off, the carcass is divided 
and placed on the wood heap, to which fire is applied 


and kept up till all the flesh, as well as the timber, is 
utterly consumed. 

Now the Nosairiyeh seat themselves in a circle upon 
the earth, the sheikh in the centre, with an attendant on 
either hand, one holding a large earthenware bowl con- 
taining a liquid, the other a bundle of stems to which 
leaves are attached—the leaves of the sacred hemp 
plant. The chief takes the stems in his left and the 
bowl in his right-hand and slowly walks around the 
circle, stopping in front of each man present, who takes 
from him first the greenery, at which he sniffs gently, 
then the bowl, the contents of which he sips. The 
vessel contains a sweetened infusion of hemp, strong 
and subtle in its action. The taste of the decoction is 
sweet, nauseously so, not unlike some preparations of 
chloroform, and its first effects are anything but pleas- 
ant, for it produces a distinct tendency to vomit, not 
unlike a strong dose of ipecacuanha. As soon as all 
have in succession partaken of the drink, which is termed 
“ homa,” big horns are produced containing spirits, for 
the Nosairiyeh are great dram-drinkers. The horns of 
liquor are passed about and in a few moments the effects 
are apparent, following upon the hemp. The eyes 
brighten, the pulse quickens, the blood seems to bound 
more actively in the veins, and a restlessness takes 
possession of the whole body. At this moment the 
booming of a giant drum is heard again, giving the 
signal for the sacred dance, which is the next item in 
the ceremonial of the evening. From each of the dozen 
parties or so into which the clansmen are divided one 
steps out, and the dozen individuals so designated form 
up against a gentle declivity in the rear of them. Two 
of the tribe with a “‘ reba”—one-stringed fiddle—and a 
tambourine, seat themselves and start a peculiar air in a 
minor key, which all those around take up, clapping 
their hands the while rhythmically, and to this rhythm 
the dancers, joining hands as they stand, begin to move 
gently to and fro. 

The moonlight is full on them, showing up their white 
nether garments, but leaving the dusky faces and the 
dark upper garments in a semi-shadow. First the 
dancers move slowly, a few steps to the right, then a 
few to the left, raising the legs sedately. The music 
quickens, and they quicken the pace accordingly. Fur- 
ther to the right and further to the left.they go each 
time, till the movement becomes a positive allegro. 
Faster goes the music, faster the dancers, until with a 
finale furioso the men stop, panting and out of breath, 
at the signal of the sheikh. He claps his hands, and 
twelve others step out, and the figure begins as before. 
When these are exhausted a fresh set take their place, 
and this is continued until each of the clansmen has 
taken part in the dance. In conclusion, all join hands 
and go seven times round the sacred oak in the direc- 
tion left to right. The solemn supper is now ready, 
and is served by the wives of the tribesmen, who ‘have 
been busy preparing it in huge earthenware dishes 
placed upon the ground in the middle of each group. 
And the moonlight meal in the shade of the sacred oak 
is none the less striking by reason of its being dished 
up by women who wear in their sashbands a sharp yata- 
ghan, of which the handle shows clearly. 
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The plates are peculiar. First, there is fried liver, 
eaten to the accompaniment of fiery arrack—the favor- 
ite spirit of the hemp-eaters. Then comes leben— 
a species of sour cooked cream, with more arrack; 
afterwards the “kibabs” of mutton, in slices on little 
wooden sticks, like the familiar ware of the cat’s meat 
man; eggs filled with a forcemeat of rice, tomato, 
mutton and onions, and “ pillau.” Each person has 
a wooden spoon to eat with, and the etiquette of the 
tables requires one to eat much and eat quickly, and 
to drink as much as one eats. The appetites of the 
Nosairiyeh are proverbial in Syria, the usual allowance 
of meat being a sheep or so. Scores of them finish 
their pint horn of arrack in a couple of draughts, taking 
a couple of quarts in the course of their supper. The 
meal is really a match against time, and, with such 
good trencher-men as the hemp-eaters, is quickly 
finished. 
The hemp, powdered and mixed with syrup, is brought 
round in bowls, together with the decoction of the 
leaves well sweetened. Each of the tribesmen secures 
a vessel of arrack—for it quickens and heightens the 
action of the drug—and disposes himself in the most 
comfortable attitude he can think of. Then, taking a 
good spoonful of the hemp, and washing it down with 
an equally good drink from the liquor receptacle, he 
lies or leans back to allow it to operate. 

Already the larger quantities of the compound, re- 
peated many times in the meantime and stimulated by 
frequent draughts of arrack, are beginning to show 
their results upon the hitherto immobile figures of the 
Nosairiyeh round the sacred oak. Again and again 
they seize the spoon and convey it to their mouths, until 
the hemp craze is fully upon them. One or two stir 
uneasily ; then another screams for “ Ali! Ali!” (their 
founder Ali, who is identical, they say, with Allah.) A 
half a dozen respond lustily, “ Ali hu Allah!” then 
empty the arrack cups beside them. A few move 
about with outstretched arms, as though they were in 
the clouds trying to clutch the houris, whose imaginary 
forms they see, and, disappointed, sink back, after a fresh 
supply of the drug has been swallowed. In the distance 
the sound of women’s voices is audible as they scream 
and sing and dance in a noisy whirl under the influence 
also of the intoxicating hemp. Again, and yet again, 
the tribesmen quaff from the hasheesh bowl, and the riot 
grows wilder and madder than before. It becomes a 
veritable Saturnalia. Flushed and inflamed, they fly from 
side to side, tear to and fro, whirl round on the heels, 
skipping in the air and jumping feet high above the 
ground, to the banging of the great drum in the village ; 
the shouting of those unable to move, the screeching of 
the “‘ reba,” or fiddle, and the crackling of the guns as 
they go off. 

Scimitars are drawn, yataghans flourished, half a dozen 
engage in mimic combat, slashing and cutting at each 
other with an all too earnest resolve to draw blood—a 
result speedily obtained—-while yet another batch dance 
round and round on their heels, spinning like tops in 
play. Faster and furious grows the corybantic rout, 
and in their mad excitement the men tear the garments 
from their bodies, throw away their weapons, fling the 
turbans from their heads, and, naked to the waist, with 
dishevelled hair and eyes ablaze and extended arms, 
they continue their mad antics, until, foaming at the 
mouth and bleeding from the nostrils, they sink to the 


The real business of the evening now begins. . 
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earth and lie huddled in heaps, hopelessly and helplessly 
intoxicated with the hemp. One by one, the few elderly 
men who have abstained from anything more violent 
than shouting and clapping their hands, succumb to the 
influence of the hasheesh and fall prone upon their sides, 
the eyelids half closed, showing the eyeballs working to 
and fro in the socket, sinking after a time into a slum- 
ber which borders close upon absolute unconsciousness. 
For hours they continue in this condition, and the morn- 
ing sun rises on a confused mass of men, who, half naked 
and dishevelled, are lying about on the ground in every 
imaginable posture, suggesting rather the images of men 
than the living things they are. 





Cooking in the South 

CULINARY MYSTERIES AND SECRETS....NEW YorK SUN 

The secrets of these Southern cooks! Dark-eyed 
and mysterious are they, and in vain you try to get 
from them a bit of the culinary knowledge that makes 
them famous. There is nothing quite so distinctively 
native as the delicacies to be found at the places where . 
Southern delicacies are prepared before your very eyes, 
and of all these the Creole Kitchen and the Georgia 
Barbecue stand out most distinctly representative. The 
Creole Kitchen, at the Exposition Grounds at Atlanta, 
is near the Woman’s Building, and is, in fact, annexed 
thereto. Mrs. Hugh Hagan, one of the Board of 
Women Managers, has charge of it, and it will prob- 
ably be the largest source of income which the Wo- 
man’s department will have. The building is made of 
genuine Georgia logs, daubed with clay like the negro 
cabins of antebellum days. In the centre is a lunch 
counter, and its second story is converted into a roof 
garden, with bright awnings and decorative palms. 
There are pretty rooms, also, to be used for private 
lunches. 

The visitor who walks into this unique restaurant’s 
main entrance is at once impressed by its pretty South- 
ern atmosphere. The waitresses employed there are 
nice colored girls, who wear the regulation black dress 
with white caps and aprons; but behind the lunch 
counter an old-fashioned negro woman presides—a 
genuine servant of the old time, in check homespun 
frock and bright bandanna headdress. Then there 
is the plarine seller. Do you know what plarines are? 
Well, then, if you don’t, you have never enjoyed the 
perfection of New Orleans candies. The plarine seller 
is from New Orleans, and hers is a distinctive and pic- 
turesque individuality. She is as black as ebony, with 
a face that shines with good will and cleanliness; her 
skirts are stiffly starched, and if her dress should be 
raised a bit, it would reveal that they are as spotlessly 
clean as her headdress of white cotton. Her frock is 
always of that quaint purple calico which our grand- 
mothers used to wear. Her apron is voluminous and 
perfectly plain, and she holds upon her head or in her 
arms a basket covered with spotless linen, and filled 
with the cakes of candy which give her her name. 
Plarine is a Mexican word, and means some sort of 
sweet. Ask the ebony woman how to make this deli- 
cious brown sugar and pecan candy, and she will nod 
her head mysteriously and give you an indefinite an- 
swer, for the secret is her own, and she does not in- 
tend to reveal it any more than Helen Taylor, the 
negro caterer from New Orleans, will acquaint you with 
the mysteries of gumbo, or, at least, with her own par- 








ticular method of making gumbo, for everybody has 
a different method. 

This gumbo is a specialty here, and so is a won- 
derful crab omelet originated in the Crescent City. 
Crabs, oysters, fish of all kinds, are served after the 
French receipts that have made Creole cooking famous 
throughout the country. The coffee is a new brand, 
Kobanna, and is not sold anywhere outside of New 
Orleans. The ceiling of the first floor is decorated in 
red and yellow, and the windows are hung with the 
strange oriental draperies made by the Acadian colony 
of women in the lower part of Louisiana. These stuffs 
are now becoming quite a marketable commodity, and 
the Northern or Western woman who has in her home 
an Acadian rug or hanging considers that she has 
obtained something out of the usual in decoration. 
Mexican musicians play their plaintive airs during the 
luncheon hours, adding much to the romantic and dis- 
tinctive charms of the place. No distinguished visitor 
is allowed to leave the city without a little complimen- 
tary lunch here. Mrs. Grover Cleveland will have a 
breakfast given her here by the Board of Women 
Managers. The cold-bread eaters of the North and 
West who read with horror of the richness of Southern 
cooking, their hot bread and waffles and their highly 
seasoned dishes, come here to be converted to the deli- 
ciousness thereof. The old negress, in her blue home- 
spun and red and yellow bandanna, will have a ready 
answer to critics across the line in that devilled crab 
and gumbo are as digestive as apple pie and cold 
bacon and beans. Indeed, if she has any knowledge 
of the values of food, she can explain also that the 
corn bread served here in various forms, the light 
yellow egg bread and muffins, the hoe cake and corn 
pone, are breads which have kept her race in the 
possession of their characteristically white, faultless teeth 
and strong muscles. 

Just as the Creole Kitchen represents the living of 
the Southern coast country, so the Georgia Barbecue 
gives an insight into a true open-air Southern feast. 
Whoever first thought of a barbecue, and why it should 
be strictly Southern, is not on record. It is just as easy 
to make a pit, fill it with coals, and roast meat over it 
in New Hampshire as it is in this State, and yet barbe- 
cues are associated exclusively with the life of the 
South. Perhaps it was the art of Southern cooking 
that established their fame and made it noted as one of 
the royalest of feasts. The inner Georgia man longs 
for the barbecue. About the first of June you will hear 
the male folks around the dry-goods boxes in Southern 
towns expressing their longing for the barbecued meat, 
with the longing for gore of the giant in Hop o’ My 
Thumb, and the result is that a feast of this kind is 
quickly planned to be held on the farm of one of the 
hungfy parties. The barbecue is in the Exposition 
grounds, on the left side of the entrance, in a shady 
nook with a spring near by—for no barbecue is com- 
plete without this rock-incased living stream of water. 
Neither is it perfect without the long tables rudely made 
of boards beneath the trees. The Georgia Colonel 
who has charge of this feast is a famous cook; he is 
from Wilkes County, Ga., the place where barbecues 
first originated, and has inherited his talents from past 
generations. The process of barbecuing sounds barba- 


rous, and it is one of the relics of barbarity that it will 
take a long time for Georgians to cultivate_a dislike for. 
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The night before the roast, Col. Calloway had his men 
make a fire of pine bark in the pit. This fire is kept up all 
night, and in the morning the earth is red hot, through 
and through, for several feet. In another pit another 
fire is kept constantly burning, so as to replenish the 
roasting pit with hot coals. The carcasses are speared 
through by hickory limbs, and laid across the fire, to be 
turned from time to time until done. Some barbecue au- 
thorities baste the meat as it cooks, but Col. Calloway’s 
method is to cook the meat without basting, and then 
lay it, when done and cut, into great dishes of gravy 
made of butter and highly seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and vinegar. The genuine barbecue begins at 12 o’clock, 
and, though you may not be hungry, you begin to be so 
when you sniff the savory odors from afar. There is 
something indescribably delicious about meat cooked in 
this way, and delicious, too, are the other things that 
go with it. There is a succulent stew made of corn, 
tomatoes, ochra, onions, carrots, green peppers, and 
meat boiled to shreds, which forms an important part 
in the barbecue menu; and another stew is made of the 
tongues, heads, and feet of pigs whose carcasses have 
been roasted. This is good, but very rich, and likely 
to make one see the dreams that little boys see the 
night after Christmas. The strangers gather in crowds 
to watch the roasting over the pit, and they seem to 
enjoy the life about it quite as much as the culinary 
part, for the genuine little negro of the Topsy type, the 
country cracker with his weary, forlorn wife, his swarm 
of children, and their yellow dog, can be found here in 
their natural state. 





This New Dinner-Table Fashion 
MATRIMONIAL PAIRS....PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
The new heraldry, or rather etiquette, for large public 

dinners, annual dinners and the like—to which more 
and more frequently ladies are invited—places the wife 
at the table by her husband’s side. She has for some 
years sat side by side with him on the box-seat when he 
drives his four-in-hand, and now it is the recognized 
thing, even in London, where innovations come slowly, 
to have this arrangement at dinner. ‘It seemed very 
odd,” writes an English woman, describing the annual 
dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution at the Grand Hotel, “very odd to go down 
with Richard, this being one of the particulars in which 
the public banquet differs from the private dinner. 
Opposite us were a husband and wife, to left of us 
another couple, and a little further off a fourth married 
pair. None of us quarreled with each other. Richard 
talked to his friend, who occasionally threw me a crumb 
of conversation, and I made friends with my other 
neighbor, admired the lovely tulips on the table and 
made energetic efforts to see what Lady E S—— 
looked like. She sat beside the chairman, her husband, 
her father, the Earl of Arran, supporting her on the 
right. So you see it was intensely British, a family 
arrangement of the most pronounced kind.” The first 
time that such an arrangement was tried in Philadelphia 
was at the dinner given to Dr. James MacAlister by 
Mr. Edward T. Steel and a number of other friends. 
There husbands sat by their wives, and the novelty and 
ease of this arrangement was very much enjoyed. 
Since then the arrangement has become quite a general 
one for public functions, where other placing of the 
body of guests would be awkward or impossible. 











TREASURE-TROVE: 








REVIVING OLD FAVORITES 





See eer John G. Whittier............. Poems 
So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 


Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall ! 


O, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humblest sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains,— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


Sweet Kitty Neil...... John Francis Waller....... Poems 
*¢ Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that wheel— 
Your neat little foot will be weary from spinning ; 
Come trip down with me to the sycamore tree, 
Half the parish is there and the dance is beginning. 
The sun has gone down, but the full harvest moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-whitened valley ; 
While all the air rings with the soft loving things 
Each little bird sings in the green shaded valley ! ” 


With a blush and a smile, Kitty rose up the while, 

Her eyes in the glass, as-she bound her hair, glancing ; 
’Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues, — 

So she couldn’t but choose to go off to the dancing. 
But now on the green the glad groups are séen, 

Each gay-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing ; 
And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty Neil,— [ing. 

Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought of refus- 


Now Felix Magee puts his pipes to his knee, 
And with flourish so free sets each couple in motion; 
With a cheer and a bound the lads patter the ground, — 
The maids move around just like swans on the ocean. 
Cheeks bright as the rose, feet light as the does, 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing, — 
Search the world all around, from the sky to the ground, 
No such sight can be found as an Irish lass dancing! 


Sweet Kate! who could view your bright eyes of deep 
blue, [mildly,— 


Beaming humidly through their dark lashes so 


Your fair-turned arm, heaving breast, rounded form,— 
Nor feel his heart warm and his pulses throb wildly? 

Young Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, . 1 
Subdued by the smart of such painfui yet sweet love ; 

The sight leaves his eye, as he cries, with a sigh, 

‘* Dance light, for my heart it lies under your feet, love! * 


Farewell .....2009+ Thomas Moore........0++++ Poems 
Farewell—but, whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend who once welcomed it, too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return—not a hope may remain 
Of the few that have brightened his pathway of pain— 
But he ne’er will forget the short vision that threw 
Its enchantment around him, while lingering with you. 


And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 

To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup, 

Where’er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends! shall be with you that night; . 
Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your wiles, 

And return to me, beaming all o’er with your smiles ; 

Too bless’d, if it tells me that, ’mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice had murmur’d, ‘‘I wish he were here.” 


Let fate-do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
Which come, in the nighttime of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d, 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 


Haunted Houses........++++ Henry W. Longfellow...........- Poems 

All houses wherein men have lived and died 

Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 

With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 
We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 

Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 
The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is, while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 

The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 
These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants, and aspirations-high, 
Come from the influence of an unseen star, 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 











And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 

Into the realm of mystery and night— 
So from the world of spirits there descends 

A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


Elspeth’s Ballad.......... Sir Walter Scott.......... Poems 
Now haud your tongue, baithe wife and carle, 
And listen, great and sma’, 
And I will sing of Glenallan’s Earl 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 


The cronachs cried on Bennachie, 
And doun the Don and a’, 

And hieland and lawland may mournfu’ be 
For the sair field of Harlaw. 


They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 
They hae bridled a hundred black, 

With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, 
And a good knight upon his back. 


They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 
A mile but barely ten, 

When Donald came branking down the brae 
Wi’ twenty thousand men. 


‘Their tartans they were waving wide, 
Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 
Would deafen ye to hear. 


The great Earl in his stirrups stood, 
That Highland host to see. 
«¢ Now here a knight that’s stout and good, 
And may prove a jeopardie. 


«« What wouldst thou do, my squire so gay, 
That rides beside my rein, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl the day, 
And I were Roland Cheyne? 


“« To turn the rein were sin and shame, 
To fight were wondrous peril,— 
What would ye do now, Roland Cheyne, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl?” 


«« Were I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 
And ye were Roland Cheyne, 
The spur should be in my horse’s side, 
And the bridle upon his mane. 


“< If they hae twenty thousand blades, 
And we twice ten times ten, 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 
And we are mail-clad men. 


«¢ My horse should ride through ranks sae rude, 
As through the moorland fern,— 
Then ne’er let the gentle Norman blude 
Grow cold for Highland kerne.” 


Lanigan’s Ball.......... The Humor of Ireland (Chas. Scribner's Sons) 
In the town of Athy, one Jeremy Lanigan 
Battered away till he hadn’t a pound; 
His father he died and made him a man again, 
Left him a house and ten acres of ground ! 
He gave a grand party to friends and relations, 
Who wouldn’t forget him if he went to the wall ; 
And if you'll just listen, I’ll make your eyes glisten, 
With the rows and the ructions of Lanigan’s Ball. 


Myself, to be sure, got free invitations, 


For all the nice boys and girls I’d ask, 
And in less than a minute the friends and relations 


Were dancing as merry as bees round a cask. 


- 
” 
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Miss Kittie O’Hara, the nice little milliner, - 
Tipped me the wink for to give her a call, 

And soon I arrived with Timothy Glenniher, 
Just in time for Lanigan’s Ball. 


There was lashins of punch, and wine for the ladies, 
Potatoes and cakes and bacon and tay, 

The Nolans, the Dolans, and all the O’Grady’s, 
Were courting the girls and dancing away. 

Songs they sung as plenty as water, 


From The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Ould Hall, 






To Sweet Nellie Gray and The Ratcatcher’s Daughter, 


All singing together at Lanigan’s Ball. 


They were starting all sorts of nonsensical dances, 
Turning around in a nate whirligig, 
But Julia and I soon scatthered their fancies, 
And tipped them the twist of a rale Irish jig. 
Och mavrone! ’twas then she got glad o’ me: 
We danced till we thought the old ceilin’ would fall 
(For I spent a whole fortnight in Doolan’s Academy 
Learning a step for Lanigan’s Ball). 


The boys were all merry, the girls were all hearty, 
Dancin’ around in couples and groups, 


When an accident happened—young Terrence McCarthy 
He dhruv his right foot through Miss Halloran’s hoops. 


The creature she fainted, and cried ‘‘ Millia murther 
She called for her friends, and gathered them all; 
Ned Carmody swore he’d not stir a step further, 
But have satisfaction at Lanigan’s Ball. 


In the midst of the row Miss Kerrigan fainted— 
Her cheeks all the while were as red as the rose; 

And some of the ladies declared she was painted ; 
She took a small drop too much, I suppose. 

Her lover, Ned Morgan, so powerful and able, 


When he saw his dear colleen stretched out by the wall, 


He tore the left leg from under the table, 
And smashed the china at Lanigan’s Ball. 


Oh, boys, but then was the ructions— 
Myself got a lick from big Phelim McHugh, 
But I soon replied to his kind introductions, 
And kicked up a terrible hullabaloo. 
Old Casey the piper was near being strangled, 
They squeezed up his pipes, his bellows, and all; 
The girls in their ribbons they all got entangled, 
And that put an end to Lanigan’s Ball. 


The Jacobite on Tower Hill........ Walter Thornbury........ Poems 
He tripped up the steps with a bow and a smile, 
Offering snuff to the chaplain the while; 

A rose at his button-hole, that afternoon ; 


” 


[June. 


’Twas the tenth of the month, and the month it was 


Then, shrugging his shoulders, he looked at the man 
With the mask and the axe, and a murmuring ran 


Thtough the crowd, who, below, were all pushing to see 


The jailer kneel down and receive his fee. 


He looked at the mob, as they roared, with a stare, 
And took snuff again with a cynical air. 

I’m happy to give but a moment’s delight 

To the flower of my country agog for a sight.” 


Then he looked at the block, and, with scented cravat, 


Dusted room for his neck, gayly doffing his hat, 
Kissed his hand to a lady, bent low to the crowd, 


Then, smiling, turned round to the headsman and bowed. 


God save King James!” he cried, bravely and shrill, 
And the cry reached the houses at foot of the hill. 
My friend with the axe, ‘4 votre service,’” he said, 
And ran his white thumb ’long the edge of the blade. 
When the multitude hissed he stood firm as a rock; 
Then, kneeling, laid down his gay head on the block. 
He kissed a white rose—in a moment ’twas red 

With the life of the bravest of any that bled. 


o 
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Civilization as a Curse 
PROF, FLINDERS PETRIE..-.... BRITISH ASSOCIATION ADDRESS 

The foremost principle which should’ be always in 
view is that the civilization of any race is not a system 
which can be changed at will. Every civilization is the 
growing product of a very complex set of conditions, 
depending on race and character, on climate, on trade, 
and every minutia of the circumstances. To attempt to 
alter such a system apart from its conditions is impos- 
sible. No change is legitimate or beneficial to the real 
character of a people except what flows from conviction 
and the natural growth of the mind. And if the imposi- 
tion of a foreign system is injurious, how miserable is 
the forcing of a system such as ours, which is the most 
complex, unnatural, and artificial that has been known; 
a system developed in a cold country, amid one of the 
hardest, least sympathetic, and most self-denying and 
calculating of all peoples of the world. The result is 
death; we make a dead-house and call it civilization. 
Scarcely a single race can bear the contact and the bur- 
den. And then we talk complacently about the mys- 
terious decay of savages before white men. Let us turn 
now to our attempts on a higher race, the degenerated 
and Arabized descendants of a great people the Egyp- 
tians. Here there is much ability to work on, and also 
a good standard of comfort and morality, conformable 
to our notions. Yet the planting of another civilization 
is scarcely to be borne by them. The Europeanized 
Egyptian is in most cases the mere blotting-paper of 
civilization, absorbing what is most superficial and un- 
desirable. Yet some will say, why not plant all we can? 
What can be the harm of raising the intellect in some 
cases if we cannot do itin all? The harm is that you 
manufacture idiots. Some of the peasantry are taught 
to read and write, and the result of this burden which 
their fathers bore not is that they become fools. I can- 
not say this too plainly: an Egyptian who has had read- 
ing and writing thrust on him is, in every case that I 
have met with, half-witted, silly, or incapable of taking 
care of himself. His intellect and his health have been 
undermined and crippled by the forcing of education. 
With the Copt this is quite different; his fathers have 
been scribes for thousands of years, and his capacity is 
far greater, so that he can receive much more without 
. deterioration. Observation of these people leads to the 
view that the average man cannot receive much more 
knowledge than his immediate ancestors. What, then, 
it may be asked, can be done to elevate other races ? 
How can we benefit them? Most certainly not by 
Europeanizing them. By real education, leading out 
the mind to a natural and solid growth, much can be 
done, but not by enforcing a mass of accomplishments 
and artificialties of life. 

Our bigoted belief in reading and writing is not in 
the least justified when we look at the mass of man- 
kind. The exquisite art and noble architecture at 
Mykene, the undying song of Homer, the extensive 
trade of the bronze age, all belonged to people who 
never read orwrote. The great essentials of a valuable 


character—moderation, justice, sympathy, politeness and 
consideration, quick observation, shrewdness, ability to 
plan and prearrange, a keen sense of the uses and prop- 


erties of things—all these are the qualities on which I 
value my Egyptian friends, and such qualities are what: 
should be evolved by any education worth the name. 
The greatest educational influence, however, is exam- 
ple. This is obvious when we see how rapidly the 
curses of our civilization spread among those unhappily 
subjected to it. The contact of Europeans with lower 
races is almost always a detriment, and it is the severest 
reflection on ourselves that such should be the case. It 
is a subject which has given much room for thought in 
my own dealings with the Egyptian peasant, to consider 
how this deleterious effect is produced, and how it is to 
be avoided. First, it is due to carelessness in leaving 
temptations open to natives, which may be no tempta- 
tions to ourselves. To be careless about sixpence is as 
demoralizing to them as a man who tossed sovereigns 
about the street would be to us. If a man or a Govern- 
ment defrauds, it is but natural to the sufferer-to try and 
recompense himself by any means available, and thus 
an interminable system of reprisals is set up. Such is 
the chronic state of the East at present among the more 
civilized races. The Egyptians are notorious for their 
avarice, and are usually credited with being inveterate 
money-grabbers ; yet no sooner do they find this system 
of reprisal abandoned and strict justice maintained than 
they at once respond to it; and when confidence has 
once been gained, it is almost as common to find a man 
dispute an account against his own interest as for him- 
self, and scarcely ever is any attempt made at false 
statements or impositions. Such is the healthy response 
to straightforward dealing with them. 

It is the business of anthropology to step in and 
make a knowledge of other civilizations a part of all 
decent education. The origin and utility of the various 
customs and habits need to be pointed out, and in 
what way they are reasonable and needful to the well- 
being of the community. And, above all, we ought to 
impress every boy that this civilization in which he 
grows is only one of innumerable experiments in life 
that have been tried; that it is by no means the only 
successful one, or, perhaps, not the most successful, 
that there has been; that there are many other solu- 
tions of the problems of community and culture which 
are as good as our own, and that no one solution will 
fit a different race, climate, or set of conditions. The 
highest form of this perception of other existence is 
reached in the best history writing or fiction, which 
enables the reader to strip himself for the time of his. 
prejudices and views of life, and reclothe the naked. 
soul with an entirely different personality and environ- 
ment. Here we rin against the special bigotry of the: 
purely classical scholar, who looks on ancient literature 
as a peculiar preserve solely belonging to those who 
will labor to read it in its original dress. No one limits 
an acquaintance with Hebrew, Egyptian, or Arabic 
authors to those who can deal with those tongues; and 
Greek and Latin authors ought to be as familiar to the 
English reader as Milton or Macaulay. What seems. 
to be the most practical course would be the recogni- 
tion of civilization or social life as a branch of general 
reading to be stimulated in schools, and encouraged 
by subsequent inquiry as to the extent to which it is 
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followed and understood, without making it an addi- 
tional fang of the examination demon. The books re- 
quired for such reading should cover the life of Greece, 
Rome, Babylon, Egypt and Mexico in ancient times; 
and China, India, Persia, Russia, Spain, and one or 
two low civilizations, such as the Andamans and the 
Zulus, in modern times. Neither histories nor travels 
are wanted for this purpose, but a selection of the 
literature which shall most illustrate the social life and 
frame of the community, with full explanation and illus- 
trations. We need not to excite wonder, astonishment, 
or disgust, but rather to enable the reader to realize the 
daily life and to live in the very minds of the people. 
Where no literature is available, a vivid study of the 
nature of the practical working of their civilization 
should take its place. 





The Folly of Suicide 
CouNTEsS NORRAIKOW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 

The growing prevalence of suicide leads one to think 
that self-murder is really supposed to bring euthanasia 
to the unhappy victims. “ It is so hard to live ; so easy 
to die,” is the cry that yearly goes up from thousands of 
despairing hearts. ‘The cynical materialism of the times 
is largely responsible for this state of things. Men 
would rather believe that there can be no day of reck- 
oning beyond the grave—no recurring to past errors for 
which they can be held accountable. Such belief gives 
free rein to the criminality of which man is capable in 
the absence of that restraint which is supposed to come 
from fear of future punishment. To most men self- 
satisfaction constitutes a perfect life. The materialistic 


theory confirms these in their belief, for it seems to fill 


all requirements and abundantly feeds their self-conceit. 
These egotists feel that they can end their lives at will, 
without being responsible to either God or man. Indeed, 
one who deliberately attempts to take his own life can 
have no intelligent apprehension of either God or him- 
self. He recognizes no higher power than that wielded 
by mortal hands. The courts of human law bound his 
vision on every side, and to them alone does he acknowl- 
edge allegiance. 

The infusion of certain foreign elements into American 
life has undoubtedly tended to the increase of suicide. 
The conditions existing in Germany and Russia, for 
instance, have been the means of creating a class of 
thinkers who, in their efforts to solve the problem of life, 
have lost sight of its moral and spiritual aspects, and 
have fallen back on the simpler doctrine of materialism. 
In these “ fin de siécle ” days the world is flooded with 
theories, ‘‘ isms,” and creeds, but the endorsement and 
advocacy of suicide are among the latest eccentricities 
to be brought to public notice. That its favorable dis- 
cussion at the present time will improve the morals of 
the people is to be doubted, for there are so many un- 
fortunates trembling on the narrow bridge of uncertainty 
that to not a few it seems to open an avenue of escape 
of which not even a thought had hitherto entered their 
minds. As in theological matters, so in questions in- 
volving life and death, the ignorant invariably yield 
supremacy and obedience to those whom they look upon 
as their superiors in knowledge. That suicide has a 
moral side they seldom stop to consider ; but, like sheep, 
they blindly follow a leader, even though he be such in 
theory only—not in practice. It is so easy to sit by a 
cheerful fireside, in a well-appointed home, where the 
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wolf of want has never entered and the glow of human 
love and sympathy renders life doubly pleasant, and 
thoughtlessly discuss a subject of the utmost portent to 
thousands less favored! It is like crushing the head of 
the serpent in Paradise. The reptile could no longer 
disturb Eden, but when sent out into the world its seed 
brought forth fruit a hundred-fold. This is a fitting 
parallel to the theoretical advocates of self-murder. Why 
not act the Stoic at once, and thus set an example to 
weaker mortals ? Alas! they fear—they know not what. 
The future always holds a doubt. 

It should be remembered, however, that Zeno, the 
Stoic, and his followers, believed in a Supreme Being, 
and so ordered their lives while on earth that they con- 
sidered themselves eligible for entrance at any time into 
the unknown—whatever that might hold for them. 
They simply ignored their obligations to the rest of 
humanity, and felt that, as they did not come into the 
world of their own volition, they were free to leave it— 
after suitable preparation—when and how they pleased. 
But the Stoics were a band of earnest thinkers whom 
the petty ailments and annoyances of daily life could 
not affect. They soared beyond the ken of ordinary 
mortals, and lived at a time too remote from our stage 
of civilization to be considered in any sense a prece- 
dent for our guidance. Yet favorable allusion has been 
frequently made to this race of men, whose existence 
continued through several centuries and died out with 
the advent of Christianity; but we are now living in an 
era when man must acknowledge his moral obligations 
to home and society. These render suicide a violation 


‘of his duties to both, and therefore a crime against law; 


order, and humanity itself. 

But there is yet another and higher side to the ques- 
tion—the spiritual. If we indeed partake of the Divine 
essence—are one with God—the crime becomes still 
greater, for the suicide seeks not only to terminate his 
earthly career, but also to quench the vital spark which 
God out of himself has implanted within him. The 
materialist, ignoring a future life, thinks that in hasten- 
ing his passage into oblivion, he is leaving all trouble 
behind. As with all things else in nature, however, 
“death”: is but the portal through which he enters 
upon another stage of existence. It has been said that 
it requires courage to take one’s life, but it often re- 
quires more courage to live. It is the moral duty of 
every one at the first approach of the dread tempter to 
turn resolutely aside and refuse to listen to its prompt- 
ings, as suicide often takes the form of disease and be- 
comes epidemic. Another point to be considered just 
here is the tendency of the suicidal mania to become 
hereditary. Suicide is commonly attributed to a de- 
rangement of the mental faculties. Much brooding on 
this fact, together with the dreaded possibility of trans- 
mission to offspring, will often unsettle an unbalanced 
mind ; and so the sad story is continued from father to 
son. 

Modern Christianity is apparently inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the case, and therefore we must 
look for a saviour within man himself. The moral side 
of his nature must be touched and quickened, and the 
individual thus brought to understand his personal re- 
sponsibility. Then shall we hear less of self-destruc- 
tion. Man does not actually die. The life element 
which the Creator caused to breathe through his nos- 
trils persists for all time; else eternity were not an at- 
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tribute of the Deity. It is but the shell—the outer 
covering—of man which is consigned to the grave. 
The immortal entity ascends to realms unseen by the 
physical eye, and according as a man has sown here 
shall he reap there. ‘The time spent here is but pre- 
paratory to the continuance of life. on a higher plane. 
Nature’s laws are immutable, and earthly experience 
teaches that failure to obey is attended with dire conse- 
quences. How serious, then, must be the after-effects 
of suicide! The willful destruction of self creates sud- 
den discord among the laws by which that life is gov- 
erned, and it may require hundreds of years to effect 
harmonious readjustment. In the meantime, the poor 
earthbound soul is living over and over again, in agony 
of remorse, the great crime committed against universal 
law. 

Owing to many varieties of mental discord, human 
thoughts at times take on fantastic shapes, and the 
thinking organism resolves itself into the abnormal. The 
mind becomes bereft of reasoning power, the world is 
viewed as through a diminishing glass, or rather through 
highly colored glasses having distorted lenses. When 
the mind has reached this stage of inharmony, the case 
is considered incurable, and self-destruction is prevented 
by incarceration of the victim. Statistics gathered in 
various parts of the world show that fewer women than 
men take the fatal leap into the unknown. This is ac- 
counted for by various hypotheses. Consider, for in- 
stance, the difference in the life responsibilities of the 
sexes. The man is naturally the head of the household, 
and as the bread-winner of the family he takes upon his 
shoulders a load which he is often unable to carry. 
This situation in many instances results in a dishonored 
name. What, then, is left for the poor fellow who has 
risked his all that his family may live in comfort? Sui- 
cide seems to him the only avenue of escape. Better 
that, he thinks, than a life spent in a prison cell, while 
his dear ones undergo the disgrace of his living death. 
Man holds high social position in great esteem, and in- 
tegrity still higher, and when the first collapses and the 
latter is questioned he no longer feels equal to meeting 
his fellow-man. When ruin thus overtakes him, it is 
not he alone who suffers; his immediate family are 
more often engulfed in the maelstrom of destruction, 
and suicide under these overwhelming conditions seems 
the only relief. 

By women, however, the suicidal act is viewed in a 
different light. The fact that the feminine death-rate 
from this cause is lower than that of men should be 
considered from the standpoint of both moral and phy- 
sical sensibility, and also from a psychological point of 
view. While man, as a rule, is not attuned to the finer 
susceptibilities of moral suasion, woman is keenly intui- 
tive in her perceptions of right or wrong. Visit any 
large church during service, and you find that the con- 
gregation numbers at least three women to one man, 
thus demonstrating the fact that woman’s emotional 
nature responds the more readily to the religious impulse. 
One would suppose, therefore, that she would more 
easily yield to despair and death. That this is not the 
case, however, is due tu one of the most important fac- 
tors of psychology. She studies the moral and spiritual 
aspect of suicide from a higher altitude thanman. The 


God within her responds more promptly to the need of 
sympathy, and, above all, hope is her guiding star. This 
attribute she possesses in a most remarkable degree. 
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She is also more apt to recognize the spiritual than the 
material side of nature, and to regard with reverence 
duties and ties which members of the sterner sex utterly 
ignore. If such were not the fact, the closer relations 
of life would become unbearable. Discord would hold 
absolute sway and supplant the harmony of peace. 
The divine function of maternity is also a most con- 
vincing deterrent on the woman’s side, for, like the 
lioness, she thinks nothing of facing death in her efforts 
to protect her offspring from harm. ‘The thought of 
leaving her children dependent for sympathy upon a 
cold and unfeeling world causes her to hesitate before 
resorting to self-murder. This consideration, of course, 
does not prevent the rich woman from taking poison to 
release herself from the ennui of indolence, for she 
knows that her death will not affect her children’s posi- 
tion in life. But the weaker the child, and the poorer 
the mother, the stronger does the latter cling to life and 
offspring. This fact illustrates one of the fundamental 
principles of being, and is a beautiful manifestation of 
natural law. 

Another fact which helps to account for the great 
difference in the number of male and female suicides, 
is woman’s adaptability to circumstances. In many 
instances poverty is the means through which the spiritual 
side of woman’s nature is developed. Material distress 
serves to arouse her latent talents, and a psychological 
development ensues which she would not have dreamed 
of under more rosy conditions. It is more than probable 
that through these qualities, coupled with her keen in- 
tuitive powers, she sees the folly of the despairing deed, 
and the smallness of the gain accomplished thereby, an 
act which men would never commit, even under the 
utmost provocation, if they could only be made to 
comprehend the laws of being. The relentless law of 
compensation holds good in this case as in all others 
that pertain to life. As Ouida remarks, “‘ Consequences 
are unpitying.” The arbitrary dispatch of an im- 
mortal soul from its earthly tenement to the world of 
spirit, might be compared to the plucking of unripe fruit. 
It is an overthrow, a denial, a thwarting of nature’s 
unfulfilled intentions. The injury is not alone to the 
individual entity, but to the entire universe, just as the 
picking of a green apple results in more or less harm to 
the tree. The act of suicide introduces one more ele- 
ment of discord, and from a spiritual standpoint nothing 
is gained, but much is lost. ‘The one who has lived out 
his allotted time, and acquired all the experience pos- 
sible, has the best chance, according to the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, of “ coming into light.” 

Suicide has been a concomitant of all ages and peo- 
ples, and, strange as it may seem, civilization appears 
to increase the number of self-murders. In countries 
where material science and free thought walk hand in 
hand, notably Germany, less regard is paid to the taking 
of life than in other parts of the world where those in- 
novations conflict less with theology. Reasoning from 
this fact, it would appear that minds which are spirit- 
ually inclined are a powerful factor in subjugating and 
regulating the conduct of the masses with which they 
have to deal. If this can be scientifically demonstrated, 
what a glorious truth is revealed! Spirituality will at 
last have proclaimed its dominance over mere matert- 
elisin, and a religion of universal brotherhood will be 
cstebushed. That such a religion would usher in the 
mille xnia! dawn, is believed by all who have made a 
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comparative study of the prehistoric and present ages 
of man. Perhaps at no time in the world’s existence 
have poverty and wealth been so closely allied, nor 
has the conflict between the two been brought so 
forcibly to public attention as now. In the light of 
their varying aspects, it would seem as if they issued 
a silent challenge to the real reformer—to the man 
whose brother-love is the strongest element in his nature 
—to step in and effect a readjustment of social, moral, 
and economic conditions. Not till this is brought about 
may we look for a reduction in the number of suicides, 
matricides, regicides, and other unnatural modes of de- 
stroying human life. 

There are Socratic natures in the present age, as in 
the centuries which preceded Christ’s coming, and they 
are treated with little more veneration than was the seer 
of ancient times. Knowledge beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the masses is frequently considered of little use 
to any save its possessor. To form a proper conception 
of life here and hereafter, the people must be educated 
up to a better understanding of the purpose of being 
and the facts of pre-existence. Matter must subserve 
mind, and the power of thought rightly directed should 
be made manifest in a way comprehensible to the race 
at large. Instruction must be given in the nature and 
attributes of the individual ego, defining its relation as 
in unity with its Source. Schools that have competent 
teachers are the people’s only hope of salvation, men- 
tally, morally, and spiritually. The man who recog- 
nizes the spirituality of his existence can never attempt 
to take his life. The spiritual recognition robs him of 
both means and desire. 





Tramps as Human Beings 
Morrison I, SwWIFT OUTLOOK 

An investigator has estimated that there are 46,000 
male tramps in the United States, costing the country 
from $8,000,600 to $10,000,000 annually. Eleven- 
twelfths of them are under fifty years old, five-sixths 
are able-bodied, and three-fifths have some occupation 
requiring skill. No one regards the tramp with favor, 
and few think that there is any ground for his existence. 
The measures taken against him are, therefore, usually 
harsh and often savage. There is a favorite theory 
among those who have not tried tramping that tramp 
life is attractive, that tramps are inveterately opposed 
to work, and that the charm ought to be broken by a 
countervailing administration of stringent penalties and 
pain. This method has been given a fair test in Cali- 
fornia during the past winter, and by its side a humane 
system has been under experiment. California is the 
winter rendezvous of Western tramps, of whom many 
move southward to avoid the Northern exposure. 
Sacramento fell into their hands for a while, just as the 
Legislature was about to convene, and “ the people of 
the State capital were wildly excited over a regular 
€pidemic of crime.” The terror and danger increased, 
until a Vigilance Committee after the early pattern 
was formed, and the tramps were driven to jail “like 
sheep.” ‘The committee found them in camp on the 
levee and in the lumber-yards and vacant buildings. 
Their photographs were taken, and they were told to 
leave the city and never enter it again, or to take the 
consequences.” But, as a San Francisco newspaper 
remarked, that rough-and-ready method offers no solu- 
tion. One town or county drives the tramps on to the 
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next; but this fails, for, as the tramp himself asks, 
“‘What are we to do when we get there? We are not 
wanted there any more than here.” An arrest is equally 
futile and more expensive. 

The method of discouragement applied to them was 
the time-honored ball and chain. The Herald of Los 
Angeles, where it was faithfully employed, gives the 
following description of its effects: “ Every afternoon, 
at about four o’clock, the clashing of chains on Second 
Street, in front of the police station, attracts the passing 
pedestrian, and, turning, the members of the chain- 
gang—poorly fed, ragged and dirty—appear to the full 
view of the tourist. Little children stand in droves and 
watch the poor fellows as they lift the balls and chains 
and stagger, half exhausted, into their squalid cells to 
spend the night. The people of this community are 
becoming tired of this relic of barbarism, and a move- 
ment is on foot to have some legislation passed to 
change the law by which these men are so shamefully 
degraded and ill-treated. The average member of the 
chain-gang is usually some unfortunate fellow who has 
committed no crime save that of being poor. He is 
a vagrant, homeless and ragged, and he is gathered in 
by the police and sentenced. In the chain-gang he is 
shackled and placed on an equality with a felon, and 
guarded as carefully as though he had been convicted 
of murder and sentenced to be hanged. For over a 
year the chain-gang has been employed in cutting 
down the First Street hill. They are taken to work at 
seven o’clock in the morning, in several dirt-wagons 
belonging to the Street Department, and a scant lunch 
packed in a box is taken along to stay their hunger 
until their return at night, when the regulation dinner 
of a square inch of boiled beef, a piece of bread, and 
bean-water is supplied.” 

It was claimed by the police that a man need not 
work in the chain-gang unless he chooses to ; but not to 
choose was to be put on short rations—a felicitous 
argument when the menu of the regulation dinner is 
contemplated. The public could not settle down to 
perfect comfort while this was going on. The President 
of the City Council said: “I have always been opposed 
to the chain-gang, for many reasons, the principal one 
being that it is too expensive to the city. * * * As mat- 
ters now stand, the men are demoralized, and parading 
them in full view of the public, shackled, I think hurts 
the city.” A clergyman condemned the system, saying : 
“It produces in the heart a repulsive feeling against 
government and laws, and creates a thirst for revenge 
which frequently develops into reckless and lawless con- 
duct. * * * It is not reformatory. It does not teach a 
trade ; it is barefaced injustice, which creates a hatred 
for industry, and trains these men to shirk as far as pos- 
sible the performance of labor.” One of the chain- 
gangers had been a rancher, and came to town witha 
few dollars to find something to do. He failed, and had 
been obliged to take lodgings ina box car. ‘The police 
found him and introduced him to the chain-gang. One 
of his companions with the chain and ball had revealed 
the secrets and ease of housebreaking. He thought, 
when he got away from the “slop” and shackles and 
public exhibition and nightly vermin of the prison, he 
should not take the trouble to be honest any more: 

Pomona, Santa Barbara, and Ventura were governed 
by humanitarian ideas, and obtained very different re- 
sults. In Ventura they issued meal-tickets, and required 
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for each two hours’ work. They also gave a lodging 
ticket for a third-class boarding-house upon the same 
terms, but most of the men preferred to forego this 
luxury, and slept in the gas house. Nearly seven hun- 
dred of these tickets were distributed during the winter, 
and at least ten per cent. more in actual value than was 
expended was received back in labor. None of those 
working for the town was arrested for any offense. It 
was remarked by every one who saw them work that 
they did as well as those receiving regular wages. ‘The 
principal promoter of the plan says that the municipality 
is in fact in debt to these men, because it took more 
work of them than it paid for. The nature of the ser- 
vice was cleaning gutters, streets, and crossings, and 
some of the men remained a number of weeks. An 
old soldier was arrested for sleeping in a box car, and 
pleaded guilty of vagrancy. ‘The justice did not have 
the heart to send him to jail, and he now is at work ina 
good place. After the ticket plan was adopted, there 
were no more calls for meals at the back door. At first 
many people were in favor of making the labor as hard 
and disagreeable as possible, and were inclined to the 
chain-gang and rock pile. ‘If we had had to depend 
on the humane for getting this thing into operation, it 
could not have been done,” said one of the citizens. 
“We had to rely on the economical, that it would pay ; 
and we proved it. The amount of work done was so 
obvious that it satisfied all the citizens. The quality of 
the work also impressed every one. Now the town 
would not think of adopting any other plan. The men 
were mostly industrious persons who simply could not 
find work to do.” 

The results at Santa Barbara were equally gratifying. 
In eight weeks 820 meal-tickets and 270 lodging-tickets 
were redeemed. A local writer said at the close of the 
winter: “‘ There is no question but that the large ma- 
jority of the men applying at the Labor Relief Yard are 
honest and industrious, and that their misfortunes are 
due to the dull times and the cessation or crippled con- 
dition of many industries. They are, as a rule, well- 
behaved, respectful, grateful, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity to prove that they are not paupers. Some of 
them give evidence of education and breeding above 
the average. * * * The wages allowed the men in meal 
and lodging tickets are very small.” The law of hu- 
manity has not altogether asserted itself while opulent 
communities hire men in distress to work for such 
wages; but compared with imprisonment and prison 
support at the public cost, with the enforced rock pile, 
or with driving them out of town, how civilized! 





The Scientific Study of Crime | 
TG. CROUGION ons sesccecces THE HosPITaL 
The study of imperfect, arrested and unrelational 
development would not be complete without some men- 
tion of the modern school of “ criminology.” The gen- 
eral conclusions of that school, as represented by Lom- 
broso, its most famous professor, are that criminality is 


. largely due to weakness of brain, whether weakness 


of intellect, of natural feeling, of control, or of social 
instinct, and that environment, education and example 
are less accountable for criminality on the whole than 
are heredity and arrestment or perversion in the devel- 
opment of the brain as regards its highest qualities. To 
prove this contention, criminals of all kinds, of all ages, 
and of all countries have been studied, described, as- 


sorted, and photographed. ‘The greater the villain, the 
better was the specimen ; and the habits, the ways, the 
whole life history of him have been minutely investigated. 
His brain, his eyes, his ears, his face, his whole body 
in its every part, have been measured and described. 
Specimens of the class of both sexes, having been pho- 
tographed and drawn, are depicted in endless rows in 
Lombroso’s pages for comparison with each other, and 
with ordinary men and women. Lombroso’s conclu- 
sions are definite and far-reaching, and, if absolutely 
true, imply a recasting of our present system of trying 
and treating our criminals. For if men are “villains on 
necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by spherical predominance; drunkards, 
liars, and adulterers by an enforced obedience of plan- 
etary influence,” there is little use in trying to reform and 
make them honest citizens. 

No one can study the inmates of a iarge prison with- 
out seeing that the majority of them are poor specimens 
of humanity in body and mind. They are distinguished 
by a general falling away from the type of ideal hu- 
manity in all directions. Their heads are to a large 
extent badly shaped, their facial appearance and ex- 
pression are commonly poor, their hard palates are 
largely deformed, their movements are ungraceful, and 
there are frequent marks of neurotic and general degen- 
eration. Yet all these facts do not prove a “ criminal 
type,” or even a series of different criminal types. Let 
any observer next go and examine with the same mi- 
nutely observant eye the people of the class from whom 
most of the criminals come, but who have never been 
criminals at all. He will find the same general evi- 
dences of a low type of body and mind, but he will soon 
observe that in many of the actual criminals all the evi- 
dences of degeneracy are markedly accentuated. It 
seems to be true that the majority of criminals are just 
the worst and lowest of a degenerate stratum of society, 
most of whom, criminals and non-criminals, bear on their 
bodies and minds certain “stigmata” of degeneration. 

Is the study of the mental and bodily characteristics of 
the criminal by the modern scientific methods therefore 
useless? By no means. It clearly demonstrates there 
are among criminals many whose brain power is so low 
that they are virtually criminals by organic necessity if 
subjected to certain temptations. One most striking 
fact is brought out in the “ judicial statistics.” It is that 
about half the criminals on their first conviction are under 
twenty-five years of age. Now this at once, to my mind, 
gives criminality a physiological and pathological aspect. 
It needs a certain power of mental inhibition to resist 
temptation, especially among the low, the poor, and the 
degenerate. That power is not completed, in a full 
physiological sense, till the full development of the brain 
at twenty-five. This relationship of much of our crimi- 
nality to adolescence is a strong argument for the exer- 
tions of the practical reformatory educators of young 
criminals. The fact of unfavorable heredity does not. 
in any way militate against such acourse. Physiologists. 
know that the brain is then plastic, and that many he- 
reditary weaknesses can then be antagonized. Let us, 
therefore, go on studying our criminals by all the 
methods of the criminologist, and let us also go on try- 
ing to reform them by every moral, religious, and edu- 
cational means, especially when they-are young ; but let 
us reserve our final conclusions as to the strengths of 
heredity and environment till we get more facts. 











MISS BETTY’S MANTLE: RIVALRY IN THE CHURCH 


By JoHN GALT 





A selected reading from The Annals of the Parish and The 
Ayrshire Legatees. By John Galt (Robert Bros.), The author 
of this volume was born in 1779, and died in 1839. The vogue 
of the Scotch school of writers makes this revival of Galt’s works 
timely and interesting. This quaint reading is from the journal 
of the village minister of Dalmailing, who a few weeks prior to 
this had united in marriage Captain Macadam and Kate Malcolm, 
whom proud Lady Macadam considered beneath her son’s station. 


By some cause that I do not recollect (if ever I had 
it properly told), the regiment wherein the captain had 
bought his commission was not sent to the plantations, 
but only over to Ireland, by which the captain and his 
lady were allowed to prolong their stay in the parish 
with his mother. And he, coming of age while he was 
among us, in making a settlement on his wife, bought 
the house at the Braehead, which was then just built by 
Thomas Shivers, the mason; and he gave that house, 
with a judicious income, to Mrs. Malcolm, telling her 
that it was not becoming, he having it in his power to 
do the contrary, that she should any longer be depend- 
ent on her own industry. For this the young man got 
a name like a sweet odor in all the countryside; but 
that whimsical and prelatic lady, his mother, just went 
out of all bounds, and played such pranks, for an old 
woman, as cannot be told. To her daughter-in-law, 
however, she was wonderful kind. But who could 
have thought that in this kindness a sore trial was brew- 
ing for me! 

It happened that Miss Betty Wudrife, the daughter 
of an heritor, had been on a visit to some of her friends 
in Edinburgh, and, being at Edinburgh, she came out 
with a fine mantle, decked and adorned with many a 
ribbon-knot, such as had never been seen in the parish. 
The Lady Macadam, hearing of this grand mantle, 
sent to beg Miss Betty to lend it to her to make a copy 
for young Mrs. Macadam. But Miss Betty was so 
vogie (vain) with her gay mantle that she sent back 
word it would be making it o’er common, which so 
nettled the old courtly lady that she vowed revenge, 
and said the mantle would not be long seen on Miss 
Betty. Nobody knew the meaning of her words, but 
she sent for Miss Sabrina, the schoolmistress. 

Between the two a secret plot was laid against Miss 
Betty and her Edinburgh mantle; and Miss Sabrina, 
in a very treacherous manner, for which I afterwards 
chided her severely, went to Miss Betty and got a sight 
of the mantle, and how it was made, and all about it, 
until she was in a capacity to make another like it, 
by which my lady and she, from old silk and satin 
“‘ negligées” which her ladyship had worn at the French 
court, made up two mantles of the self-same fashion 
as Miss Betty’s, and, if possible, more sumptuously 
garnished, but in a flagrant fool way. 

On the Sunday morning after, her ladyship sent for 
Jenny Gaffaw and her daft daughter, Meg, and showed 
them the mantles, and said she would give them half- 
a-crown if they would go with them to the kirk and 
take their place in the bench beside the elders, and, 
after worship, walk home before Miss Betty. Wudrife. 
The two poor natural things were just transported with 
the sight of such bravery, and needed no other bribe; 
so, over their bits of ragged duds, they put on the 


pageantry and walked away to the kirk like peacocks, 
and took their place on the bench, to the great diversion 
of the whole congregation. 

I had no suspicion of this, and had prepared an affect- 
ing discourse about the horrors of war, in which I 
touched, with a tender hand, on the troubles that 
threatened families and kindred in America; but all the 
time I was preaching, doing my best, and expatiating 
till the tears came into my eyes, I could not divine what 
was the cause of the inattention of my people. For the 
two vain haverals (chattering, half-witted folk) were on 
the bench under me; and I could not see them; and 
there they sat, spreading their feathers and picking their 
wings, stroking down and setting right their finery, with 
such an air as no living soul could see and withstand, 
while every eye in the kirk was now on them, and now 
on Miss Betty Wudrife, who was in a worse situation 
than if she had been on the stool of repentance. 

Greatly grieved with the little heed that was paid to 
my discourse, I left the pulpit with a heavy heart. But 
when I came out into the kirkyard, and saw the two 
antics—linking like ladies, and aye keeping in the way 
before Miss Betty, and looking back and round in their 
pride and admiration, with high heads and a wonderful 
pomp—lI was really overcome, and could not keep my 
gravity, and laughed loud out among the graves, and in 
the face of all my people; who, seeing how I was van- 
quished in that unguarded moment by my enemy, made 
a universal and most unreverent breach of all decorum, 
at which Miss Betty, who had been the cause of all, ran 
into the first open door, and almost fainted away with 
mortification. 

This affair was regarded by the elders asa sinful tres- 
pass on the orderliness that was needful in the Lord’s 
house ; and they called on me in the manse that night, 
and said it would be a guilty connivance if I did not 
rebuke and admonish Lady Macadam of her evil. 

I, who knew her ladyship’s light way, would fain have 
had the elders to overlook it rather than expose myself 
to her tantrums ; but they considered the thing as a great 
scandal, so that I was obligated to conform to their 
wishes. I might have as well stayed at home, however, 
for her ladyship was in one of her jocose humors when 
I went to speak to her on the subject, and it was so far 
from my power to make a proper impression on her of 
the enormity that had been committed, that she made 
me laugh, in spite of my reason, at the fantastical drol- 
lery of her malicious prank on Miss Betty Wudrife. 

It did not end here, however ; for the Session, know- 
ing that it was profitless to speak to the daft mother 
and daughter, who had been the instruments, gave 
orders to Willy Howking, the betheral, not to let them 
again so far into the kirk; and Willy, having scarcely 
more sense than them both, thought proper to keep 
them out next Sunday altogether. The two said nothing 
at the time ; but the adversary was busy with them, for, 
on the Wednesday following, there being a meeting of 
the Synod at Ayr, to my utter amazement the mother 
and daughter made their appearance there in all their 
finery, and raised a complaint against me and the Ses- 
sion for debarring them from church privileges. 
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Living Stones in Falkland 
PLANTS ANCHORING BOWLDERS....-... PUBLIC OPINION 

The most curious specimens of vegetable or plant life 
in existence are the so-called “ living stones” of the Falk- 
land Islands. Those islands are among the most cheerless 
spots in the world, being constantly subjected to a strong 
Polar wind. In such aclimate it is impossible for trees 
to grow erect, as they do in other countries, but nature 
has made amends by furnishing a supply of wood in the 
most curious shape imaginable. The visitor to the Falk- 
lands sees scattered here and there singular-shaped blocks 
of what appear to be weather-beaten and moss-covered 
bowlders in various sizes. Attempt to turn one of these 
“‘ bowlders ” over and you will meet with a surprise, be- 
cause the stone is actually anchored by roots of great 
strength ; in fact, you will find that you are fooling with 
one of the native trees. No other country in the world 
has such a peculiar “ forest” growth, and it is said to 
be next to impossible to work the odd-shaped blocks 
into fuel, because it is perfectly devoid of “ grain,” and 
appears to be a twisted mass of woody fibres. 





The Antiquity of Plants 
BEFORE THE DAWN OF HIsToRY....GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

That all our cultivated plants originally grew wild, 
from the nature of the case, admits of no question. But 
just where some of them originated, or even how they 
appeared in their wild state, is a question as puzzling as 
it is interesting. As they seem to have been thoroughly 
domesticated at a time greatly antedating even the ear- 
liest dawn of human history, there is no means of tra- 
cing them back to the time and place of their original 
discovery and cultivation. In some instances this long 
period of cultivation has resulted in such a complete 
change in the nature of the plants that their wild pro- 
genitors, if they still exist, have not yet been recognized 
or identified. In other cases it is generally believed 
that the origina) plant in its natural state has long ago 
become extinct. Such is the case with maize (Indian 
corn) and wheat, though there are those who profess to 
believe that genuine wild wheat is still to be found in 
the little frequented hilly regions of Mesopotamia. 

In the early part of the present century Humboldt, 
in his treatise on The Geography of Plants, asserted 
that ‘‘the origin, the first home of the plants most use- 
ful to man, and which have accompanied him from the 
remotest epochs, is a secret as impenetrable as the dwell- 
ing of all our domestic animals. We do not know what 
tegion produced spontaneously wheat, barley, oats, or 
tye. The plants which constitute the natural riches of 
all the inhabitants of the tropics, the banana, the paw- 
paw, the manioc, and maize, have never been found in 
a wild state.” During the last forty or fifty years, how- 
ever, there has been much patient research in these 
fields, which has not been altogether without reward. 

Among the important plants under cultivation at the 
dawn of history, or more than 4,000 years ago, are: 

Apples—-Still found wild over extensive regions of the 
north temperate zone. First cultivated in Southeastern 
Europe or Western Asia. 

Barley—Among the most ancient of cultivated plants. 
The common or four-rowed barley, as also the six-rowed 


kind, probably originated from the two-rowed, which 
appears to have been the kind earliest cultivated. It 
is a native of Western Asia. 

Cabbage—Still found wild in many parts of Europe, 
where it has been cultivated from the earliest times. 

Cucumber—The original wild species from which the 
cultivated vine came is supposed to be found still at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and in other parts of India. 

Onion—First cultivated in Southwestern Asia, where 
the originals of the cultivated species are still to be 
found. Held sacred and worshiped in Egypt in very 
early times. 

Peach—De Candolle has no hesitancy in assigning 
the origin of this fruit to China, though other eminent 
botanists believe it to have been cultivated in Persia 
and elsewhere at an equally early age. 

Pear—First cultivated in the temperate portions of 
Europe and Asia, where it still flourishes in the wild 
state. 

Rice—First cultivated in Southern China or India. 
Not native in Egypt, though it has through the greater 
part of historic time been extensively cultivated there. 

Tea—Chinese records are quoted to prove that tea 
was cultivated in that country at least 2,700 years be- 
fore Christ, and it is generally conceded that its use 
originated in that region. 

Turnips—The several species all appear to have orig- 
inated in Europe, but to have early spread under culti- 
vation into Siberia and other parts of Asia. They are 
still found in their original wild state in many parts of 
Northern Europe. 

Watermelons—Formerly supposed to have been na- 
tives of Southern Italy, but later investigations have 
traced their origin to Africa, ‘They are certainly in- 
digenous to the “ Dark Continent,” and are still found 
wild in the tropical regions on both sides of the equator. 

Wheat—The extreme antiquity and wide area of the 
cultivation of wheat have rendered it difficult to ascer- 
tain just where it actually originated. It was well known 
in the earliest times of which any records are to be found, 
all through the temperate regions of Asia, Europe and 
Africa, from China to the Canary Islands. It has been 
discovered in the bricks of the pyramid of Dashur, Egypt, 
to which is given a date more than 3350 B.C. The 
latest researches assign its origin to the region of the 
Euphrates, where it still exists wild—if anywhere. 

Among plants which are known to have been under 
cultivation for more than 2,000 years, but not so an- 
ciently as the foregoing, are: 

Beets—Originated around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, where they are still to be found in abundance 
in the wild state. 

Cotton—The species now most commonly and gener- 
ally cultivated originated in Southern Asia, probably in 
India. Tree cotton is a native of tropical Africa. Sea 


island cotton is indigenous to America, and one or more 
species were found under cultivation by the natives 
around the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico at the 
time of the discovery of the continent. 

Lettuce—Still grows wild along the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and along the same latitude through 
It was cultivated as a salad by the 


to Eastern Asia. 
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ancient Greeks and Romans, and probably at a still 
earlier period by the Asiatics. 

Oats—De Candolle says: “As all the varieties of 
oats are cultivated, and none have been discovered in 
a truly wild state, it is very probable that they are all 
derived from a single prehistoric form,” which he traces 
to Eastern Europe and Tartary. Oats have been found 
among the remains of the Swiss lake-dwellings of the 
age of bronze. , 

Plums—The species or varieties most extensively 
cultivated appear to have originated in Southeastern 
Europe or Western Asia. 

Rye—Appears to have been first cultivated in Eastern 
Europe. The discovery of the original wild plant has 
been claimed, but it is doubted by the best authorities. 

Among the more extensively cultivated and useful 
plants that the New World has had the honor of furnish- 
ing may be mentioned : 

Maize—At the time of the discovery of the new con- 
tinent, we are told, maize was one of the staples of its 
meagre agriculture, from the La Platte valley to the 
region of the present United States, with every indica- 
tion of having been cultivated from a great antiquity. 
Although diligent search has been made it has never 
been found in the truly wild state, but it is thought to 
have originated south of the Isthmus—perhaps in the 
region of New Grenada. 

Potato—Like maize, the potato was found under cul- 
tivation, and with the appearance of ancient usage, at 
the time of the discovery of America. It is still found 
wild along the west coast of South America, south of 
the equator, believed to be the region of its origin. 

Pumpkin—Appears to have been first cultivated by 


the natives in the region of Northern Mexico or South- 
ern United States. Texas claims to be its original home. 
Tomatoes—Natives of tropical South America, prob- 


ably Peru. Cultivated in that region at the time of the 
discovery, but only comparatively recently recognized 
as an important article of food in the Old World. 





Do Plants Really Feel? 
A Woman’s OpSERVATIONS....NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

‘Tt seems incomprehensible to me how people can 
believe that plants do not feel!” said the other day a 
woman whose hobby is her garden. ‘They not only 
feel, but they have their moods and apparent reasoning 
powers. ‘Take roses, for instance; they are wonder- 
fully intelligent, if the term may be used. They actually 
sulk if they find what they do not wish to cling to in 
their path, and refuse to grow, and then rush past it, as 
if they had made up their minds to it and wished to 
have it over. I watched a creeper not long ago which 
had grown to a certain height on a string which was 
attached to the side of a shingled house with a nail. 
When the vine reached the side of the house it hesitated, 
several of the branches threw themselves back and ap- 
peared to protest, and swayed helplessly in the wind. 
Finally a younger branch arrived on the scene of action; 
it actually appeared to grasp the situation, and, after a 
day or two of apparent hesitation, it completely changed 
its tactics, and, in place of the tendrils that had clung 
to the cords, it threw out suckers, like the foot of a fly, 
and made a new start upward. The funny part of it 
was that the others literally followed its example, al- 
though apparently they did not have the sense to think 
of the plan themselves, all but one or two, who could 
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not bring themselves to change their habits, and so re- 
mained stunted forever. 

“‘T had another experience with a vine last year that 
was curious. It was a German ivy, and when I planted 
it in a hanging basket in the veranda, it was to all ap- 
pearance a healthy, happy little plant, with no morbid 
tendencies whatever. But it suddenly developed in the 
strangest way! It shot out one, and only one, long, 
green, thick, creepy stem, without a single leaf, and 
grew along the rafters of the veranda in and out, like a 
horrid green headless worm. It grew so fast that it 
seemed uncanny, and you will laugh to hear that I be- 
came actually nervous about it. When it had attained 
the extraordinary growth of twelve or more feet I re- 
solved to destroy it, and when I cut off the thick, suc- 
culent stem and threw the long, curious development 
writhing upon the floor, I felt as if I had killed a mon- 
ster. What the life was in that creature I cannot tell, 
but it was certainly not natural!” 





Why the Leaves. Fall 

A Stupy oF AUTUMN....NEW YorRK HoME JouURNAL 

It appears strange that the fall of the leaf may be 
sometimes connected with the approach of cold, and 
sometimes with hot weather ; but it is very conclusively 
shown that this is the case. Heat and cold are only 
indirect causes, the primary cause being the danger 
threatened to the plant by the continuance of transpira- 
tion; and it is contended that the throwing off of the 
transpiring surface and the temporary stoppage of the 
sap current furnish one of the best protective measures, 
in plants surrounded by air, against excessive transpira- 
tion. Again, in autumn the absorbing activity of the 
roots is so reduced by the low temperature of the soil 
that the water which is lost by transpiration is no 
longer replaced. Frost hastens the fall of the leaf, but 
it was partially accomplished before the frost set in; 
and where the leaves still cling to the branches, prepa- 
rations are already made for their detachment. Ker- 
ner is careful to point out that it must not be assumed 
that the plants foresee the approach of either the dry 
season or the winter, and he explains the phenomenon 
on the assumption that in a climate which renders a 
long cessation of transpiration necessary those plants 
flourish best whose natural characteristic is to follow 
a period of energetic working by a season of rest. 

Plants differ materially in the time of their shedding 
their leaves, trees growing on mountains losing their 
foliage several weeks in advance of those in the plains, 
although much later in coming into leaves. Primarily, 
the stripping of the leaves depends upon the drying 
up of the sources from which they obtained their water, 
and the detachment is brought about by the formation 
of a special layer of cells known as the layer of sepa- 
ration. This consists of a parenchymatous tissue, and 
the walls are so constructed that they are easily sepa- 
rated by mechanical or chemical agents. As soon as 
restriction of transpiration commences, thin walled cells 
are formed in the lower part of the leaf or leaflet, and 
form a zone. When the layer has attained its proper 
thickness, its cells separate from each other, the so- 
called middle lamella of the cell wall is dissolved by 
organic acids, and continuity between the cells of the 
layer of separation destroyed, with the result that the 
most trifling cause will effect a fracture and bring the 
leaf to the ground. 
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A Catechism on Posters 
Henry C. BuNNER....SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

With the acceptance of the really handsome, admira- 
tion-compelling poster, the American took his first step 
on a path already well beaten in France, whence it 
practically took its start. He had learned one impor- 
tant lesson in the art of poster-making; but there were 
others that he had to go to Paris to learn. 

Let us suppose him there, seeking for light under 
intelligent guidance. Let us personify him and his con- 
ductor as the American Mentor and Telemachus, Mr. 
Halliday and Rollo. Thus might run an instructive bit 
of street dialogue: 

RotLto—Father, what is that extraordinary picture 
on the circular billboard over yonder? I am speaking 
particularly of the yellow lady kicking the silk hat off 
the blue moon. 

Mr. Hatiipay—That, my son, is an advertisement 
of a patent specific for the cure of ingrowing eyebrows. 
The lady, having been relieved of this painful and dis- 
figuring malady, is expressing her gratitude, and cele- 
brating her return to a natural vivacity of spirits. 

Ro._to—Thank you, father. I was about to ask you 
how you obtained this information, but I am glad now 
that I refrained from speaking hastily; for I perceive 
that the name is printed inconspicuously in an obscure 
corner of the placard. 

Mr. Ha.tiipay—Yes, my son; and as I perceive 
that you are at a loss to know why the announcement 
is thus modestly made, I will explain to you that it is 
placed obscurely for a very simple purpose, as you will 
see, if you carefully study it. 

RoLto—Oh! yes, I see, papa. It is made to make 
the people wonder what on earth the picture is intended 
to advertise, so that they will look at it a long time in 
order to find out what it is. 

_ Mr. Hat_tipay—Your supposition is entirely correct, 

Rollo. This is, indeed, the purpose for which the whole 
picture is made. By looking carefully, you will observe 
other points that are carefully calculated to attract the 
comments of the curious. It has, you see, accomplished 
its purpose in having attracted our attention, and held 
it for a sufficient length of time to impress upon our 
minds the name of the article it advertises. It is this 
purpose which the proprietor wishes to effect, and it is 
for this reason that he has directed his artist to intro- 
duce into the costume of the lady—which is not, you 
will observe, anything of a complicated or extensive 
character—such a startling combination of colors as 
shrimp pink, electric blue, yellow-green, and two con- 
flicting shades of reddish purple. 

Ro._Lto—Thank you, father. And if on our return 
to Beechnutville, in our dear old State of New Hamp- 
shire, I should meet any ladies who exhibit the same 
symptoms, I shall certainly recommend them to try 
a bottle or two of “ Tur-lu-tu-tu” to eradicate ingrow- 
ing eyebrows. 

How quickly and how thoroughly these lessons were 
learned by some Americans the American posters of 
to-day show. Starting from a lower plane than French 
art ever knew, our designers have reached a level 
of artistic equality with all except the acknowledged 


masters in this curious line of work in France or else- 
where ; and there are evidences of the natural, healthy, 
unaffected growth of certain tendencies and strong 
characteristics that must lead to the formation of a 
distinctively American school. 





The Degenerate Stage 

DECLINE OF LEGITIMATE DRAMA....CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Nobody with any knowledge of the facts will deny that 
the American theatre, considered merely as a rational 
means of entertainment, without reference to its relations 
to literature and art, is in a most forlorn and debased 
condition. Tragedy, high comedy, the historical and 
romantic drama, have been virtually banished from the 
stage, or find few worthy interpreters, and have been 
replaced to a large extent by worthless melodramas, the 
extravagant buffooneries of so-called farce-comedies, or 
the feverish and unwholesome society play, in which the 
most vicious topics are discussed openly under the pre- 
tense of solving social problems. 

The causes that have led to this deplorable state of 
affairs are various. Good new plays cannot be had 
without the men to write them, or great acting without 
great actors. Death has been busy of late among writers 
and players. Many bright lights in the ranks of both 
have been extinguished, and, naturally, after their re- 
moval a period of darkness and depression might be 
expected. But what makes the present outlook for the 
American theatre so dark is the fact that there are no 
perceptible signs of any coming revival. The dearth of 
young actors, of both sexes, of noteworthy capacity or 
promise is becoming more and more painfully evident, 
while the efforts of the native playwright are devoted 
chiefly either to adaptation—a more polite word than 
appropriation—or to utter trivialities. Ask one of the 
typical managers of the day to account for this condi- 
tion of things, and his reply will be pat. He will tell 
you that all the talk about elevating the stage is senti-. 
mental rubbish ; that the people do not want an elevated 
stage ; that they wish to be amused, not instructed ; and 
that all that he and his fellows can do is to follow the 
general economic law of supply and demand, and cater 
to the public taste. This, on the face of it, looks plaus- 
ible, but there never was a more fallacious bit of special 
pleading. Thesimple fact is that managerial ignorance, 
vulgarity, and greed are more largely responsible for 
current theatrical evils than all other causes put together. 
It will be understood, of course, that this arraignment 
does not apply to the four or five managers in the United 
States (there are no more of them) who live up to a 
creditable standard of literary and dramatic excellence, 
but to the illiterate and only partly civilized speculators 
who, by their commercial enterprise, audacity and astute- 
ness—admirable qualities in their way—have secured 
control of nearly all the theatres, and conduct them 
upon principles which in better days were confined to 
the music-hall and the circus. These men, with scarcely 
an exception, do not possess even the rudiments of a 
liberal education. They know nothing of art, literature, 
or acting, and care nothing about them. ‘They would 
be incapable of recognizing the literary or dramatic merit 
of the finest play that was ever written, if it came to 
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them in manuscript from an unknown author; their one 
idea of management being to secure plays or players, 
irrespective of quality, which, for some reason or other, 
have won notoriety elsewhere. The nature of the enter- 
tainment is to them a matter of the most profound 
indifference. ‘They are ready to deal in theatrical goods 
of any description, from a Shakespearian revival to the 
lowest type of melodrama, from the Passion Play to 
the coarsest of French farces or the most idiotic variety- 
shows, if only somebody has made money out of them 
somewhere else. The public must accept what is pro- 
vided or go without, and the public, preferring inferior 
amusement to none at all, selects the former alternative. 

The establishment of this unenlightened theatrical 
monopoly has worked and is working serious mischief. 
The organization of theatrical circuits extending all over 
the country is not only fatal to the competition which 
is essential to progress, but, by a system of rotation, 
enables plays of small value to be kept upon the stage 
for two or three years. This practice not only acts as 
a bar to new productions, but confines thousands of 
actors to one part for season after season, depriving them 
of all opportunities of improvement, confirming them in 
all sorts of mannerism and slovenliness, and encouraging 
them to cultivate a special line, instead of seeking to 
acquire that power of versatility which is the one supreme 
test of excellence in their profession. Some of the pro- 
prietors of these travelling organizations call them stock 
companies, but they are nothing of the kind, except in 
the sense of being kept in stock for a particular purpose, 
to produce one class of plays in one stereotyped manner. 
A stock company, in the old and generally accepted 
meaning of the phrase, was a company capable of repre- 
senting intelligently every kind of dramatic work from 
high tragedy down, and such companies were the schools 
in which young actors learned their profession, under the 
guidance of teachers qualified by a similar experience. 
The modern manager, with the rare exceptions already 
referred to, is absolutely ignorant of the subject of act- 
ing, and therefore there are not in this country and in 
England half a dozen companies which, by any stretch 
of courtesy, can be considered schools of that art. The 
chief of them, beyond doubt, is the London Lyceum. 
There an actor still plays many parts; elsewhere, as a 
tule, he only appears in them. 

The stage, moreover, has suffered and is suffering 
immeasurably from the want of sound and discerning 
criticism, and of the observance of due proportion by 
the daily press in dealing with theatrical affairs. There 
are writers, of course, whose honesty and capacity are 
both beyond question, but that the great bulk of the so- 
called theatrical criticism published in the daily jour- 
nals is feeble and misleading, not to use stronger terms, 
must be obvious to -all who take the trouble to read it. 
It is full of inaccuracies, of contradictions, and of gen- 
eralities which do not glitter. Extravagant praise is 
bestowed upon dull mediocrity, and genius is ascribed 
to performers of the second or third degree. More 
ridiculous, and perhaps even more mischievous, is the 
absurd prominence given to the sayings and doings of 
minor theatrical folk—a class which includes a large 
number of the vainest and emptiest of created mortals. 
Is it strange that the modern actor, without managers, 
instructors, or critics, and discussed with so much rev- 
erence, should degenerate? The modern playwrights 
as a class must share responsibility for the condition of 
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the theatre, for they have helped to create it by writing 
for a market instead of for fame. For years they have 
been growing more audacious in the pursuit of wealth 
by defiance of the proprieties. But a reaction has set 
in, and it is probable, therefore, that the remarkable 
literary and technical skill displayed in the most suc- 
cessful plays of the last few years will be employed 
hereafter to better purpose. The success of clean and 
wholesome character plays like The Old Homestead 
and Pudd’nhead Wilson, which, crude as they are in 
workmanship, yet possess a certain sociological value, 
is also an encouraging symptom. In these respects the 


outlook is not discouraging, but the real reformation of 
the theatre must begin at the top with the managers. 





Mystery of Illusion in Painting 
How ArT DEcEIVES THE EYE....THE ARCHITECT 

Every picture must to some extent give rise to an 
illusion, for otherwise it would not produce much effect 
on the mind of a spectator. For a moment we imagine, 
with a little vignette of Turner before us, that we are 
looking at a wide region of country and sea, hills and 
valleys, trees and streams, illuminated by sunshine. It 
hardly needs any exercise of reason to be convinced that 
we are really gazing upon a scrap of colored paper a 
few inches square. The magic of a great artist like 
Turner compels us -to forget the actualities of space, 
just as an artist in literature can persuade us by means 
of written or printed characters that we have real men 
and women not only talking, but suffering before our 
eyes. We need not be ashamed when we are deceived 
by books or pictures like those of Scott or Turner, for 
our reason is subjected by the power of genius. But 


‘ there is deception of another kind which is not accom- 


panied by any satisfaction. A man with trained intel- 
lect, if he were not aware of the facts, might give credit 
to Defoe’s narrative of Mrs. Veal’s return from another 
world, or at least believe in its sincerity, but he would 
not be easily taken in by a circumstantial account of a 
miracle wrought by means of a patent medicine. Yet 
the two literary efforts are alike in character; one was 
intended to puff an unsalable, because it was a worthless 
book, the other puffs drugs that, if worthless, are gener- 
ally harmless. If a visitor,to the Brussels Gallery on a 


-winter’s day were puzzled at seeing the little ladybird in 


M. Alfred Stevens’ charming Béte 4 bon Dieu—which 
is, as everybody knows, a portrait of a comely dame— 
his critical acumen would hardly de affected; but if he 
were frightened for a moment by the dog starting from 
his kennel in the Wiertz Musée in Brussels, or ogled 
momentarily the women looking out of the wall, or 
pitied the man behind the prison grating, he would be 
considered no more of a connoisseur than the Flemish 
boors who find so much enjoyment in the odd but clever 
collection. If Wiertz were living he would maintain 
that he simply performed on a grand scale the same trick 
which the fashionable portraitist attempted on an insig- 
nificant scale with his ladybird. 

Both artists could justify their conduct not enly by 
Flemish precedents, but by some derived from the great 
periods of art. Zeuxis has gained as much renown by 
the story of the birds that tried to peck the grapes in his 
picture as by the merits of his Helen or his Family of 
Centaurs. If Zeuxis were competent to deceive men and 
birds, he could be also overcome, for he took a curtain 
painted by Parrhasius for a genuine piece of weaver’s 
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work. Every Academy student is bound, if he be anxious 
to attain membership, to put his faith in Reynolds’ Dis- 
courses, in which the wisdom of the Caracci as guides 
is expounded. Annibal exhibited wisdom when he 
acknowledged his own weakness of vision. “‘ Bassano,” 
said the Master of the Eclectics, “‘ performed miracles 
which surpassed those recorded of the Greek masters. 
They deceived beasts, but he deceived men, for I can 
testify that one day, when I was in his room, I tried to 
take up what appeared to be a book, and, to my aston- 
ishment, I found that my hand touched a painting.” 
There was no reproof or warning expressed by Annibale 
Caracci; he considered rightly that a man must have 
extraordinary power of handling who could produce so 
successful an illusion. The majority of the Greco- 
Roman, if not the Greek, artists would agree with him. 
How many paintings are found in Pompeii which were 
evidently intended to deceive all who looked at them? 
Triptychs are represented with leaves at different angles; 
delicate architectural structures appear to stand out 
from the walls, and to reveal glimpses of landscapes 
through the columns; phantom feasts are laid as if 
ready for guests. Strictly speaking, Pompeian art of 
that class is not of much higher value than the chalk 
drawings on London pavements; but as shrewd cock- 
neys take more pleasure in looking on the cuts of bacon 
and salmon which are produced before their eyes than 
on the masterpieces in the National Gallery, we must 
not be too hard on the masters if they admired the 
freaks of perspective on the walls of their villas. 

It is not sufficiently understood how close is the rela- 
tion between breadth.in the genuine sense of the word 
and those sleight-of-hand effects which produce illusions. 
One sees a flowing white beard in a portrait by Rem- 
brandt, and the hairs appear as if they could be counted. 
But when scrutinized closely the beard is found to have 
been produced by two or three strokes of a large pencil. 
The portraits by the pre-Raphaelite artists, on the other 
hand, which were elaborately worked out, were as little 
illusory as the diagramized figures of the Science and 
Art Department. Occasionally Mr. Holman Hunt ex- 
hibits a portrait in the oid way, but, enormous as was 
the work expended on them, nobody could confound 
any of the accessories with realities, and the countenance 


is not suggestive of what is commonly called “ a speak- 


ing likeness.” Mr. Ruskin was therefore backing his 
friends when, speaking of portraiture in general—that is, 
of external nature as well as of man—he said, “ It is 
possible to represent the body without the spirit; and 
this shall be like to those whose senses are only cog- 
nizant of body.” It is not with spirit the producers of 
illusions attempt to meddle. 

Most of the illusions in painting are intended to ex- 
press body in a way that will reveal thickness and solidity 
as well as the length and breadth which logically should 
be the only attributes of a representation on a plane. 
The legendary grapes, curtains, books, flies, are all ex- 
amples. When Chardin and Oudry competed in the 
imitation of a bas-relief, at first sight both works were 
considered to have equal merit, for both had to be 
touched in order to gain certainty they were paintings. 
Oudry, who was the inferior painter, was more dexterous 
in producing effects, although his proportions and con- 
tours could not sustain comparison with his rival’s. Now 
this solidity is only obtainable by skill in treating light 
and shade. ‘The paintings by Wiertz in Brussels have 
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many defects, and anyone who is acquainted with 
masterpieces will find it difficult to give much attention 
to them. Yet in all of them there is powerful if misap- 
plied light and shade. Not one of the figures represents. 
a being in whom it would be possible to take any inter- 
est ; but, dislike them as we may, there is no denying 
they are more obtrusive than the majority of painted 
things. A curator of the gallery is therefore to be 
pitied, for the terrible beings he sees daily must soon 
appear to have more vitality than himself, unless he has 
acquired sufficient knowledge to discover the falsity of 
the painter’s system, when he is sure to despise the 
chimeras, only the creations of a mind diseased. 

The painter is able to gain delusive effects because 
light and shade is so often a conventional arrangement. 
Light can be supposed to fall at any angle, and to have 
as much intensity as is desired. Chiaroscuro is, in fact, 
an affair of logic, a drawing of conclusions from assump- 
tions, and as long as there is apparent consistency 
throughout in its treatment, a picture becomes satis- 
factory in that respect. Ifsome parts of a picture were 
in accordance with the illumination of Morocco, and 
‘others were derived from what is commonly seen in 
London, the incongruity would be as striking to ordinary 
intelligence as the combining of a lion’s head with a 
horse’s neck. It may be objected that Rembrandt’s 
chiaroscuro is’ unnatural because it is unlike Cagliari’s, 
and that Correggio’s system is absurd if compared with 
Velasquez’s ; but as long as each artist is consistent to 
the principle he adopts, his works become effective. 

As a rule, painters avoid the human figure when they 
decide on deceiving spectators. In some panoramas 
figures cannot be avoided, but “ vraisemblance” is 
gained by a skillful use of accessories that are real. The 
painting of a wounded soldier, which by itself would be 
commonplace, becomes pathetic when seen through the 
wheel of a wagon and surrounded with some of the 
débris of a battlefield. It is related that Coypel, the 
French painter, was able on one occasion to compel 
people to salute a portrait he had painted as if it were 
the subject. But the circumstance is no proof of extra- 
ordinary ability. The portrait was placed near a table 
so as to suggest a man seated, a favorable hour was 
chosen for the exhibition, and drapery was arranged to 
diminish the risks of discovery. Coypel acted like the 
proprietors of the portrait on St. Veronica’s veil, exhibited 
some years ago in Pall Mall. The eyes appeared to 
open and close with a regularity that was painful, but 
without the draped chamber and the carefully subdued 
light the phenomenon would not be apparent. To the 
multitude it was more marvelous than the eyes in por- 
traits, which appear always to be turned towards the 
spectator. They surprise some simple people, but we 
never heard of a burglar who turned aside scared from 
an example, or from the eyes of a gallery of portraits, 
no matter in what direction they looked. 

It is astonishing how soon effects which are startling 
become tiresome. Like imitations of peculiar sounds in 
music, or of lace and other transparent fabrics in marble, 
they are destined to bore those who were first surprised. 
On that account we have often admired the tact of Mr. 
Alfred Stevens. If he tried to deceive, at least it was 
in a venial manner, and the most rigorous judge, if power 
were given to him, would not decree the removal of the 
little beetle. If all illusions were as innocent, it would be 
fortunate for art. 





THE SKETCH-BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





At the Gum Swamp Debate 
HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

It was a gala night at the Gum Swamp Meeting- 
house, for the vexed question which could “ argify ” 
best—the Rev. Elijah Williams or Mr. Ike Peterson— 
was to be definitely settled by a public contest. It is 
true that the ostensible object of the meeting was to 
debate this proposition: “ De pen am more pow’ful dan 
de powder ; ” but it was recognized by the whole congre- 
gation that the real issue was as first stated. 

For many years ’Lige had held undisputed possession 
of the pulpit and forum, and swayed his audience with 
homely eloquence, his logic irresistible, his facts unas- 
sailed. He had been authority on all questions, settling 
family as well as doctrinal disputes. If there was a 
mooted point in Scripture that ’Lige had failed to clear 
up, it was because the point was fortified behind an 
array of words that no one in Gum Swamp could spell 
out. But one day that nineteenth-century product, “a 
school darky,” by the name of Ike Peterson, had made 
his appearance and begun to talk out in meeting. Ike 
had just enough learning to spell out the parts of the 
Bible he already knew, and carried in his excellent 
memory a jumble of facts and phrases that had stuck to 
his impressionable mind. But he had in addition an 
intense desire to be heard upon all questions, coupled 
with an assurance simply overwhelming. He it was 
who proposed the question as above, and assumed to 
defend the affirmative. As may be supposed, the new- 
comer was a thorn in the side of the preacher, and the 
situation was not helped by the fact that the giddy 
young sisters showed a disposition to cackle when he 
crowed. 

On the memorable night of the contest Ike arose to 
begin the debate. Every seat was taken, and the walls 
of the log edifice were lined with eager listeners, while 
bouquets of ebon faces clustered at the open doors and 
windows. ‘The speaker was at his ease, and glaring 
about him, said loudly : 

“ Huccum all you niggers hyah? Das de fus’ an’ fo’- 
mos’ quesshun, huccum yer hyah? Was any uv yer 
-blowed up wid powder an’ fell back hyah en Gum 
Swamp ?” Ike smiled until his mouth seemed an arched 
vista lined with headstones. 

The congregation responded with a laugh. ‘ No,” 
he said, confidentially, “ ain’t none uv yer been blowed 
up! White man tuk er pen an’ writ down on er piece of 
paper, ‘Sen’ me er hundred niggers.’ An’ he pas’ hit 
erlong to er ship capt’n, an’ de ship capt’n he pas hit 
erlong ’cross de water to a missionary, an’ de mission- 
ary he call up er lot de bes’ dress’ niggers in Afferca an’ 
sen’ ’em erlong back by de man what fotch de note. 
Das how dey got de seed uv de fus’ niggers, an’ fum dar 
start all de res’ done growed tell de woods is full uv ’em. 
Hit was de pen did it. De pen es de daddy uv ev’y 
nigger in Gum Swamp.” 

There were several vigorous assents, and the speaker 
continued: “‘ But de white man what sen’ fur dem nig- 
gers owned ’em all, tell Mr. Linkum come erlong an’ set 
yer free. An’ how did Mr. Linkum set yer free? I 
want all you niggers what never read nuthin’ ter git dese 
facts fum me! How did yér git free? Why ain’t yer 


all back home yonder er sleepin’, so ’s yer c’n outwalk er 
mule all de week ’stead er bein’ hyar ter-night an’ in 
town all day Sattyday ? You young niggers out deir by 
de do’ wid yo’ moufs open, I want yer ter lissen ter me! 
I’m talkin’ horse sense now. Huccum yer done free? 
Mr. Linkum tuk er pen an’ writ down dese two lines on 
de front leaf uv er blue-back spellin’-book: ‘ Niggers es 
free from ter-day out,’ an’ den he nail it ter de court- 
house do’ up yonder in Washin’ton. An’ fum dat day 
tell now niggers es been free es anybody an’ er heap 
freer dan po’ white trash, which ef somebody did’n’ 
own dey would starve ter death. What did hit? I tell 
you what did hit; hit was de fen /” Here the audi- 
ence burst into applause. 

“ Huccum you niggers ain’t starve ter de’f las’ year? 
Huccum you had meal an’ bread, hog an’ hominy— 
an’ terbacco? I'll tell yer again! Yer go ‘long up ter 
Macon to de warehouse man an’ tell him you mus’ 
have ’em. An’ he say, ‘ Yer got er inule?’ An’ you 
say, ‘Oomhoo!’ An’ he ax you what’s es name; an’ 
you say, ‘Scott; an’ five years old.’” The speaker 
smiled knowingly, and the crowd roared. ‘‘ Den de 
warehouse man say, ‘ Well, I put er mortgage on Scott,’ 
an’ right deir he put de mortgage on Scott. Den what 
nex’? Do dat man tell you ter tech de powder? No, 
sah! He say tech de pen! Dat pen git yo’ rations 
fur er whole year. Hit ’s de pen put de mortgage on 
dat mule an’ s’port de whole county. De mule git de 
mortgage, you git de rations, an’ de white man git 
left!” A wild cheer followed this summary, and the 
old negroes ducked their heads and shook with emotion. 

Friends of ’Lige began to eye him anxiously, but to 
one who called out, “‘ How ’bout dat, Unc’ ’Lige?” he 
only answered, ‘“‘ Give ’im rope, give ’im rope !” 

Ike continued loudly, ‘What makes dat mortgage 
stick? Delaw! What makes de law? De pen! Dese 
hyah sheriffs and jedges an’ lawyers go up yonder ter 
Atlanta an’ git tergedder an’ say, ‘ De people want some 
new laws—mus’ have some new laws; de ole ones done 
all been broke.’ An’ dey set down and lay out some 
new laws. 

“Does dey lay ’em out wid powder? No, sah! 
Dey lay ’em out wid a pen. An’ de jedge what force 
dem laws does hit wid er pen, an’ de sheriff what come 
atter you fer swappin’ dat mortgage mule come wid er 
paper what was writ wid er pen, an’ de man what keep 
de jail he tek yer an’ put yer name down in es book 
wid er pen, an’ de fus’ news yer git, bless Gord, de 
oberseer uv de chain-gang done got yer in er pen.” 

Shrieks of applause greeted this new point. When 
the confusion subsided, Uncle ’Lige said to Elder Hin- 
son, who was at the far end of the room, “ Brer Peter- 
son got er good memory fur hist’ry. Give ’m rope!” 
But Peterson was impervious. 

“ An’ las’ of all, my frien’s, my dear frien’s, how yer 
git dat Bible? Tell me dat, how yer git hit? De 
Lord mek Moses write hit on er stone. Now hyah es 
er littl’ ’screpancy, but in dem days pens was skearce 
an’ Moses was up on de mountain. So he des’ tek er 
chisel fur er pen, an’ he whet hit on es boot an’ writ 
like de Lord say, usin’ dat chisel fur er pen; an’ right 
deir you got all de law and de prophets. Oh, my dear 
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frien’s, powder es good, but de pen es de mos’ pow’ful. 
Powder done knock down er heep er troof, but de troof 
what’s lef’ es de troof what-uz write wid er pen. 
all yer got ter swing ter ef yer ever spec’ ter see de 
gates op’n when po’ sinner knocks fur de las’ time !” 

Peterson sat down in triumph, and a bouncing girl 
brought him a big bouquet of dogwood blossoms. 

Intense silence greeted the rising of Elijah Williams. 
He straightened his portly form as well as he could, re- 
moved his spectacles, and began to smile. It was a 
little smile at first, but it spread with the rapidity of 
bad news and very soon involved his whole face. It 
became an enormous, soundless laugh, and began to 
shake him from head to foot. The whole audience was 
infected, and the silence gave way to a round of fun. 
’Lige looked at Peterson two or three times and made 
efforts to speak, but apparently could not. Presently 
the noise sank away, and the old man pronounced just 
one word: 

“ Pen-n-n!” It sounded like the bleat of a lost billy- 
goat, and was greeted with shouts of laughter. 

“ Huccum all you niggers hyah?” he said, quoting 
his antagonist, and mimicking him. ‘“ Lemme tell you 
de troof, my frien’s, an’ you'll know hit’s de troof es 
soon es you git hit. A white man sont er note fur you. 
Das right! But did de note fetch you? Did dat mis- 
sionery pas’ hit erlong ter yer mammies and daddies 
ter read, an’ did dey ’cep’ of de white man’s invertation, 
an’ come erlong? Not much! Ain’t one uv dem ole- 
time niggers ever seen writin’ up ter dat time. Dey 
didn’ know er pen fum a humpback fiddle, an’ dat’s 
er fac’. No, sir. I tell you how dey come. Dat ship 
capt’n sail up by de bank, an’ open up es pack. He 
spread out some speckle caliker on de san’, an’ op’n up 
er box er two er snuff, an’ fetched out some yaller 
beads, an’ while dem niggers was ’miring dat speckle 
caliker, an’ sneezing, an’ fingerin’ dem yaller glass 
beads, de capt’n haul out er cannon full er powder, an’ 
shoot hit up in de air. An’ right deir er hundred nig- 
gers fell down proselyte to de groun’, puffec’ly plural- 
yzed wid fear, an’ he cotch em, an’ slap em down in 
dat ship. Das how dey come hyah. Powder fotched 
’em.” This magnificent sally on the part of their old 
leader roused the faithful to a frenzy of applause. The 
voice of ’Lige rang out over the clamor: 

‘An’ dat writin’ what Mr. Linkum nail up on de 
court-house do’. Was you niggers free fum dat day? 
No, sah. We had ter kill six hundred million uv dem 
Yankees, an’ dey had ter kill all our white folks fus’; 
and hit took ‘leven years ter do hit. Talk erbout de 
pen! Hit was de powder sot you free. 

“ An’ dat writin’ what de sheriff come erlong an’ 
bring when he hunt fur dat mule you done swap— 
does de writin’ fetch yer? Does yer stay in dat jail 
’cause er de writin’ en de book? Does yer stay on de 
chain-gang, workin’ en de hot road, an’ watahmillons 
growin’ right up ter side er de ditch, ’cause some- 
body totin’ writin’ eroun’ en deir pockets? You know 
yer don’t. Ain’t no writin’ en de worl’ goin’ ter hold 
air nigger in dis crowd under dat statement uv de 
case. You go ‘long wid dat sheriff, an’ yer go to dat 
jail, an’ yer keep in de middl’ er dat road, erway fum 
dem ’millons, ’cause deir ’s somebody eroun’ totin’ er 
gun dat kin bark five times, fling a shell an’ spit powder 
all over de face uv de yerth. Don’t talk ter me erbout 
no pen. Hit ain’t worth er cent. Cow pen, ink pen, 
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or hog pen—ef hit warn’t fur de fac’ dat er hog an’ de 
powder could bofe beat er nigger to de swamp, wouldn’ 
er bin er pound er meat raised in Georgia las’ year. 

*“* No, sah, don’t talk erbout nobody’s pen. Look at 
Virge Williams when he met dat bear on de log ’cross 
Stone Creek las’ week ? What would de pen er done 
fur Virge? S’pose Virge had took er pen out uv es 
pocket, an’ spit on de en’ uv it, an’ writ on dat bear’s 
face ‘Stop!’ whar would Virge ha’ been now? Ef de 
powder in dat gun hadn’ ’sploded when it did, an’ 
kicked Virge out er de way er dat bear an’ back en de 
mud where we all could prize ’m out wid er fence-rail, 
I say where would Virge ha’ been now? Don’t talk ter 
me erbout nobody’s pen ! 

“‘ Writin’ es mighty good and writin’ es mighty bad, 
but dis hyar techin’ de pen so much es what keeps de 
country broke. Ef hit warn’t fur dat pen deir wouldn’ 
be no mortgage, an’ no jail, an’ no chain-gang. Rations 
would be boun’ ter come ennyway, ’cause de cotton 
bleege ter come, an’ hit teks er nigger to make cotton. 
An’ powder done spread more gospel dan all de pens in 
de worl’. You got ter have somebody ter ’splain er pen 
ter folks, but yer don’t have ter’splain de powder. Pow- 
der ’splains hitself. Yer got ter know er man ’fo’ you 
mind what es pen say; but you move fur ennybody’s 
powder whether yer know ’im er yer don’t know ’im! 
Gimme powder—gimme powder—an’ gi’ Brer Peterson 
er pen—gi’ ’im er gol’ pen ef he wants hit—an’ ef I 
don’t make ’im put down dat pen ’fo’ he meks me put 
down dat powder, den de pen es mo’ pow’ful dan de 
powder.” 

*Lige closed amid such a storm of applause that no 
one thought it necessary to call for a vote. 





The Earrings of the Countess 
A DETECTIVE SToRY....SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT 

It was in the palmiest days of the Second Empire. 
It was an evening in midwinter. The Paris season was 
at its height, and a brilliant audience had assembled at 
the Théatre Frangais to witness the performance of 
Jules Sandeau’s delightful play, Mademoiselle de la 
Seigliére. 

The empress was present, graceful and beautiful; the 
emperor at her side, wrapped in his favorite air of 
gloomy abstraction, which, like Lord Burleigh’s cele- 
brated nod, was supposed to mean so much, yet which, 
viewed by the impartial light of subsequent veracious 
history, seems to have signified so little. Several officers 
in glittering uniforms were in attendance, sparkling with 
decorations showered upon them by a grateful sover- 
eign; and among these gallant warriors, conspicuous by 
reason of his attire, was a solitary, humble, black-coated 
civilian, in ordinary evening dress, with the inevitable 
speck of red at his buttonhole. 

In a box almost immediately opposite that occupied 
by their imperial majesties was a young and exceed- 
ingly handsome Russian lady, Countess Ivanoff, con- 
cerning whose manifold graces and fascinations the 
great world of Paris elected to interest itself consider- 
ably at this period. 

The beauty and wit of this fair northern enchantress 
were the theme of every masculine tongue, and her 
magnificent diamonds the envy and admiration of all 
feminine beholders. The countess was accompanied 
by her husband, a man of distinguished appearance. 

The curtain fell after the first act. The emperor and 





empress withdrew during the “ entr’acte.” Many hum- 
bler mortals followed their example ; among them Count 
Ivanoff, apparently in nowise disturbed by the fact that 
the golden youth in the stalls were bringing a small battery 
of opera-glasses to bear upon the dazzling charms of his 
beautiful wife. ‘The countess leaned back in her luxur- 
ious “ fauteuil,” fanning herself, serenely indifferent to the 
interest she was exciting. In the dim light of her cur- 
tain-shaded box, the glitter of her splendid diamonds 
seemed to form a sort of luminous halo round her grace- 
ful head; a myriad starry brilliants gleamed among the 
masses of her gold-brown hair; and two priceless stones 
flashed and twinkled like twin planets in her little shell- 
tinted ears. 

The count had been gone but a few minutes, when 
there was a gentle knock at the door; and, in answer 
to the countess’s “‘ Entrez,” the “ ouvreuse” appeared, 
and said deferentially : 

“Pardon, Mme. la Comtesse; a gentleman charged 
with a message from her majesty the empress waits in 
the corridor, and desires to know if madame will have 
the goodness to receive him.” 

“Certainly! Enter, I beg of you, monsieur,” replied 
the countess, as she recognized the distinguished-looking 
civilian she had already noticed in close proximity to 
the emperor in the imperial box. 

The visitor advanced a few steps, and, still standing 
in deep shadow, said, with grave dignity: 

“I trust my intrusion may be pardoned. I am desired 
by her majesty to ask a favor of Mme. la Comtesse, 
and, at the same time, to beg that she will have the 
goodness to excuse a somewhat unusual request.” 

“ The obligation will be mine if I can fulfill even the 
least of her majesty’s wishes,” replied the countess. 

“The case is this,” explained the gentleman. “An 
argument has arisen concerning the size of the diamonds 
in your earrings and those of the Countess Woronzoff. 
The empress begs that you will intrust one of your 
pendants to her care for a few moments, as the only 
satisfactory method of disposing of the vexed question. 
I will myself return it the instant her majesty gives it 
back into my keeping.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” agreed the countess, 
detaching the precious jewel forthwith, and depositing 
it, without misgiving, in the outstretched palm of the 
imperial messenger. The countess bestowed a smile 
and gracious bow of dismissal upon her majesty’s dis- 
tinguished embassador, who responded by a profoundly 
respectful inclination as he made his exit. 

Shortly afterward Count Ivanoff returned. “I have 
been talking to Dumont,” he remarked, as he seated 
himself. ‘Clever fellow, Dumont. I am not surprised 
at the emperor’s partiality for him; he must find him 
useful when he is in want of an idea.” 

“Who is Dumont?” inquired the countess, with 
languid interest. 

“ That is rather a difficult question,” replied the count, 
smiling; ‘there are several editions of his biography— 
all different, probably none of them true. Look, he has 
just entered the emperor’s box—the man in the black 
coat.” 

“Is that M. Dumont ?” exclaimed the countess ; “ if 
so, he has been here while’ you were away. He came 


” 


on the part of the empress, and carried off one of my 
earrings, which her majesty wished to compare with 
one of the Countess Woronzoff’s.” 
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“Dumont! Impossible! I was talking to him the 
whole time I was absent, and he only left me at the top 
of the staircase two. seconds before I returned.” 

** Nevertheless, mon ami, he has been here, and has 
taken my earring. See! it is gone.” 

“ Effectively,” agreed the count, with a grim smile; 
“but Dumont has not taken it. It is to the last degree 
unlikely that the empress would make such a request. 
Depend upon it, you have been the victim of a thief, 
made up as Dumont.” 

“Impossible!” cried the countess, in her turn. “ The 
affair is absolutely as I tell you. It was the veritable 
M. Dumont I see opposite who came into this box and 
took away my diamond. Only wait a little, and he will 
bring it back intact.” 

“ To wait a little is-to lessen the chance of its recov- 
ery. I will go and inquire of Dumont, if I can get at 
him, whether he has been seized with a sudden attack 
of kleptomania; because the idea of the empress having 
sent him roaming about the theatre, borrowing a lady’s 
jewels, I regard as preposterous. Ah, these Parisian 
thieves! You do not know what scientific geniuses they 
are in their way.” 

With this the count departed, and the second act was 
nearly at an end before he returned. In the meantime, 
the countess perceived that she was an object of interest 
to the occupants of the imperial box. 

“I was right,” whispered the count, reéntering and 
bending over his wife’s chair ; “‘ Dumont knows nothing 
of your earring, and, needless to say, the empress never 
sent him or anyone else upon such anerrand. I have 
put the matter into the hands of the police, and they will 
do all that is possible to recover it.” 

The countess was duly commiserated by sympathiz- 
ing friends; but nothing more was heard of the stolen 
jewel until the following day. 

Early in the afternoon the countess was about to start 
for her daily drive in the Bois. The frozen snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and her sleigh, with its two jet- 
black Russian horses jingling their bells merrily in the 
frosty air, stood waiting in the courtyard while the 
countess donned her furs. 

A servant entering announced that an officer of the 
police in plain clothes asked permission to speak with 
Mme. la Comtesse concerning the lost diamond. 

“ Certainly,” said madame, graciously ; “let the officer 
be shown into the boudoir.” 

In the boudoir presently came the countess, stately, 
beautiful, fur-clad, buttoning her little gloves. Near the 
door stood a short, wiry-looking man, with keen, black 
eyes, closely-cropped hair, and compact, erect, military 
figure. The small man bowed profoundly while he said, 
with the utmost respect, at the same time laying a letter 
upon the table— 

“T am sent by order of the chief of police to inform 
Mme. la Comtesse that the stolen diamond has been 
satisfactorily traced, but there is unfortunately some little 
difficulty connected with its identification. I am charged, 
therefore, to beg that Mme. la Comtesse will have the 
goodness to intrust the fellow earring to the police for 
a short period, in order that it may be compared with 
the one found in the possession of the suspected thief. 
Madame will find that the letter I bring corroborates my 
statement.” 

The countess glanced hastily through the letter, and, 
ringing the bell, desired that her maid might be told to 
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bring the remaining earring immediately ; this was done, 
and the dapper little man, bowing deferentially, departed 
with the precious duplicate safely in his possession. 

The countess descended to her sleigh and drove to 
the club, to call for her husband en route for the Bois. 
Crossing the Place de la Concorde, she related to him 
the latest incident in the story of the diamond earring. 

“You never were induced to give up the other! ” cried 
Count Ivanoff, incredulously. 

“* But I tell you, mon ami, an officer of the police came 
himself to fetch it, bringing a letter from his superiors 
vouching for the truth of his statement.” 

“If the prefect himself had come, I don’t think I 
should have been cajoled into letting him have it after 
last night’s experience,” laughed her husband. “ How- 
ever, for the second time of asking, we will inquire.” 

The coachman turned and drove, as directed, to the 
Bureau of Police, at which the count had lodged his com- 
plaint the night before. After a somewhat protracted 
delay, the count rejoined his wife with a semi-grim look 
of amusement upon his handsome bearded face. 

“ The police know nothing of your detective or his 
epistolary efforts,” he said, drawing the fur rug up to 
his chin, as the impatient horses sped away over the 
frozen snow ; “‘ your second earring has been netted by 
another member of the light-fingered fraternity, and, 
upon my honor, I think he was the more accomplished 
artist of the two!” 

And from that unlucky day to this, the Countess 
Ivanoff’s diamond earrings knew her pretty ears no more. 





Widow Wadman’s Eye 
LAURENCE STERNE.... HUMOR OF IRELAND (SCRIBNER’S SONS) 

“T am half distracted, Captain Shandy,” said Mrs, 
Wadman, holding up her cambric handkerchief to her 
left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle 
Toby’s sentry-box; ‘‘a mote—or sand—or something 
—I know not what, has got into this eye of mine; do 
look into it—it is not in the white.” 

In saying which Mrs. Wadman edged herself close 
in beside my uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down 
upon the corner of his bench, she gave him an oppor- 
tunity of doing it without rising up. ‘“ Do look into 
it,” said she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much 
innocency of heart as ever child looked into a raree 
show-box ; and ’twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into 
things of that nature, I’ve nothing to say to it. 

My uncle Toby never did; and I will answer for 
him that he would have sat quietly upon a sofa from 
June to January (which, you know, takes in both the hot 
and cold months) with an eye as fine as the Thracian 
Rhodope’s beside him, without being able to tell 
whether it was a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby to look at 
one at all. ’Tis surmounted. And 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in his 
hand, and the ashes falling out of it—looking—and 
looking—then rubbing his eyes - and looking again, 
with twice the good nature that ever Galileo looked for 
a spot in the sun. 

In vain! for, by all the powers which animate the 
organ—widow Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as 
lucid as her right; there is neither mote, nor sand, nor 
dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of opaque mat- 
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ter floating init. There is nothing, my dear paternal 
uncle! but one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting 
out from every part of it, in all directions into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote 
one moment longer, thou art undone. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like a cannon, in 
this respect, that it is not so much the eye or the can- 
non in themselves, as it is the carriage of the eye—an¢ 
the carriage of the cannon ; by which both the one ans 
the other are enabied to do so much execution. I don’t 
think the comparison a bad one; however, as ’tis made 
and placed at the head of the chapter, as much for use 
as ornament, all I desire in return is that whenever I 
speak of Mrs. Wadman’s eyes (except once in the next 
period) that you keep it in your fancy. 

“I protest, Madam,” said my uncle Toby, “I can 
see nothing whatever in your eye.” 

“It is not in the white,” said Mrs. Wadman. My 
uncle Toby looked with might and main into the 
pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were created, from 
your own, Madam, up to those of Venus herself, which 
certainly were as venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood 
in a head, there never was an eye of them all so fitted 
to rob my uncle Toby of his repose as the very eye at 
which he was looking; it was not, Madam, a rolling 
eye—a romping, or a wanton one—nor was it an eye 
sparkling, petulant, or imperious—of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curdled at once 
that milk of human nature of which my uncle Toby was 
made up; but ’twas an eye full of gentle salutations— 
and soft responses—speaking—not like the trumpet-stop 
of some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse, but whispering soft—like the low 
accidents of an expiring saint—‘ How can you live 
comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, without a 
bosom to lean your head on—or trust your cares to ?” 

It was an eye 

But I shall be in love with it myself if I say another 
word about it. It did my uncle Toby’s business. 





’Twas a Cold Day in Texas 
THE VILLAGE MUNCHAUSEN’S STORY..-. INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL 

‘“* T see,” said the grocer, thoughtlessly, for he had for- 
gotten that the man with the ginger beard was sitting 
behind the stqve. “I see that the temperature,dropped 
twenty degrees in fifteen minutes down in Texas the 
other day.” 

“] don’t call that nothing,” said the man with the 
ginger beard. ‘I remember when there was a party of 
us campin’ up in the Black Hills that the temperature 
drapped so sudden that one of the mules in the outfit, 
which was in the act of kickin’, was caught and froze 
that way, an’ stood with its heels in the air two days. 
We had a thermometer along, but the cussed thing went 
back on us, so'I can’t ezzactly say jist how much of a 
drap it wuz.” 

‘ “Qh, yes,” said the school-teacher, “it is a well- 
known fact that at a temperature of about forty degrees 
below zero the mercury freezes and cannot register.” 

“ That wasn’t it at all, young man,” said the man with 
the ginger beard, with fine scorn. “The durn mercury 
drapped so quick that the friction made it red-hot and 
busted the glass.” 

The man from Potato Creek began to snicker, but the. 
Ginger Beard stopped his mirth with a stony stare. 
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A Laugh in Church....cccecssevveceeeeees Times-Democrat 
She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear wee woman of four; 
Her feet in their shiny slippers 
Hung dangling over the floor. 
She meant to be good; she had promised; 
And so, with her big brown eyes 
She stared at the meeting-house windows 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher ; 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry-trees. 
She thought of the broken basket, 
Where curled in a dusty heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 

Such swift, round tongues to kiss you, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet ! 

She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 

And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger-tips. 
The people whispered, ‘‘ Bless the child!” 
As each one waked from a nap; 
But the dear wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 


Lullaby Song........ G. W. Crofts........ Chicago /Inter-Ocean 


Sleep, my darling, while the shadows 
Gather round thy downy bed, 

And the golden summer sunset 
Softly falls upon thy head. 

Let thine eyelids droop like curtains 
O’er the windows of thy soul ; 

Mother’s precious, precious darling, 
Sleep while dark the billows roll. 


Sleep in peace, no foe shall harm thee, 
Mother will be ever nigh, 
And the angels, clad in splendor, 
God will send thee from the sky. 
All the night, though storms may gather, 
All the night, though thunders roar, 
Drift away on wings of slumber, 
Till you reach morn’s golden shore. 


Sleep, my darling, sad and lonely, 
With a tear upon thy cheek, 
With a sorrow in thy bosom 
That thy lips can never speak. 
Thou hast found thy life a burden, 
Long has been thy weary day ; 
Sleep, oh, sleep, and let thy sorrow 
In thy slumber drift away. 


Sleep, my darling, soon the morning 
Thou shalt joyfully behold, 

And the skies, so dark and cloudy, 

Flaming like a sea of gold. 











Blessed, blessed be thy waking, 
When the night of earth is past; 
Sleep, oh, sleep, in peace and safety, 

Thou shalt wake in heaven at last. 


COS Bt TIN oi hnciecivisccssces Pall Mall Gazette 
Out of the window, as I lie, 

Through the half-open blind 
I see the flock of clouds go by; 

Their shepherd is the wind; 
He calls and calls them all night through 
To go the way he wants them to. 


I hear the nightingales that call 
When nurse is fast asleep, 
And then along the nursery wall 
The shadow-people creep. 
They come out of the night-light’s shade; 
I wish there were no night-lights made. 


I see the squares of sunshine lie 
Upon the papered wall ; 

I wish those papery flowers would die, 
And let their petals fall ; 

I am so tired of counting up 

Each leaf and stem and bell and cup. 


I am so tired of everything! 
The pillow and the sheet, 
The nasty milky things they bring 
And tell me I must eat ; 
And all the others romp and play, 
And have jam puddings every day! 


Oh, when I’m well I will be good, 
I'll learn the things I hate, 
I’ll never grumble at my food 
Or ask to sit up late. 
Oh, if you’re only well and out 
You’ve nothing to complain about! 


By GONE. 50003000 sveeeed Roden Noel,.......cecesseses Poems 
Whene’er there comes a little child, 
My darling comes with him ; 
Whene’er I hear a birdie wild, 
Who sings his merry whim, 
Mine sings with him. 


If a low strain of music sails 

Among melodious hills and dales, 
When a white lamb or kitten leaps, 
Or star or vernal flower peeps ; 
When rainbow dews are pulsing joy, 
Or sunny waves or leaflets toy— 
Then he who sleeps 

Softly wakes within my heart; 

With a kiss from him I start; 

He lays his head upon my breast, 
*Though I may not see my guest— 
Dear bosom-guest ! 

In all that’s pure and fair and good, 
I feel the springtime of thy blood, 
Hear thy whispered accents flow 

To lighten woe 

Feel them blend, 

Although I fail to comprehend. 

And if one woundeth with harsh word 
Or deed, a child, or beast or bird, 

It seems to strike weak innocence 
Through him, who hath for his defense 
Thunder of the all-loving Sire, 

And mine, to whom He gave the fire. 
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Wonders of the Gramophone 
ENE BACHE «6c cc cisecss scscss BosToN JOURNAL 

** Would you like to listen to a song with your teeth ?” 
The speaker was Dr. Emile Berliner, the famous elec- 
trician. At his elbow was a contrivance of his own in- 
vention called the “ gramophone ”—a talking machine 
that goes a step beyond the phonograph. Its records of 
human speech and of music are imperishable, indestruc- 
tible and can be cheaply multiplied to an indefinite 
extent by simple mechanical means. What it has to say 
or sing can be heard all over an ordinary-sized house. 
So devoid of complexity is its construction that the com- 
plete apparatus will cost only $13, and a smaller edition 
intended for the use of children will be sold for $s. 
Gramophones are to be placed on the market within 
three months from now. Dr. Berliner took a small 
wooden stick about ten inches long, and into one end 
of it he inserted a sharp point of steel. On the other 
end he put a little piece of rubber tubing. Then he 
directed your correspondent to hold the rubber tightly 
between his teeth while the steel point was permitted to 
rest upon a flat disk of metal which was inscribed with 
a sound record. An electric motor being set going, the 
disk revolved rapidly, so that the point ran along the 
spiral line of the record. The vibrations communicated 
through the teeth conveyed loudly and clearly to the 
listener the words and music of the patriotic song, 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching. 

While hearing the song in this peculiar fashion the 
writer’s ears were stuffed with wads of cotton. He took 
them out to listen to a comment by Dr. Berliner. The 
latter said : “ Let us try to simplify the experiment.” The 
inventor picked up an ordinary writing pen which had 
evidently seen better days. Obeying a suggestion to 
that effect, your correspondent put the wads of cotton 
back into his ears and held the end of the penholder 
between his teeth. The point of the pen was permitted 
to rest upon the record on the horizontal disk, as in the 
previous trial. The motor was started, the disk began 
to revolve, and immediately the words and music of the 
war song were repeated. ‘“ That is just for fun,” said 
Dr. Berliner. ‘“ It would do well enough for deaf people, 
but the gramophone is designed for talking and singing 
out loud, so as to be heard in the ordinary fashion. Be- 
fore going further I would like to show you the process 
by which we make our records.” Thereupon he led the 
way into a room that was filled with a strange variety of 
appurtenances, including a piano, huge tin horns and 
some machinery driven by electricity. 

“You see this disk,” said the inventor, picking up a 
very thin circular plate of zinc. ‘“ We will proceed to 
make a record on it. To begin with, I clean it by rub- 
bing the surface with a little benzine. Next, you observe, 
I pour over it a fluid which is one of the fats of beeswax 
dissolved in benzine. The benzine almost instantly 
evaporates and leaves the dish coated with a very deli- 
cate film of fat. Now we will turn to this machine, 
which is a simple affair, though it looks somewhat com- 
plicated at the first glance. As you see, it consists most 
importantly of a horizontal revolving turntable. Upon 
the turntable I fasten the disk by means of a clamp in 
the centre, and it is ready to receive the record. For 












making the record we have here a little contrivance con- 
taining a diaphragm of mica, to which is attached a 
delicate point or stylus of irridium. This is adjusted in 
such a manner that the stylus comes into contact with 
the surface of the zinc disk near its edge. I now affix 
to the diaphragm a mouthpiece, into which we may talk 
or sing anything we like. You do the talking or singing 
this time, while I start the electric motor which causes 
the turntable to revolve. As it does so, the stylus will 
scratch a fine spiral line through the film of fat on the 
disk. That is right; go ahead until I tell you to stop. 
“ That will do,” interrupted Dr. Berliner, after the 
writer had talked and sung into the mouthpiece for a 
couple of minutes. ‘ Let us see what we have got here. 
I remove the disk from the turntable, and, if you will 
look closely you can see the delicate spiral line that 
goes round and round, gradually nearing the centre. 
Look at it through this powerful magnifying glass and 
you will see that the spiral line is wavy. The wiggles 
in it represent the sound vibrations of your voice. You 
will have taken notice that while the disk was attached 
to the turntable it was kept overflowed with alcohol 
which fell upon it drop by drop from a glass vessel. 
But for this precaution, fine particles of dust from the 
air falling upon the zinc plate would be dragged through 
the fatty film by the stylus, blurring the record. I ought 
to call your attention to the fact that the stylus does not 
scratch the zinc plate at all, but merely cuts through the 
film of fat. The latter, of course, is almost inconceiv- 
ably thin. All that we need do now is to etch our plate. 
That is to say, we apply to it an acid which eats away 
the metal wherever it is not protected by the fatty coat. 
For this purpose we employ the red stuff in this bottle, 
which is a mixture of bichromate of soda and sulphuric 
acid. To give the acid time to do its work, the zinc 
disk is permitted to remain in the solution for about half 
an hour. Then we take it out and wash off the fat, 
when the spiral line of the record will be found to be 
imperishably engraved in the metal of the plate. 
““While we are waiting for that process to be accom- 
plished I may as well tell you about some of the details 
of this invention. No matter what we want to make a 
record of, the method adopted is the same, whether it 
be human speech, singing or instrumental music. If 
the performance of a brass band is to be reproduced, we 
simply attach a big tin horn to the mouthpiece con- 
nected with the diaphragm. A few moments ago you 
expressed curiosity about the piano. You have noticed 
that a wooden box of peculiar shape is built on the top 
of the instrument, while from the box extends a rubber 
tube. The box gathers from the interior of the piano 
the volume of sound, which is emitted through the rub- 
ber tube. When desired, the tube can be attached 
readily to the mouthpiece of the recording machine. 
A phonograph is so very costly as to be hardly within 
the reach of ordinary people. The gramophone, on 
the other hand, will cost only $18, or $25 with an elec- 
tric motor, hearing tubes and everything complete. Its 
reproductions of speech and music are so perfect and 
distinct that not a word nor a note is lost or even im- 
perfectly audible. Furthermore, record disks will be 
sold at an extremely cheap rate, costing only $5 a 
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dozen. The machine is not intended for commercial 
purposes at all; it is for the amusement and entertain- 
ment of the family. Small ones, easily worked by hand 
and designed for children’s use, will be sold for $5 each. 
They will be entirely practicable in every respect, and 
not merely toys. With them will be furnished record 
disks at $2 a dozen, each one having two records on it, 
one on each side. These records will be only one- 
minute records ; the ordinary kind will be two-minute 
records. Two minutes is the length of phonograph 
records. 

“Having made our original zinc plate, it is easy to 
produce as many copies of it as may be desired. These 
copies are of hard rubber, and are practically imperish- 
able; they cannot be destroyed unless by willful in- 
tent. To break them or injure them in any ordinary 
way is out of the question. They are absolute repro- 
ductions of the originals, and are actually better than 
the latter, inasmuch as the zinc plates will wear out in 
the course of time. The rubber records are just as 
good as ever after being used thousands of times. I 
have said that the making of these copies is extremely 
simple. You may judge for yourself. Having made 
the original record in the shape of an etched zinc plate, 
we take from that an electrotype in copper. It is what 
may be termed a negative. From that we make as 
many positives as we like by pressing it into disks of 
rubber. The disks of hardened rubber are perfect re- 
productions and without a flaw. For this purpose we 
employ hydraulic power, with a pressure of fifty tons. 
These rubber records may be sent all over the United 
States by mail for two cents, or everywhere in the postal 
union for three cents. The machine called the gramo- 
phone has been finished for some time, but it has been 
withheld from the market in order to perfect the proc- 
esses for multiplying the records. This was a point 
essential to the commercial success of the invention. It 
ought to be distinctly understood that the gramophone 
is notin any way a modification of the phonograph, 
being founded on principles antedating the latter ma- 
chine. The earliest contrivance of this character was 
the phonautograph, patented by Leon Scott forty years 
ago. It traced sound in curved lines on the smoked 
surface of a brass cylinder by means of a diaphragm 
and stylus. 

“ Now,” said Dr. Berliner, “ our record disk must be 
ready to come out of the acid solution.” He vanished 
into a mysterious apartment, from which he presently 
emerged with the etched plate in his hand. He fastened 
it upon a small circular turntable that was attached to 
a gramophone apparatus. This was done at a moment’s 
notice by means of a screw. Then he adjusted the 
“ voice box,” as he called it, which was a small contriv- 
ance_ with a diaphragm of German silver. With the 
diaphragm was connected a sharp point of steel, which 
was placed at the beginning of the spiral line of the 
record near the edge of the disk. An electric motor 
being started, the steel point ran along the line of the 
record as the turntable revolved, reproducing loudly 
and distinctly the talking and singing of your corres- 
pondent. Never having heard his own voice before, he 
made up his mind immediately that he would continue 
to talk in future, but refrain from singing. This was 
heard through rubber ear tubes. Then Dr. Berliner 
attached a big horn to the diaphragm and your corres- 
pondent’s voice might easily have been heard in the 








cellar or out on the street in front. He regretted that 
the wads of cotton were not still in his ears, The in- 
ventor was kind enough to screw down the damper of 
the “ voice box” so as to moderate the noise. Only the 
other day the Bureau of Ethnology sent Mr. James 
Mooney, of its staff, to Dr. Berliner for the purpose of 
making permanent records of the songs of the famous 
ghost dance, popular among the Sioux Indians and cer- 
tain other of our aborigines. Mr. Mooney has spent 
years among these savages, living their life and learning 
their songs. These chants of a dying people, which have 
an historical value, he sang into the gramophone, and 
the records are now preserved in a safe at the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Phonograph cylinders are so fragile that their preser- 
vation for any length of time is very difficult. Even 
changes of temperature will crack them and make them 
useless. But the hard-rubber records uf the gramophone 
are more durable than the pyramids of Egypt ; they will 
last for thousands of years, and will remain as perfect 
as ever. In future centuries it will not be considered 
strange to listen to the voices of people who have been 
dead for a great length of time. Gramophone records 
will be kept in the library, and the children will amuse 
themselves by listening to great-grandpapa’s voice in 
1905 and the veritable accents of great-grandmamma in 
1916. It seems by no means impossible that some day 
people will record their last wills and testaments by 
gramophone, so as to make dispute and expensive liti- 
gation out of the question. 





The Value of Acetylene 
POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEW GaS....NEW YORK SUN 

Among the various opinions expressed as to the prac- 
tical value of the new substance, acetylene, is that re- 
garding its relation to the growing need in many places 
and for numerous purposes of a self-contained source 
of gas of high illuminating power. It is considered that 
the bare fact of a portable solid substance being capa- 
ble of generating a gas of the required quality by mere 
contact with a sufficiency of water suggests numerous 
and most valuable applications—lights for vehicles of 
all descriptions, including railway cars; also where 
compressed oil gas might be replaced by calcium car- 
bide and water; likewise signal lights and buoys in 
positions to which access is necessarily intermittent, 
and, too, the domestic supply of isolated houses; con- 
siderable scope is here presented for a material fulfilling 
the prime conditions of simplicity, certainty, and safety 
in use, and for purposes of the kind named the ques- 
tion of cost is altogether subsidiary. 





The Phonograph and the Diseased Pump 

DIAGNOSIS IN MECHANICS.....- New YorK TRIBUNE 

To those who look upon the phonograph as a scien- 
tific toy this story will be of interest, and it will be none 
the less so to those who know of the practical purposes 
to which this remarkable instrument can be put. It 
appears that the Knowles Pump Works put up one of 
their large pumps for the Ricks Water Company at the 
Elk River pumping station in California. The pump 
was in constant use for some years and the makers heard 
no complaint until a few weeks ago, when they received 
a novel communication from H. L. Ricks, the manager 
of the pumping station. There was no doubt in the 
minds of those at the station who were best acquainted 
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with the mechanism that something was wrong with the 
pump, but they were unable to fix on the defect, and as 
the dismemberment of the pump would involve much 
loss of time, and as a visit by an expert from the East 
wld mean a considerable expense, the phonograph 
was resorted to. ‘The manager spoke into the receiver, 
describing the symptoms of the ailing pump, and, further 
to indicate the case, he placed the receiver so that the 
pulsations of the pump would be recorded on the 
cylinder. 

Just as the physician listens to the action of the heart 
or lungs in the human body by means of a stethoscope, 
so the pump doctor listened by means of a phonograph 
to the throbs and pulsations of the pump thousands of 
miles away, and was enabled by that means to diagnose 
the disease. The writer listened to the strange com- 
munication at the New York office of the Knowles 
Company. The voice of the Californian is heard first 
giving in a clear, precise and distinct way, the symp- 
toms of the pump, and then he asks the listener to pay 
attention to the pump’s action. Then one hears the 
b-r-r-r-bang ! b-r-r-r-bang! of the pump and an occa- 
sional wheezing sound which might be made by escap- 
ing steam. ‘The engineer to whom the phonograph was 
submitted said that the whole record was so perfect and 
the speaking so plain that he felt tempted sometimes to 
interrupt and ask additional questions. The experiment 
proved absolutely successful, and by means of the roll 
the disease was diagnosed. The proper remedy was 
suggested, and the pump is running once more “ good 
as new.” 





The Possibilities of Argon 
Dr. J. P. STODDARD.... POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

The discovery has well been called “the triumph of 
the last place of decimals”—that is, of work so exact 
that the worker knew that the small differences in the 
figures he obtained must be due to the presence of an 
unknown substance rather than to an error in his re- 
sults. The prediction based on this observation, the 
search for the disturbing substance and its discovery, 
form an achievement which, in the history of science, 
has perhaps only been surpassed by the prediction of 
Neptune by Adams and Leverrier, and its subsequent 
discovery by Galle. The elements of recent discovery 
have all been metals which occur in minute quantities 
in rare minerals. No non-metallic element has been dis- 
covered for nearly seventy years, and the existence of 
another element belonging to this group did not seem 
probable ; still less likely did it appear that such an 
element could be present in our atmosphere, through 
all the years, without discovery. 

Though unique in its chemical inactivity, it would be 
premature to conclude that argon may not form com- 
pounds under conditions yet untried, and that it is an 
absolutely idle and useless thing. Professor Roberts- 
Austin suggests that it may possibly play a part in 
certain metallurgical operations in which air is largely 
employed. In making Bessemer steel, for instance, 
not less than 100,000 cubic feet of air are blown 
through each charge of metal for the purpose of re- 
moving the carbon, silicon, phosphorus, and other im- 
purities. In this air there must be over 1,000 cubic 
feet of argon. Now, Professor Roberts-Austin has 
found by experiment that the nitrogen which can be 
pumped out of Bessemer-blown metal, and which is 
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twice the volume of the metal, contains little or no 
argon, and the question arises whether the argon may 
not have united with the iron, as nitrogen undoubtedly 
does, and confer upon Bessemer steel some of the 
peculiarities which distinguish it from other steel. It 
is, of course, possible, and perhaps more likely, that the 
argon passes through the molten metal without com- 
bining with it, but the suggestion is an interesting one, 
and well worth the experimental examination of investi- 
gators of this interesting subject. 

Further, it may prove that argon is in some way 
taken up by plants, and contributes in an important 
manner to their nourishment and growth, although the 
attempt to extract argon from vegetable and animal 
substances have thus far yielded negative results. As 
is well known, plants are unable to take nitrogen 
directly from the air, but obtain it from nitrogenous 
compounds which are absorbed in solution by their 
roots. The air is, however, the original source of these 


compounds, as well as of all other naturally occurring 
nitrogenous substances, most of which are produced by 
the life activity of nitro-organisms, and from the nat- 
ural substances all chemical compounds containing 
nitrogen are prepared. 





An Electric Heating Pad 
THE NEW ELECTROTHERM Boston TRANSCRIPT 

The fact that asbestos plays a remarkably useful part 
in electrical work is not generally recognized. For pur- 
poses of insulation this unique material meets the most 
exacting requirements, and its use by electricians is 
daily increasing. Its latest application is in the “ elec- 
trotherm,” the new device which has already begun to 
take the place of hot-water bottles in hospitals and in- 
valid chambers. The electrotherm is a flexible sheet or 
pad, composed of asbestos, in which electric wires are 
imbedded. When these wires are connected to any 
source of electric current a constant and uniform de- 
gree of heat is generated. For this connection the 
socket of an electric lamp is ordinarily found most 
convenient, but where the lighting current is not avail- 
able batteries can be used. The pad is found a great 
convenience in the relief of chilliness, cold feet, etc., 
as well as in cramps and other local pains and gen- 
eral hospital practice. By its use the risk and discom- 
fort of frequent changes of temperature incident to the 
renewal of ordinary hot applications are entirely obvi- 
ated, without discomfort. 

It can be moistened without any injury, and it can 
be made to give the effect of a poultice or moist heat 
by being applied over one or more thicknesses of wet 
flannel. It can be used by any one with perfect safety, 
and its simplicity and convenience wherever the appli- 
cation of artificial heat is desired render it especially 
valuable for medical use. The regulation of the tem- 
perature is effected by a conveniently placed switch. 
Pads can thus be maintained at approximately 130 de- 
grees, 170 degrees, and 220 degrees Fahrenheit, when 
covered with ordinary bed clothing, but these tempera- 
tures can be modified by the interposition of a blanket 
or raised by additional covering. This new adaptation 
of the principle of electric heating is made in various 
forms, from the simple pad, which lends itself to all or- 
dinary uses, and the wicker-covered mat or foot-warmer, 
to a capelike covering, which will completely enwrap 
the neck and the upper part of the body. 
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The Confessions of an Actress 
TRAINING Beauty TO Sray....THE NEw YorRK TRIBUNE 
‘It’s a mystery to me how they manage always to 

look so fresh and wholesome, even girlish, when their 

manner of living is so directly opposed to all the laws 
of hygiene one ever heard of. We who follow out the 
tenets of the ‘early to bed and early to rise’ theory don’t 
look half as well.” ‘The speaker was one of two women 

talking in the big waiting-room of a railway station. A 

well-known actress, perfectly gowned, trim and taut as 

a new-rigged yacht just ready for the waves, had been 

sitting opposite to them for some time and they had 

watched her with interest. When she moved away they 
gave vent to their sentiments. “ Yes,” was the response, 

‘“‘]’m sure that if I worked till twelve every night and 

studied and practiced and posed all day, to say nothing 

of drinking all manner of things and reading all the 
criticisms on my work, I should be a fright and a physi- 
cal wreck.” 

The writer, chancing to overhear this conversation, 
determined to investigate the subject and discover, if 
possible, the mysterious talisman which enabled a hard- 
working actress to preserve her charms, while the do- 
mestic woman, the happy wife and mother, the woman 
of leisure and ample accomplishments, appears fully her 
age or years older. 

“T’ll tell you the things I do, the philosophy on 
which I model myself, if I can be incognito,” said one 
well-preserved heroine of the mimic world; and this 
agreement being entered into, she proceeded to dis- 
course on the subject. “In the first place, you must 
understand, anybody who wants to be good-looking 
must never worry. Worry means ruination, death and 
destruction to every vestige of beauty one may have. 
It means loss of flesh, sallowness, tell-tale lines in the 
face and no end of disasters. Never mind what hap- 
pens, an actress must not worry. Once she understands 
this, she has passed a milestone on the high road to 
keeping her looks. Then she must watch herself closely, 
and at the first symptom of getting thin or getting stout 
(the slightest bit too much), she must begin ‘banting’ 
or building up, as the case may be. It’s clearly demon- 
strated now that people can be fat or lean, just as they 
like, if they choose to take the trouble; and there’s no 
use in their going about either like a beanpole or a 
feather-bed. Some months ago I was getting too stout 
for the part I wanted to play, so for five weeks I ate 

‘nothing but beef and drank nothing but hot water with 
a little lemon in it. Tea and coffee are bad for the 
complexion anyway. All my tendency to fleshiness dis- 
appeared. Again, a year ago some bones became visi- 
ble in my neck. I got frightened and immediately set 
to work to change everything in my diet for things that 
were fattening. ‘Those bones would not have come in 
my neck, but that I had been foolish enough to worry 
‘ about something (you know, occasionally you can’t 
help worrying). That season I ate bananas in every 
shape and form, and at all hours at which I could cram 
them. I ate them with cream,.most of the time, and I 


ate everything else recommended as flesh-producing. 
* Every day, it seemed to me, a thicker layer of flesh 
formed over those bones, and I soon had the gratifica- 








tion of seeing them disappear altogether. Now, while 
I am just right, I eat what I like and always drink 
Rhine wine for dinner. 

“As regards complexion. That is the great thing, 
and it has to be guarded and cared for as zealously as 
a mother cares for her new-born babe. I never neglect 
to stay for one solid hour each morning in a hot bath, 
and I find that that keeps the complexion in splendid 
condition. Then I am very careful about anointing my 
face, neck and arms with the best quality of cold cream 
every night, and every time there is any make-up to 
take off. When I go into the surf I put a good lot of 
cold cream on my face and cover it thick with corn- 
starch—that proves a sure protection against both the salt 
water and the sun. If a woman wants to be good-look- 
ing,” she added, “ she must make an idol of her physique, 
and devote the same time and attention to it that 
other people devote to other things which they worship. 
Women who go in for art and music spend hours each 
day in cultivating themselves in those pursuits; the 
domestic woman devotes her time to her children and 
the affairs of her household. Just so an actress devotes 
her time to her physical well-being. Her good looks 
are a large part of her stock-in-trade, and she is com- 
pelled to care for them. It is a weariness to the spirit, 
though, sometimes, such constant grooming, and occa- 
sionally I sigh for seclusion, the freedom of a sack and 
skirt, and the feeling that I need not consider whether 
or not my hair has been shampooed or my nails re- 
ceived their hour’s polishing. There are so many hun- 
dred things to be done in the way of physical improve- 
ment! Of course, every now and again, as often as it 
seems needful, one must undergo a Turkish bath, and 
that ordeal can’t be hurried under any circumstances.” 

“Do you think the amount of mental excitement 
involved in an actress’s life tends to preserve her 
looks ?” ventured the writer. ‘“ No. I think it rather 
a strain on her, except so far as the avoidance of 
monotony might be said to be favorable. In spite 
of Coquelin’s assertion that a good actor need not feel 
the part he portrays (that he acts better without feeling 
it), I contend that he must feel it, and that emotion is a 
demand onhim. If an actress plays a part eight times, 
she feels it at least five times out of the eight, and she 
must simulate it when she does not feel it; so where is 
the difference? The massage people claim that the 
constant use of the muscles of an actor’s face keeps it 
looking young, gives it exercise, as it were, but of that 
principle I am not prepared to speak. There is one 
thing I am sure is conducive to youthful looks, and 
that is—sleep. I think that if a woman gets enough 
sleep, it doesn’t make any difference whether she gets 
that sleep at night or in the day, I require ten hours’ 
sleep and I never fail to get it. Yes, I think it is true 
that actresses, as a rule, look younger than women who 
occupy what is called their natural sphere. I saw Bern- 
hardt in London last summer in the salon, and she did 
not look a day over twenty-five, though not far from 
twice that age. Even Mrs. Kendal, with her six chil- 
dren, looks much younger off the stage than on it; she 
never makes up off the stage, and Bernhardt does. 
Look at Miss Terry, how young she looks for her age.” 
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“Why does not Bernhardt get fat if it is such an easy 
matter?” “She is fat now, at least she is very plump. 
People persist in speaking of her as thin because she 
established that reputation, but it is a good while since 
she was really thin.” Various other actresses told in 
substance, though in different words, the same story of 
unremitting care and watchfulness over their good looks ; 
but taking into consideration the over-heated, iil-venti- 
lated and draughty dressing-rooms in which hours of 
their time are spent, the chaotic comings and goings 
that make up their lives, the jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings that must be theirs, the glimpses of weariness and 
dissatisfaction which their conversation afforded, the 
writer concluded that their phenomenally fresh appear- 
ance was yet to be accounted for. Inquiry had been 
made far and wide and near at hand, and yet no definite 
conclusion had been reached concerning the reason of 
their much-envied preservation of beauty. After hear- 
ing the subject thoroughly canvassed, the writer de- 
duced the following inference: that, apart from the laws 
regulating the expression and nutrition of the face, the 
actress’s secret consisted chiefly in the avoidance of 
monotony and petty worries, those arch-enemies of femi- 
nine good looks and good temper; the performance of 
her work with earnestness and lightness of heart and the 
regularity of a certain degree of exercise—exercise in- 
volving quick and general movements of the muscles 
combined with a certain amount of mental excitement. 





Woman’s Dress, the World Over 
PECULIARITIES IN COSTUME....NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
It does seem rather strange that, whereas in every 
country of Europe there exists, so to speak, a distinctive 


peculiarity of costume, not alone among the peasantry, 
but also with the higher classes, there should be abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind in North America. The com- 
parative newness of the country, moreover, has no bear- 
ing upon this condition of affairs; for in South America 
and even in Australia such national characteristics are to 


be found. It may, therefore, be interesting to describe 
some of the quaintest of these indigenous singularities in 
Europe. One of the most charming is undoubtedly the 
Russian ‘‘ kakochnik,” or red velvet diadem, covered 
with precious stones, which the ladies of the Court of 
St. Petersburg wear at all official functions. This very 
becoming head-gear, which, originally used exclusively 
among the Muscovite peasant women (in their case be- 
ing made of crimson cloth slightly embroidered with 
gold thread), has been adopted by the ladies of the 
Czarina’s entourage within the present century. Nothing 
can give an idea of the “ coup d’ceil,” presented by the 
“Salle des Palmiers” during a court ball, and much of 
the picturesqueness noticeable on these occasions is due 
to the quaint and gorgeous costumes of the fair ones 
belonging to the Russian aristocracy. The plumes and 
veil worn at Buckingham Palace drawing-rooms look 
very tame when compared with the stately “‘kakochnik,” 
which forms so exquisite and graceful a frame for young 
or old faces. It is an admirable complement for the 
red velvet court mantle and jeweled stomacher displayed 
at such ceremonies, and, moreover, adds greatly to the 
piquancy of the Muscovite type of beauty. 

What the “ kakochnik” is to Russian women the 


mantilla is to Spanish femininity, for it is alike worn by 


great ladies and commoners.- A Spaniard without a 
mantilla is but half a Spaniard, and I might add that a 
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mantilla without a tall shell-comb and a red carnation 
stuck in the hair above the left ear of the wearer, and 
accompanied by a fan or even a guitar, is almost no 
mantilla at all. This national garment, unfortunately, 
is so widely known that it has become somewhat vulgar- 
ized in all civilized countries, both on the stage and at 
fancy dress balls. Not so, however, is the national garb 
of Roumania, which Queen Elizabeth, better known by 
her pen name of “ Carmen Sylva,” invariably wears 


‘when at home, her example being followed by all the 


ladies belonging to the Roumanian nobility. It consists 
of a white linen, sleeveless garment, made with as few 
folds as possible and vaguely resembling the “ gan- 
dourah ” of the Egyptian fellaheen. It is thickly em- 
broidered in a rich design of cross-stick arabesques 
executed in bright red, sky-blue, orange, yellow and 
black silk, intermingled with gold and silver threads, a 
band of similar embroidery encircling the waist, with 
streamers of blue, red and yellow ribbon falling there- 
from in a shimmering cascade over the back and front. 
The hair is braided in four plaits, loosely tied with chains 
of sequins, and the feet are incased in crimson kid 
slippers sewn with seed pearls. 

In Poland, princesses and peasants wear around 
the throat several rows of huge coral beads, which 
are supposed to be lucky—the bigger the beads 
the greater the luck—and the dingy-looking merchants 
of the ‘“‘Zwierjenetz” (Jewish quarter of the town), at 
Cracow, realize small fortunes from the sale of these 
coral necklaces, fer a Pole of the lower classes will 
almost sooner go without food or without her beloved 
“vodki” (brandy) than forego this cherished ornament. 
The “grande-dame” is so loth to separate from her 
lucky beads that, when donning evening-dress, with its 
paraphernalia of pearls and diamonds, she carries them 
in her pocket or in the inside of her corsage. While 
on the subject of Poland, I may add that the orthodox 
Jewesses there—with whom the country literally swarms 
—are easily distinguished, apart from any physical 
mark of race, by the silken wigs which they are forced 
to adopt on the morrow of their wedding-day. Their 
religion exacts that on the wedding-night the tresses 
should fall under the bites of a pair of silver scissors, 
and the massacre is.so complete that, shorn close to the 
scalp, they conceal the skull under a hideous construc- 
tion of coarse silken strands, highly ornamented in most 
cases with bands of black velvet sewn with small pearls 
and turquoises. I may also add that this coiffure is 
sufficient to mar the most beautiful face, and that, as to 
the old women, it renders them positively witchlike in 
appearance. 

Austro-Hungary is undoubtedly the country where 
one finds the greatest diversity in national costume, 
thanks be it to the conglomerate population of the 
Empire. It would take too long to describe even one- 
half of these eminently attractive garbs, among which 
the yellow leather boots, pink linen skirts and red head- 
cloth of the Slovak women, and the sheepskin jacket, 
pink turban and sandals of the Carpathian mountaineer 
girls are by no means the least worthy of note. ° In 
Upper Austria and Tyrol the national costume is 
adopted, as far as the men are concerned, during the 
shooting season by all the Archdukes and “ Grand- 
Seigneurs” who possess chateaus in the mountains, and 
even ladies who enjoy out-of-door sports wear at such 
times the gray “joppe,” the chic little soft felt hat 
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adorned with a chamois beard, and the short woolen 
petticoat and leather gaiters of the Iselthal girls. In 
those regions every girl or woman possesses a quaint- 
looking necklace composed of a series of tiny burnished 
gold or silver chainlets united together by plaques studded 
with garnets and turquoises, and all the chatelaines 
imitate them and patronize this original piece of jewelry. 
Extremely nice is the dress worn by Hungarian women 
—a little too theatrical, perhaps, but still very attrac- 
tive. The short, puffy skirt of crimson and yellow, the 
small, sleeveless velvet bodice imprisoning a snowy shirt, 
aggressively starched and plentifully embroidered in 
contrasting colors, and the artistically knotted head 
kerchief, from which escapes a long braid of well- 
cared-for hair entwined with many-hued ribbons, is 
indeed tantalizingly pretty. In fact, the “tout-ensem- 
ble” is so fetching that many young girls belonging to 
the Magyar aristocracy don the national “tracht” when 
spending the summer on their Hungarian estates; but 
as they need. not take into consideration the motives of 
economy which actuate their humbler sisters, they do 
not, like the latter, remove their dainty little top boots 
of ruby-red morocco every time they have to pass 
through mud or dust, but take delight in executing, 
while thus shod, fantastic zardas under the great linden- 
trees surrounding every Hungarian country-place, to 
the sound of the entrancing Tsigane music. 

It is a long flight from Hungary to Brittany, even 
for the imagination; but yet there are, strange to say, 
so many points of contact between these two primitive 
nations with regard to the habiliments of their people, 
that the distance is forgotten when one comes to com- 
pare them. For instance, there is the same love of 


bright color and of rich ornamentation, and also the 
same savage grace and coy demeanor in the Armorican 


as in the Magyar woman. I am sorry to say that in 
both countries there is nowadays a tendency to aban- 
don the antique fashions for a more modern, if far less 
becoming, costume; but there are still on the wild sea- 
coast of Brittany a majority of peasants, and even of 
“bourgeoises,” who would not abandon their gorgeous 
vestments for anything in the world. Of course, the 
great ladies of those regions have long since discarded 
the purple cloth skirts, gold-broidered bodice and 
henin-shaped head-gear of past ages; but most of them 
still religiously wear the gold crucifix surmounted by a 
finely-wrought golden heart depending from a broad 
black velvet ribbon constellated with “ paillettes,” which 
from time immemorial has been the necessary wedding 
present of every Breton to his bride, and when residing 
in their chateaus they generally don the crimson jacket 
of rough cloth bordered with black velvet, adorned 
with row upon row of fleur-de-lis, silver buttons, and 
embroidered with multi-colored silks, known as the 
“‘manteau Breton.” 

In the lovely plains of Provence, as in the verdant 
Normandy lands, the wealthiest bourgeoises still hang 
on to their quaint lace caps, the intrinsic value of which 
is sometimes inestimable, for the “ cambresine ” of the 
“Fille d’Arles” and the “bonnet Cauchois’) of the 
“ Normande” are often made of rare old point, and in 
both cases are fastened with exquisite antique pins of 
delicately chiseled gold, real works of art handed down 
from mother to daughter for generations. In the 
Pyrenees one finds the coquettish ‘ beret Basque,” 
which is the national coiffure of the Franco-Spanish 


mountaineers. Empress Eugenie during her frequent 
stays at Biarritz at the close of the French Empire, was 
so struck by the neatness of the Pyreneean Tam o’Shan- 
ter that she used to crown her ruddy curls with the 
national “ beret,” in preference to any other fashionable 
hat. 

In Italy the fashions of days gone by have almost 
entirely disappeared, with the exception of the inevi- 
table collar of pearls, which is the most covetable of all 
possessions to every genuine daughter of this beautiful 
peninsula. Pearls, which in Russia are supposed to 
bring ill-luck, are, on the contrary, considered by 
Italians as the most lucky of gems, and every dark- 
eyed, swarthy-skinned Roman, Florentine, Milanese or 
Neapolitan woman possesses at least one row of these 
softly gleaming and precious beads. In this particular 
the example comes from high; for Queen Marguerite 
wears day and night a truly royal necklace of row upon 
row of pearls as big as robins’ eggs; and throughout 
society the pearls come down in soft gradation from 
those queenly jewels to the humble little row of tiny 
seed-pearls attached by a blue-velvet ribbon around the 
throat of the lovely Venetian flower-seller. 

In Norway the question of costume is more one of 
comfort and of preservation from the intense cold than 
a feeling of national pride. Experience has taught the 
people of the North that it is extremely important for 
their welfare that nothing they wear should impede the 
free circulation of the blood, which maintains the ani- 
mal heat of the body, and this accounts for the very 
unshapely construction of the national “kapta” or 
pelisse. It is made of reindeer skin with the hair at- 
tached, very loose and comfortable ; it reaches far below 
the knee and is provided with an aperture for the head 
to pass through, fitting, in fact, so closely around the neck 
that cold air and snow cannot penetrate it. The shoes 
are also of reindeer skin, sharp-pointed and extremely 
graceful of form, and are lined with lambswool or vel- 
vet. The cap is perhaps the most picturesque part of 
the entire garb, for, square at the top, it is either of 
brilliant blue or vivid red cloth lined with eider down 
and edged with a broad band of otter fur. In Lapland 
and Finland a mask of fur is attached thereto and is 
drawn down over the face in very windy weather, thus 
transforming the handsomest man or prettiest woman 
into the semblance of a queer and legendary-looking 
hairy animal. 

Of the Turkish “ yasmak,” or veil, one need not say 
much, for, like the Spanish mantilla and the Roman 
sash of horribly violent bars of color, it is too well 
known by all to be very interesting ; the Greek fez and 
pearl-sewn silken costume are also old acquaintances 
with most people and, like the prettiest tunes which be- 
come at length odious because they are played by every 
barrel organ, these rather stagy if extraordinarily pretty 
costumes end by becoming positively tiresome to look 
at, and make us hunger for even ugly costume. 





Queer Occupations of the Other Half 
How THE OTHER HALF LiIvEs.......--- ERIE PRESS 
Every medical student in Philadelphia is. more or less 
familiar with the little French perfumer and hairdresser 
who occupies his leisure time articulating skeletons. 
The Frenchman does a fair business in winter selling 
skeletons, or parts of the human form in the shape of 
skulls, bones of the arm, including the digits, the frail 
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delicate bones of the face like those entering into the 
formation of the nose and palate, and which are valu- 
able because rare ; the peculiar pretty little bones of the 
ear shaped like anvil, mallet, and stirrup, respectively. 
They are done up in cotton, and bring $1 apiece. An 
arm or leg, fully articulated, costs from $3 to $5, while 
a whole skeleton brings from $20 to $30, according to 
‘the degree of whiteness and hardness. Monsieur’s work- 
room, with its ghastly “mélange” of all kinds and 
shapes of bones hanging on the-walls, suspended from 
the ceiling, here and there a skeleton sitting on a chair, 
or standing uncomplainingly in a corner, a fitful light 
from the skull lamp casting grotesque shadows, is not 
the kind of a place to fill one with the joyousness of 
life. Tony, the garbage raker, is a curious character, 
who looked askance when a reporter told him that 
he wished to accompany him upon his “ trimming” ex- 
pedition, as raking over ash-barrels is called, but he 
agreed. Every ash receptacle, from box, barrel or dish- 
pan, was inspected, the contents of each turned over and 
over with a long iron hook. Old playbills, rags, corks, 
bottles, all find their way into the bag slung over Tony’s 
shoulder. Later, the old paper is sold and made into 
pasteboard, or pressed into pulp, and appears before the 
public again in immaculate white sheets. Rags are dis- 
posed of easily ; corks go to the costumer, who prepares 
them for the theatrical profession; bottles are sold and 
melted over again, the glassblower’s art giving them new 
form and color, and so on. There are many engaged in 
refuse “ trimming,” yet it is not a lucrative business by 
any means; the average daily receipts rarely exceed $1, 
more often only 50 or 25 cents. The follower of the 


business makes a living out of it, however, and manages 


adroitly to find something in the refuse which he can 
subsequently turn to profitable account. Aside from 
that of a fireman, there is probably no occupation that 
attracts so much attention on the streets as that of a 
dog-catcher. Dog-catchers work in pairs. One man 
looks after and drives the wagon, while another prowls 
the street with stealthy tread, keeping an eye on un- 
suspecting canines sitting on their owner’s doorstep. 
The catcher has a long net, to the end of which a 
wooden handle is attached. He makes one sweep, a 
quick curve, and the deed is done. Bow-wow is con- 
demned without trial, dumped into the wagon with other 
dogs of high and low pedigree, and if not called for in 
twenty-four hours is asphyxiated. The catcher receives 
so much for each dog caught, so that every canine is in 
demand. 

Apropos of dog-catchers, there are several men who 
earn a livelihood by rat-catching. One man has laid 
by a snug sum, so successful has he been in ridding 
large mercantile, wholesale grocery and other houses 
formerly infested with rats. He is often seen on the 
streets carrying a peculiar yellow bag, upon which 
is painted in black letters his name and profession. 
‘There are different ways of catching rats. Some use 
ferrets, and others refuse to divulge the secrets of their 
method. A form of net is sometimes used. Another 
man who does a thriving trade invented his own appa- 
tatus, which consists of an old stewpan with a long 
handle, lighted when in use by a short candle. Gloved, 
a wire mask over his face, a cage for the rats, and he 
is ready to start on a hunt. This man was for a long 
time the most famous “ rat-cacher” in America, and 
has had many thrilling experiences with his game. 
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When on “hunt” he always insists upon being alone. 
As to prices, they depend altogether upon the bar- 
gain made between catcher and customer. Sometimes 
they charge by time; again they charge so much for 
each rat caught. It is a curious and decidedly thriving 
business, though not full of pleasant suggestions to 
oversensitive minds. 

A woman living in a Sixth street tenement-house re- 
moves warts and pulls gray hairs, which is a profession 
recently introduced here from London. The gray or 
white long hairs are sold to hairdressers for a fair sum, 
wigs and ‘‘switches” of white hair being scarce and 
hard to imitate. Dog barbers are common, and so, 
too, are those tonsorial artists who make a specialty of 
removing the hirsute adornments of their defunct cus- 
tomers. Literary bureaus are nothing new, but there 
is one which advertises: ‘‘ Copyright titles or novels 
and plays bought and sold here.” Dog and cat hos- 
pitals, dolt hospitals and a lodging-house for profes- 
sional beggars are queer things to be seen in the city. 
A snug little fortune has been made by a man witha 
‘‘ spider-ranch,” where he raises spiders for the market. 
He sells them to wine merchants, who train these insects 
to the hypocrisy of weaving new webs around new bot- 
tles to give them a simulation of age. 

Boston has an echo-destroyer, who, by the way, might 
be hired with benefit to remedy the acoustic failings 
of our own courts of justice in the City Hall and 
elsewhere. Outside the city limits a guinea-pig farm 
is something of more than passing interest to the 
country people thereabouts. .The pigs are for sale to 
laboratories and hospitals for bacteriological experi- 
ments and skin grafting. As they breed rapidly and 
sell for $1.50 per pair, the investment is not a bad 
one. Hans, a fine-looking Swede, goes about pick- 
ing up peach stones, carves them into fantastic shapes, 
and sells them for watch-charms, mascots and amu- 
lets. There is also a German woman who formerly 
scrubbed the walls of contagious wards in a certain 
metropolitan hospital, who came here and engaged in 
the lucrative business of disinfecting private houses. 
After cases of infectious or contagious diseases she is 
often sent for to scrub the walls of the room occupied 
by the patient. This she does with bread crumbs, 
using hard crusts, which the scientists say is the best 
thimg for cleaning. After going through the process of 
disinfection thoroughly, she leaves the house purer for 
her presence —all for the modest sum of $5. 





Telling Age by the Coiffure 

ADVERTISING THEIR YEARS .... MAYFIELD (Ky.) MONITOR 

The common objection among womankind to letting 
their age be known is not shared by the ladies of 
Japan, who actually display their cycle of years in the 
arrangement of their hair. Girls from g to 15 wear 
their hair interlaced with red crépe in a semi-circle 
around the head, the forehead being left free with a 
curl at each side. From the age of 15 to 30 the hair 
is dressed very high on the forehead and gathered up 
at the back in the shape of a butterfly or fan, with 
twistings of silver cord, and perhaps a decoration of 
colored balls. Beyond the milestone of 30 a woman 
twists her hair around a shell pin placed horizontally 
at the back of the head. Quite differently, again, a 
widow arranges her coiffure, and the initiated tell at a 
glance whether she desires to marry again or not. 
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The Making of a Book 
WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE BosTON JOURNAL 

One of the old poets said a ‘‘ book’s a book, although 
there’s nothing in it,” and we can say with equal rea- 
son and truth, and no more of perverse paradox, that 
a book is not a book until it is made into a book. In 
plain words, while there are many books gloriously 
decked in gilt and covers which are miserable charla- 
’ tans, the greatest and most epoch-making piece of liter- 
ature is not a book unless it can emerge from the chrys- 
alis of its manuscript form. A poet may think that 
the people buy his book of verses to sing his songs, but 
an old printer, with a quiet and forgiving superiority, 
knows better. He knows that people buy those foolish 
little bundles of bad philosophy, called poems and 
novels, only because of the typographical beauties he 
has smuggled into them. It is quite natural that we 
should like to have our books well and comfortably 
clothed, and that even the least fastidious of us should 
prefer to have our best companions well protected 
through the years and presentable+in appearance, than 
have them in rags and tatters, so that we blush for our 
ingratitude. 

A great printing establishment which aims to pro- 
duce the perfection of workmanship in books is not 
only interesting to those who have an interest in me- 
chanics, but also to all those who read books and 
preach ethics from the books which they buy and ab- 
sorb through the covers. There are only half a dozen 
firms in America whose business covers the whole 
making of a book, from the manuscript to its delivery 
to the reader. And there are very few printing houses 
which have all the different processes which enter into 
the manufacture of a book under one roof, so that one 
can pass from one room to another and watch the 
growth of a book from a manuscript to the completed 
product. ‘This you can do at the Riverside Press, the 
factory of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. And there 
is probably not another publishing house in the country 
which owns a plant extensive enough to have all the 
work under its own roof. 

It is not at all probable that many of the New York 
publishing houses conduct their business without call- 
ing in the assistance of other establishments, for a plant 
which includes so many businesses as the plant at 
Riverside would take up too much ground in New 
York City. The beginning of a book, of course, is the 
copy, which, after it has been revised in the editorial 
department, goes to the foreman of one of the com- 
posing rooms, and the work of bookmaking then pro- 
gresses steadily from one end of the building until the 
bound volume is delivered at the other end. For the 
buildings at Riverside are so arranged that the depart- 
ments which serve each other are in the naturat se- 
quence of progression. After so many proof-readings 
that it would seem that the proofreaders and the 
editors—who also read the proofs after the proof- 
readers—should know every book produced at the 
Riverside Press by heart, the matter is made up into 
pages, locked up in chases and sent to the foundry. 

The manner in which electrotypes are made from the 
type as it is set up by the compositors is very interest- 


ing to those whose knowledge of mechanical affairs is 
incomplete enough to leave room for wonder. The 
type is first covered with a perfectly even surface of 
wax, and an impression in wax is then made of the 
type. This impression is put into a brush machine, 
which covers the wax surface with a fine coating of 
graphite, a metal which is a conductor of electricity. 
Before the wax is poured over the type it is necessary 
to state, to understand the process, that the type is. 
covered with black lead, to prevent the wax from stick- 
ing to it, and wherever they do not wish the electricity 
to take effect, they do not put on the lead, as the copper 
has no effect on the wax. The plates are next sus- 
pended in a bath of acid, which is a solution of sul- 


‘phate of copper dissolved in warm water, to which is 


added sulphuric acid, which is a conductor of electrici- 
ty. In front of each plate is a sheet of copper, and 
the electricity goes over the copper plates and passes 
off, leaving a deposit of fine copper on the graphite. 
These copper shells are then backed up, that is, boiling 
metal is poured into the hollow backs of the type, and 
what was before only a thin sheet of wax with a coating 
of graphite is transformed into a sheet of solid metal 
with a copper surface of type. This is a very different 
process from the old-fashioned system of stereotyping, 
which is less costly, for it does not require so much 
skilled work or so much machinery. 

These copper plates are not by any means ready for 
the press, however, when they come from the electro 
bar and are backed up. They are finished by expert 
workmen, who can detect the slightest flaw, the size of 
a pin’s point, both by hand and machinery. The plates 
are first put upon the rough-shaving table and thinned 
down to a uniform thickness, so that on the press they 
will give an exactly perfect uniform tone of color in the 
printing. An infinite deal of care has to be paid to this 
preparation of the plates for the press, if the highest 
grade of bookwork is to be done. And it is needless 
to say that at the Riverside Press everything that hu- 
man skill can do to secure perfection of workmanship is 
done. There is no hasty or “ good enough ” work done 
there. In dictionaries and technical works, such as 
educational books, philosophical and religious works, 
Bibles, etc., the correction of plate sometimes means 
weeks of labor. The least little bubble in the wax, and 
it is a very difficult matter to get the bubbles out of the 
wax, will utterly ruin the most learned quotation. 

In the making of Webster’s Dictionaries, in which 
every word has to be perfect, and which is filled with 
quotations and Greek roots, the amount of labor neces- 
sary to secure accuracy may be imagined, even by those 
who do not know more of the matter than is conveyed in 
these perfunctory hints. Sometimes there are so many 
corrections necessary in one plate that by the time it is 
ready for the press it consists of a great number of little 
patches deftly soldered together. In many cases the 
insertion is simply that of one letter. In other cases it 
is that of one word, and the delicacy of workmanship 
called for in such cases can be easily understood. The 
plates are then put on what is called a routing machine, 
which cuts out the metal around the type, so that, for 
instance, when a chapter ends in the middle of a page, 
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the blank part of the plate shall not catch the faintest 
smudge of ink. The plates are prepared for the large 
forms of eights and sixteens, which are printed on the 
press, by going through a beveling machine so that they 
will be held perfectly secure by the nippers on the press. 
Before finally going on, the surface of the type is rubbed 
carefully with a rubber, which discovers any letters that 
are a little low, through the fact that as these do not 
catch the rubber they are left dull, while all the other 
type is burnished. These letters are beaten up from the 
back, but if they are broken the piece has to be cut out 
and new letters inserted. I have given a great deal of 
space to this department of the work because this is 
really the basis of all good printing, and in the care 
which is expended upon this work is the fundamental 
excellence of any great printing house. 

Then comes the printing of the work, and in the case 
of ordinary unillustrated bocks the rest of the work is 
fairly clear sailing. Of course, in printing very large 
editions of very large works, it demands considerable 
care and skill to preserve an even tone of color in the 
printing throughout, and although mixing ink may not 
appear to the untrained mind a very difficult business, 
all those who know anything about printing and print- 
ers, know that only very clever pressmen can preserve 
this even tone throughout a very long run of impres- 
sions; and the man who varies between different shades 
of gray-black to black is. doomed. He may be a printer, 
but he can never hope to have charge of a large plant 
and become that august and awful personage—the fore- 
man of the pressroom. In works like Bibles and Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries, which are printed by the hundred 
thousands, and sell year in and year out, whatever liter- 
ary fashions may prevail, in order to preserve anything 
like uniformity of color, a man has to have an eye for 
the tricky shades of printing ink which almost amounts 
to a positive genius. There are three or four press- 
rooms adjoining each other, doing different classes of 
work, and in the whole establishment there are thirty- 
three steam presses. In a printing house which does 
mostly bookwork the presses are different in many re- 
spects from those employed in a printing-office which 
publishes mostly periodicals. 

Some of the presses of the Riverside are old-fashioned 
Adams presses, which are still admirably suited to a 
large class of bookwork, which does not need to be 
printed very fast, but which does need to be printed 
very finely. Most of the other presses are the regular 
Hoe’s stop-cylinder presses, and one or two of them are 
large 16mo self-feeders, which run at a tremendous rate 
of speed, and upon which the Webster Dictionaries 
are largely printed without a human being near them. 
The sheets, after leaving the pressroom, are sent to the 
dry-pressing room, where they are suspended on racks, 
so that the ink may turn thoroughly dry and black be- 
fore the books are made up for covers. When a book, 
however, is needed in a great hurry, the sheets are put in 
a hot-air closet, which dries them in a very little while. 
When dry, they are put separately between great sheets 
of cardboard, and placed in an hydraulic press under 500 
tons pressure, to squeeze out of them every impression 
of the printing press and to make them perfectly smooth. 
The sheets then go to the binding department, in which 
there are ten folding machines that are kept running 
constantly on the millions of sheets which are poured 
into them every year. But the finer kinds of books, 
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those which contain very valuable plates, and which are 
printed on the very finest quality of hand-made paper, 
are more usually folded by hand, and there is a staff of 
thirty or forty girls employed in this work of folding. 
The sheets when folded are again subjected to hydraulic 
pressure in a dry-pressing machine, which puts them 
into the smallest possible compass for sewing. The 
sheets are then gathered together from the forms so that 
the folios run straight on, and the books are done up in 
bundles and passed on to the sewing department, where 
the blocks of sheets are put through a machine which 
saws a little groove in the backs of them so that they 
shall be sewn evenly. The sewing is done partly by 
machinery and partly by hand. There are seven thread- 
sewing machines, each of which does the work of four 
girls, which are kept in constant operation. ‘There are 
also two wire-sewing machines, and four wire-stitching 
machines, and on dictionaries and large books which 
cannot be done so well by the machines, a number of 
girls are kept at work on hand-sewing. The sewn sheets 
are then sent into an adjoining room, where they are 
again pressed, and are put through a machine which 
rounds the back of the volume, cuts the sheets and 
backs them. Adjacent to this are the smaller rooms 
where the cloth covers are cut out and pasted on the 
cardboards, and the backs and titles gilded and stamped. 

In this room is what the workmen call the little gold 
mine. It is an ingenious little machine, secured by a 
combination lock, into which all the surplus gold leaf is 
brushed from the covers and saved in so pure a state 
that it is sold for a good price by the pennyweight. The 
firm uses from $15,000 to $20,000 worth of gold leaf 
every year, and it is estimated that this little gold mine 
saves at least $1,000 annually. A very interesting part 
of the establishment is the immense fire-proof storehouse, 
where the printed sheets are stored away until they are 
required for binding. In this building your head is 
always very near the ceiling, for no room is wasted, and 
on every side are great piles of books. Probably here 
many an author has spent a dismal hour, looking at a 
large section of this library which bears his name, and 
which means that so many copies of his book yet remain 
to be sold. 





Remarkable Works of Human Labor 

TEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD...-... GLASGOW CITIZEN 

The following are considered to have been the ten 
most remarkable works of human labor: 

1. The Pyramids of Egypt and Mexico, the largest 
of which, near Cairo, known as the Great Pyramid, built 
by Cheops, King of Egypt, took 360,000 men twenty 
years to build. 

2. The artificial reservoir—Lake Moeris—built by 
Amenemha, of the twelfth dynasty, which served to store 
up the waters of the Nile during the seasons of floods, 
and distribute them by canals over the land during the 
dry season. Its circumference was 3,600 furlongs, and, 
on its being allowed to fall into ruin, the fertility of the 
region became, to a serious extent, a thing of the past. 

3. The Taj Mahal, a tomb erected at Agra, in Hin- 
dostan, by Shah Jehan, over his Queen, Noor Jehan. 
It is built of the purest white marble, and yet seems so 
airy that, when seen from a distance, it is so like a 
fabric of mist and sunbeams, with its great dome soar- 
ing up, a silvery bubble about to burst in the sun, that 
even after you have touched it and climbed to its 








summit you almost doubt its reality. It cost over 


£,3)000,000. 

4. The Temple of Baalbec, in the erection of which 
stones 62 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 15 feet thick 
have been used—more prodigious masses than have ever 
elsewhere been moved by human power, and much ex- 
ceeding in size any stones used in the Pyramids. 

5. The Temple of Karnak, described by Fergusson 
as the noblest effort of architectural magnificence ever 
produced by the hand of man. It covers twice the area 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and undoubtedly is’ one of the 
finest buildings in the world. 

6. The Great Wall of China, 1,280 miles in length. 
It is 20 feet in height, and in thickness 25 feet at the 
base, and 15 feet at the top. 

7. The Eiffel Tower, erected in the grounds of the 
1889 Paris Exhibition, and 984 feet high. 

8. The Suez Canal, with 88 miles of waterway, con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and forming 
the principal route to India. It cost more than £17,- 
000,000 sterling, and 172,602 out of the 399,677 shares 
were purchased by, and belong to, the British Govern- 
ment. 

g. The railway bridge (the largest cantilever bridge 
in the world) over the Forth, with two spans, each of 
1,700 feet, erected at a cost of nearly £ 4,000,000. 

10. The Leaning Tower of Pisa, which deviates 13 
feet from the perpendicular. 

The following works were by the ancients esteemed 
the seven wonders of the world: The Pyramids; the 
Tomb of Mausoleus; the Temple of Diana; the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon; the Colossus of Rhodes; the 
ivory and gold statue of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
Pharos or Watch Tower of Egypt. 





Small Inventions that Brought Fortunes 
MAGNIFICENT TRIFLES....NEW YORK SUN 

No better examples of the importance of small things 
can be found than among the records at the United 
States Patent Office, in Washington. There are to be 
seen certain small objects which, by a lucky turn of 
affairs or, perhaps, by the ingenuity of the inventors, 
have become known throughout the United States, and 
even throughout the world, and have been the means 
of filling the pockets of both the inventors and their 
representatives. In fact, it would seem as if inventors 
of small objects have been far better paid than skilled 
mechanics and engineers who have spent months and 
years in perfecting elaborate mechanisms. Certainly, 
in proportion to the amount of work done, the lot of 
the inventor of small objects is more to be desired than 
that of the man who spends the best part of his life over 
an elaborate machine, the merits of which are tardily 
recognjzed, not, perhaps, until the inventor, through 
worry and sickness, is in no condition to enjoy the fruits 
of his toil. It would seem, also, as if the inventors of 
small objects which have paid have not, as a rule, been 
inventors by profession. They have been for the most 
part persons who by sheer luck have stumbled upon an 
idea which somebody else has recognized as a good 
one. Without the suggestion of this ‘ somebody else,” 
who is usually the one who profits, the great idea, 
though born, would rarely grow to maturity. 

A story current at the Patent Office is told of an old 
farmer up in Maine. The children of the old fellow, 
like many other children before and since, had a way 
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of kicking the toes out of their shoes. The farmer was 
of an ingenious turn of mind, and he cut out a couple 
of copper strips for each pair of shoes, which were fas- 
tened over the toes and between the sole and the upper. 
The plan proved so successful that the farmer found 
that, where he had been buying three pairs of shoes, 
one pair would suffice. There happened along about 
this time a man from the city with an eye to business. 
He prevailed on the old man to have the idea patented. 
This was done, and between $50,000 and $100,000 
was made out of it. How much of this the old man 
got is not known, but it is presumed that the promoter 
got the larger part. The record at the Patent Office 
shows only the drawing of the invention as patented on 
January 5, 1858, by George A. Mitchell, of Turner, 
Maine: Another similar invention which made a great 
deal of money was the metal button fastener for shoes, 
invented and introduced by Heaton, of Providence, 
R. I. At the time it was considered a fine invention, 
for the old sewed button was continually coming off. 
It has gradually grown in popularity since its introduc- 
tion in 1869, until now very few shoes with buttons are 
manufactured without the Heaton appliance. By a 
comparatively simple arrangement the shipping tags in 
use all over the country to-day were made a possibility. 
The chief trouble with a paper tag was the almost un- 
avoidable tearing out of the tying hole before the pack- 
age arrived at its destination. A cardboard reinforce- 
ment, round in shape, on-each side of the tying hole 
was all that was necessary to make the shipping tag a 
success. This was the invention of a Mr. Dennison, of 
Philadelphia, who has made a fortune out of a lucky 
five minutes of thought. 

The chief examiner of the division of toys cites many 
instances where fortunes have been made on puzzles 
and similar objects. ‘The pigs in clover puzzle had a 
curious history. The inventor, Crandall, put it on the 
market before the patent had been granted, or, in fact, 
even applied for. Other people, recognizing the value 
of the invention from a financial point of view, formed 
companies and began manufacturing the puzzles in even 
larger quantities than Crandall’s company could turn 
them out. Crandall, of course, contested for his rights 
and prayed for an injunction. The claim was put into 
interference, which is a long process and one which tries 
both the patience of the department and that of the 
attorneys. The unfortunate part of it for Crandall was 
that the craze for the puzzle was over before the inter- 
ference was settled. This is the same Crandall who 
invented the famous children’s building blocks, with 
dovetailed edges, which had such a run and are popular 
even to-day. 

The return ball, a wooden ball fastened to a thin 
strip of rubber, with a wooden ring at the other end, 
which was patented somewhere in the sixties, had a rush 
of popularity which netted its inventor $60,000, and it 
is sold widely to-day. The patent has now expired. 
The flying top, a round tin affair with wings, wound 
with a string and shot up in the air, made a fortune for 
its inventor. Several years ago a puzzle appeared which 
attracted considerable attention. It consisted of two 
double painter’s hooks, which, when fastened together 
in a certain way, could not be taken apart, except by 
one who had seen it done. It is said that this invention 
came about by the merest chance. A painter was 
standing on his ladder scaffold across the front of a 
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the blank part of the plate shall not catch the faintest 
smudge of ink. The plates are prepared for the large 
forms of eights and sixteens, which are printed on the 
press, by going through a beveling machine so that they 
will be held perfectly secure by the nippers on the press. 
Before finally going on, the surface of the type is rubbed 
carefully with a rubber, which discovers any letters that 
are a little low, through the fact that as these do not 
catch the rubber they are left dull, while all the other 
type is burnished. These letters are beaten up from the 
back, but if they are broken the piece has to be cut out 
and new letters inserted. I have given a great deal of 
space to this department of the work because this is 
really the basis of all good printing, and in the care 
which is expended upon this work is the fundamental 
excellence of any great printing house. 

Then comes the printing of the work, and in the case 
of ordinary unillustrated bocks the rest of the work is 
fairly clear sailing. Of course, in printing very large 
editions of very large works, it demands considerable 
care and skill to preserve an even tone of color in the 
printing throughout, and although mixing ink may not 
appear to the untrained mind a very difficult business, 
all those who know anything about printing and print- 
ers, know that only very clever pressmen can preserve 
this even tone throughout a very long run of impres- 
sions; and the man who varies between different shades 
of gray-black to black is doomed. He may be a printer, 
but he can never hope to have charge of a large plant 
and become that august and awful personage—the fore- 
man of the pressroom. In works like Bibles and Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries, which are printed by the hundred 
thousands, and sell year in and year out, whatever liter- 
ary fashions may prevail, in order to preserve anything 
like uniformity of color, a man has to have an eye for 
the tricky shades of printing ink which almost amounts 
to a positive genius. ‘There are three or four press- 
rooms adjoining each other, doing different classes of 
work, and in the whole establishment there are thirty- 
three steam presses. In a printing house which does 
mostly bookwork the presses are different in many re- 
spects from those employed in a printing-office which 
publishes mostly periodicals. 

Some of the presses of the Riverside are old-fashioned 
Adams presses, which are still admirably suited to a 
large class of bookwork, which does not need to be 
printed very fast, but which does need to be printed 
very finely. Most of the other presses are the regular 
Hoe’s stop-cylinder presses, and one or two of them are 
large 16mo self-feeders, which run at a tremendous rate 
of speed, and upon which the Webster Dictionaries 
are largely printed without a human being near them. 
The sheets, after leaving the pressroom, are sent to the 
dry-pressing room, where they are suspended on racks, 
so that the ink may turn thoroughly dry and black be- 
fore the books are made up for covers. When a book, 
however, is needed in a great hurry, the sheets are put in 
a hot-air closet, which dries them in a very little while. 
When dry, they are put separately between great sheets 
of cardboard, and placed in an hydraulic press under 500 
tons pressure, to squeeze out of them every impression 
of the printing press and to make them perfectly smooth, 
The sheets then go to the binding department, in which 
there are ten folding machines that are kept running 
constantly on the millions of sheets which are poured 
into them every year. But the finer kinds of books, 
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those which contain very valuable plates, and which are 
printed on the very finest quality of hand-made paper, 
are more usually folded by hand, and there is a staff of 
thirty or forty girls employed in this work of folding. 
The sheets when folded are again subjected to hydraulic 
pressure in a dry-pressing machine, which puts them 
into the smallest possible compass for sewing. The 
sheets are then gathered together from the forms so that 
the folios run straight on, and the books are done up in 
bundles and passed on to the sewing department, where 
the blocks of sheets are put through a machine which 
saws a little groove in the backs of them so that they 
shall be sewn evenly. The sewing is done partly by 
machinery and partly by hand. There are seven thread- 
sewing machines, each of which does the work of four 
girls, which are kept in constant operation. There are 
also two wire-sewing machines, and four wire-stitching 
machines, and on dictionaries and large books which 
cannot be glone so well by the machines, a number of 
girls are kept at work on hand-sewing. The sewn sheets 
are then sent into an adjoining room, where they are 
again pressed, and are put through a machine which 
rounds the back of the volume, cuts the sheets and 
backs them. Adjacent to this are the smaller rooms 
where the cloth covers are cut out and pasted on the 
cardboards, and the backs and titles gilded and stamped. 

In this room is what the workmen call the little gold 
mine. It is an ingenious little machine, secured by a 
combination lock, into which all the surplus gold leaf is 
brushed from the covers and saved in so pure a state 
that it is sold for a good price by the pennyweight. The 
firm uses from $15,000 to $20,000 worth of gold leaf 
every year, and it is estimated that this little gold mine 
saves at least $1,000 annually. A very interesting part 
of the establishment is the immense fire-proof storehouse, 
where the printed sheets are stored away until they are 
required for binding. In this building your head is 
always very near the ceiling, for no room is wasted, and 
on every side are great piles of books. Probably here 
many an author has spent a dismal hour, looking at a 
large section of this library which bears his name, and 
which means that so many copies of his book yet remain 
to be sold. 





Remarkable Works of Human Labor 

TEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD...... GLAsGow CITIZEN 

The following are considered to have been the ten 
most remarkable works of human labor: 

1. The Pyramids of Egypt and Mexico, the largest 
of which, near Cairo, known as the Great Pyramid, built 
by Cheops, King of Egypt, took 360,000 men twenty 
years to build. 

2. The artificial reservoir—Lake Moeris—built by 
Amenemha,.of the twelfth dynasty, which served to store 
up the waters of the Nile during the seasons of floods, 
and distribute them by canals over the land during the 
dry season. Its circumference was 3,600 furlongs, and, 
on its being allowed to fall into ruin, the fertility of the 
region became, to a serious extent, a thing of the past. 

3. The Taj Mahal, a tomb erected at Agra, in Hin- 
dostan, by Shah Jehan, over his Queen, Noor Jehan. 
It is built of the purest white marble, and yet seems so 
airy that, when seen from a distance, it is so like a 
fabric of mist and sunbeams, with its great dome soar- 
ing up, a silvery bubble about to burst in the sun, that 
even after you have touched it and climbed to its 
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summit you almost doubt its reality. It cost over 


£,3,000,000. 

4. The Temple of Baalbec, in the erection of which 
stones 62 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 15 feet thick 
have been used—more prodigious masses than have ever 
elsewhere been moved by human power, and much ex- 
ceeding in size any stones used in the Pyramids. 

5. The Temple of Karnak, described by Fergusson 
as the noblest effort of architectural magnificence ever 
produced by the hand of man. It covers twice the area 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and undoubtedly is one of the 
finest buildings in the world. 

6. The Great Wall of China, 1,280 miles in length. 
It is 20 feet in height, and in thickness 25 feet at the 
base, and 15 feet at the top. 

7. The Eiffel Tower, erected in the grounds of the 
1889 Paris Exhibition, and 984 feet high. 

8. The Suez Canal, with 88 miles of waterway, con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and forming 
the principal route to India. It cost more than £17,- 
000,000 sterling, and 172,602 out of the 399,677 shares 
were purchased by, and belong to, the British Govern- 
ment. 

g. The railway bridge (the largest cantilever bridge 
in the world) over the Forth, with two spans, each of 
1,700 feet, erected at a cost of nearly £ 4,000,000. 

10. The Leaning Tower of Pisa, which deviates 13 
feet from the perpendicular. 

The following works were by the ancients esteemed 
the seven wonders of the world: The Pyramids; the 
Tomb of Mausoleus; the Temple of Diana; the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon; the Colossus of Rhodes; the 
ivory and gold statue of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
Pharos or Watch Tower of Egypt. 





Small Inventions that Brought Fortunes 
MAGNIFICENT TRIFLES....NEW YORK SUN 

No better examples of the importance of small things 
can be found than among the records at the United 
States Patent Office, in Washington. There are to be 
seen certain small objects which, by a lucky turn of 
affairs or, perhaps, by the ingenuity of the inventors, 
have become known throughout the United States, and 
even throughout the world, and have been the means 
of filling the pockets of both the inventors and their 
representatives. In fact, it would seem as if inventors 
of small objects have been far better paid than skilled 
mechanics and engineers who have spent months and 
years in perfecting elaborate mechanisms. Certainly, 
in proportion to the amount of work done, the lot of 
the inventor of small objects is more to be desired than 
that of the man who spends the best part of his life over 
an elaborate machine, the merits of which are tardily 
recognized, not, perhaps, until the inventor, through 
worry and sickness, is in no condition to enjoy the fruits 
of his toil. It would seem, also, as if the inventors of 
small objects which have paid have not, as a rule, been 
inventors by profession. They have been for the most 
part persons who by sheer luck have stumbled upon an 
idea which somebody else has recognized as a good 
one. Without the suggestion of this “ somebody else,” 
who is usually the one who profits, the great idea, 
though born, would rarely grow to maturity. 

A story current at the Patent Office is told of an old 
farmer up in Maine. The children of the old fellow, 
like many other children before and since, had a way 
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of kicking the toes out of their shoes. The farmer was 
of an ingenious turn of mind, and he cut out a couple 
of copper strips for each pair of shoes, which were fas- 
tened over the toes and between the sole and the upper. 
The plan proved so successful that the farmer found 
that, where he had been buying three pairs of shoes, 
one pair would suffice. There happened along about 
this time a man from the city with an eye to business. 
He prevailed on the old man to have the idea patented. 
This was done, and between $50,000 and $100,000 
was made out of it. How much of this the old man 
got is not known, but it is presumed that the promoter 
got the larger part. The record at the Patent Office 
shows only the drawing of the invention as patented on 
January 5, 1858, by George A. Mitchell, of Turner, 
Maine. Another similar invention which made a great 
deal of money was the metal button fastener for shoes, 
invented and introduced by Heaton, of Providence, 
R. I. At the time it was considered a fine invention, 
for the old sewed button was continually coming off. 
It has gradually grown in popularity since its introduc- 
tion in 1869, until now very few shoes with buttons are 
manufactured without the Heaton appliance. By a 
comparatively simple arrangement the shipping tags in 
use all over the country to-day were made a possibility. 
The chief trouble with a paper tag was the almost un- 
avoidable tearing out of the tying hole before the pack- 
age arrived at its destination. A cardboard reinforce- 
ment, round in shape, on each side of the tying hole 
was all that was necessary to make the shipping tag a 
success. ‘This was the invention of a Mr. Dennison, of 
Philadelphia, who has made a fortune out of a lucky 
five minutes of thought. 

The chief examiner of the division of toys cites many 
instances where fortunes have been made on puzzles 
and similar objects. The pigs in clover puzzle had a 
curious history. The inventor, Crandall, put it on, the 
market before the patent had been granted, or, in fact, 
even applied for. Other people, recognizing the value 
of the invention from a financial point of view, formed 
companies and began manufacturing the puzzles in even 
larger quantities than Crandall’s company could turn 
them out. Crandall, of course, contested for his rights 
and prayed for an injunction. The claim was put into 
interference, which is a long process and one which tries 
both the patience of the department and that of the 
attorneys. ‘The unfortunate part of it for Crandall was 
that the craze for the puzzle was over before the inter- 
ference was settled. This is the same Crandall who 
invented the famous children’s building blocks, with 
dovetailed edges, which had such a run and are popular 
even to-day. 

The return ball, a wooden ball fastened to a thin 
strip of rubber, with a wooden ring at the other end, 
which was patented somewhere in the sixties, had a rush 
of popularity which netted its inventor $60,000, and it 
is sold widely to-day. The patent has now expired. 
The flying top, a round tin affair with wings, wound 
with a string and shot up in the air, made a fortune for 
its inventor. Several years ago a puzzle appeared which 
attracted considerable attention. It consisted of two 
double painter’s hooks, which, when fastened together 
in a certain way, could not be taken apart, except by 
one who had seen it done. It is said that this invention 
came about by the merest chance. A painter was 
standing on his ladder scaffold across the front of a 
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He had occasion to use a pair of the hooks, 


house. 
and, picking them up hurriedly, entangled them in such 
a manner that it was several hours before he could get 


them apart. He forthwith had drawings made and 
filed an application for a patent, which was granted. 
No figures are known at the Patent Office, but it is sup- 
posed that he made a large sum of money, for the 
puzzle was sold for twenty-five cents in all parts of the 
East, and it cost much less than a cent to manufacture. 

A discovery which has been the means of bringing 
forth a number of inventions, both great and small, 
was that of Goodyear, the rubber vulcanizer. It was 
not until the Goodyear discovery of the vulcanization 
of rubber, in 1844, that rubber could be used, except in 
a very primitive fashion. Then it was found that, by 
the use of sulphur at a certain temperature, rubber could 
be moulded, shaped and worked into any form. Im- 
mediately after this discovery, the application clerk at 
the Patent Office having charge of such matters was 
besieged by hundreds and hundreds of applications for 
inventions with the Goodyear discovery as a basis. 
They related chiefly to matters of form in which it was 
desired to work rubber. After that time the rubber 
blanket, the rubber overshoe, the rubber band followed 
one after the other in rapid succession, and since that 
time there has not been a month that some patents have 
not been granted for different forms of rubber. 

Now applications are coming in at the rate of four 
or five a month, involving many applications of the 
pneumatic tubing or cushioning principle. There are 
now pneumatic blankets, pneumatic pillows of all de- 
scriptions, pneumatic soled shoes for running and jump- 
ing and pneumatic car fender guards, and one ingenious 
thinker in South Dakota, who appreciates the toil of 
the world’s hard-working editors, has patented a seat 
for an editor’s chair which has many points of comfort. 

A recent invention which has come into prominence 
within the last two or three years is the tin cap on the 
top of beer bottles. This appliance is steadily taking 
the place of the rubber cork with the iron thumb lever. It 
is found that the sulphur in the rubber cork is acted 
upon by the beer, with the result of causing the rubber 
to deteriorate and spoil the beer. An offer from some 
whiskey makers is attracting the attention of inventors. 
It is a reward of from $25,000 to $50,000 for an ap- 
pliance on bottles which will prevent their being refilled. 
As it is now, all the great whiskey and beer manufactur- 
ers of the country, and, indeed, of the world, are con- 
stantly getting letters from people who complain that 
they have received inferior qualities of liquids under 
well-known labels. Of course, it is impossible without 
some such appliance for manufacturers to guarantee the 
contents of bottles. All appliances so far with this end 
in view have been unsatisfactory. The chief difficulty 
seems to be to make the invention practical and cheap 
enough for commercial use. The problem has been 
solved by a number of inventors, but at too great an ex- 
pense, for it has seemed up to the present impossible to 
get the cost below $2 a bottle. Completed, the ap- 
pliance must not cost more than three cents a bottle. 

Several years ago a patent was granted for an addi- 
tion to tin cans which made the opening of them a very 
easy matter, and did away with the old fashioned iron 
can opener. The can had a small rim just below the top, 
bent by machinery at an angle just below the breaking 
point. By a blow on the top of the can around the rim 
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the top would be broken off with a smooth edge. This 
did not cost the inventor one cent a thousand above the 
regular price of the cans. Armour, the Chicago meat 
man, as soon as he heard of the invention, ordered 
10,000,000 cans to pack meat in, to fill an order for the 
German army. The inventor of this can made a fortune 
in the first six months. His cans are now used all over 
the United States for oysters and fruits. The measure 
of scientific and industrial progress can be best tested 
by the analytic student, by the growth of the utilization 
of waste. Competition in every line cuts down profits 
so relentlessly that the utilization of the waste becomes a 
most potent factor in success, and in this line have been 
some of the most valuable of the minor inventions. 

The ordinary wood screw, patented August 20, 1846, 
by T. J. Sloan, is recorded among the simplest inven- 
tions that have made the most money. ‘Then screws 
were cut by machinery, some of which is still used by 
the American Screw Company, of Providence, R. I. The 
man who invented the brass spring fingers one sees on 
lamps for holding the chimney in place got for a long 
period a royalty of $50,000 a year. William A. Thrall, 
a former official of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, patented, June 1, 1886, a thousand-mile ticket 
which possessed so many advantages that it has been 
adopted by many Western roads. Several years ago Mr. 
Thrall resigned his place, and is now living on a 
royalty of $20,000a year. Within the last two weeks a 
patent has been granted on a new whistle used princi- 
pally by bicyclers, and made on the principle of the 
siren or fog whistle. It is manufactured by a firm in 
the East, and they have only been able to supply the 
Eastern trade. The inventor has received for some 
time past $5,000 a month. Among musical instruments 
for general use, the autoharp has perhaps made the 
most money. The first one was patented in 1882. Now 
they are sold very reasonably, and manufacturers report 
immense sales every month. The organette, with per- 
forated paper sheets, is another of the money-making 
musical instruments. 





Whence Modern Colors Come 

FROM ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE.... DETROIT FREE PRESS 

An interesting enumeration has been published in a 
technical journal of the sources of color. From this it 
appears that the cochineal insects furnish the gorgeous 
carmine, crimson, scarlet-carmine, and purple-lakes ; the 
cuttlefish gives sepia, that is, the inky fluid which the 
fish discharges in order to render the water opaque when 
attacked; the Indian yellow comes from the camel ; 
ivory chips produce the ivory black and bone black ; 
the exquisite Prussian blue comes from fusing horse hoofs 
and other refuse animal matter with impure potassium 
carbonate ; various lakes are derived from roots, barks 
and gums; blue-black comes from the charcoal of the 
vine stock: Turkey red is made from the madder plant, 
which grows in Hindostan; the yellow sap of a Siam 
tree produces gamboge; raw sienna is the natural earth 
from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy; raw umber is 
an earth found near Umbria; India ink is made from 
burned camphor; mastic is made from the gum of the 
mastic tree, which grows in the Grecian Archipelago ; 
bistre is the soot of wood ashes; very little real ultra- 
marine, obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, is found 
in the market ; the Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodide 
of mercury, and vermilion is from the ore cinnabar. 
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RHINE. LEGENDS: TOLD AT GERMAN FIRESIDES* 


ComPILED By H. A. GUERBER 





The Deserted City 

The little town of Oggersheim, besieged by the Span- 
iards during the Thirty Years’ War, held out bravely 
as long as provisions lasted. But when the inhabitants 
saw they must either surrender to the enemy, \yhom 
they had incensed by their resistance, or perish of hun- 
ger, they were sorely dismayed. 

One of the oldest councilors offered to save them, 
and revealed the existence of a secret passage which 
would enable them to escape in the enemy’s rear. He 
now proposed to lead them all out during the night and 
to leave the enemy the doubtful glory of taking a de- 
serted city. ‘This plan was hailed with enthusiasm, and 
all the people left the town by a secret passage, one 
man only remaining to care for his wife and child, the 
latter being but a few hours old. 

The Spaniards hearing no noise on the morrow, and 
seeing no sentinels on the ramparts, fancied the inhabi- 
tants were planning a sortie, but after waiting three 
whole days for an attack they were surprised to see a 
man appear upon the ramparts with a flag of truce. He 
promised to open the gates, providing the inhabitants 
were allowed to escape with their lives. The condition 
was accepted, the gates opened, and the Spanish army 
was surprised to find streets and houses deserted. 

“Where are the inhabitants,” demanded the general 
of the man who had opened the gates. 

“‘ Here,” he simply replied, pointing to his wife and 
babe, and then he recounted how the people of Oggers- 
heim had escaped, and how he had remained alone 
with his wife, who was only now fit to travel. The 
Spanish general was so surprised at the unexpected 
termination of the siege that he forbade his men to pil- 
lage or destroy the city, and when the inhabitants re- 
turned shortly after, they found all their possessions 
quite unharmed and their houses undisturbed. 


The Ghost Feast in the Castle 

The castle of Sonneck, with its tall tower, was first 
built in 1015, and was the ancestral home of a noble 
family of the same name. All the men of this race were 
remarkably fond of hunting in their wide forests, and 
the castle eventually fell into the hands of Prince Hein- 
rich, who loved the chase so dearly that it absorbed all 
his time and thoughts. To be perfectly free to indulge 
in his favorite pastime, the young lord of Sonneck in- 
trusted all his business to the care of a steward. This 
man sorely oppressed all the poor people, but Heinrich 
always exclaimed that he had no time to hear their 
complaints, as he must go out into the woods and hunt. 
One day, however, he could start no game. So he 
gayly proposed that he and his companions should 
separate and scour the forest in different directions, re- 
turning at nightfall to a trysting spot, which he indi- 
cated. Prince Heinrich soon started a stag which he 
hotly pursued, only to see it vanish mysteriously. 

Then only, he looked about him to find his bearings, 
and was greatly surprised to find himself in a strange 
place. Although he repeatedly blew his horn, no an- 


~ * Selected from The Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber, 
author of Myths of Greece and Rome. A. S. Barnes & Co. 





swering sound was heard. He was about to ride on, 
when he suddenly saw a gaunt, cadaverous-looking 
form rise before him, and heard a voice command him, 
in sepulchral tones, to follow. Involuntarily Prince 
Heinrich obeyed, and as he passed on he noticed with 
awe that the garments of his guide seemed covered 
with mold, and that he exhaled an ancient and earth- 
like smell. A few moments later they came before a 
building which Heinrich had never seen, and, still im- 
plicitly obeying his guide, he entered the hall. 

There he saw a long table, on either side of which 
were seated ghastly-looking guests, who silently de- 
voured the rich food set before them. They seemed 
to swallow it with contortions of pain. When he had 
gazed for several minutes upon this strange feast the 
guide made Heinrich a sign to leave the hall and re- 
mount, and led him back to the place where he had 
first seen him. There the cadaverous man paused for a 
moment ere he informed Heinrich that the silent guests 
were his ancestors, condemned to eat the rich food 
which, in spite of its inviting appearance, was as bitter 
as the apples of Sodom. This was the punishment in- 
flicted upon them for their selfish absorption in their 
own pleasures. ‘ Be warned, therefore, O prince,” he 
concluded, * for our life is unbearable and our hearts 
constantly burn hot within us.” 

With these words the spectre pushed aside the damp 
folds of his moldy garments, and there, between his 
whitening ribs, the count perceived a glowing ball of 
fire. A moment later the apparition had vanished, and | 
Heinrich, looking in the direction of the palace, saw 
only a raging sea of flames, which slowly sank down to 
the earth, while heartrending cries and groans fairly 
made his hair stand up on end with horror. When the 
Count of Sonneck arrived home, his servants were sur- 
prised to find his coal-black hair and beard white as snow. 


The Weather Vane and the Poacher 

One of the weather vanes in Frankfort bears a num- 
ber nine, neatly pricked on its surface by nine holes, 
The legend relates that a poacher, having been caught 
and imprisoned in the tower during nine weary days 
and nights, complained sorely of the creaking of this 
vane, which, he declared, had prevented him from find- 
ing a moment’s oblivion in sleep. 

“Were I only free,” said he, “‘ I would show the good 
people of Frankfort how accurately I can aim, by shoot- 
ing as many holes in that accursed old weather vane as 
I have spent nights in this tower, and, what is more, 
those nine holes would form the number nine.” 

The jailor reported this speech to the city councilors, 
who, anxious to see such a proof of skill, declared the 
poacher should be allowed to try and fulfill his vain 
boast. They added that, if he succeeded in touching 
the vane nine times, and formed a number nine with the 
holes, they would set him free. 

The poacher, brought before them, loaded his gun, 
aimed at the mobile vane, and, shooting, punched a hole 
in it. Nine times he shot, and each hole, round, and 
near its fellow, helped to form the well-shaped number 
nine, which won him his freedom. 
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Fixing the Clock.....s+ssseeeeee Will Carleton........eececeeeeves Every Where 
It’s just as fawther said it was—they’s something here that’s wrong ; 
The gran’ther clock is ailin’ sir—we’re glad you come along. 
It stood an’ sulked a week or two, an’ wouldn’t tick or ring, 
Or run its han’s aroun’ it’s face, or do a blessed thing. 


It’s old enough to hev a rest, as people say, you know; 

We often think it started out a thousan’ year ago. 

An’ Cousin Pete, who sets an tells us stories in the dark, 

He wonders ef it give the time for Noah in the Ark. 

We’re glad it’s goin’ to start ag’in; for when it ain’t no good, 
It makes a sort o’ friendly fuss all through the neighborhood: 
The folks inquire as if ’twas folks, an’ stop us on the way, 
An’ anxiously they ask us how the ol’ clock is to-day. 


They’s lots o’ time-machines aroun’ that have a deal o’ lack, 
An’ need a steady gran’ther clock to keep ’em on the track ; 
I’ve seen folks stan’ out in the road, an’ wait an’ listen like, 
To set their watch by this ’ere clock, as soon’s they heard it strike. 


We're glad it stopped, though, so’s that you could take it all apart, 
An’ we could see its thinkin’-works, an’ where it kep’ its heart; 
An’ why, before it’s goin’ to strike, four minutes an’ a half, 

It sort o’ chuckles, like, as ef it meant to try an’ laugh. 


An’ how it keeps the memory good, although it’s got so old, 
An’ how it knows the moon is new, or full o’ yeller gold; 
An’ tells it with its picture-moons, so’s we can know it nigh 
As well as ef we went out-door an’ found it in the sky. 


An’ ef it ever has the blues, alone there night an’ day, 

An’ how it come to know the facts, when baby went away ; 

For half the night there through the dark, a-cryin’ in our bed, 

We heerd it talkin’ to itselfi—‘‘ She’s dead—she’s dead—she’s dead!” 


An’ then I guess I went to sleep, an’ dreamed a little while, 

An’ thought I saw her in the clouds, an’ knew her by her smile; 

An’ when the sunrise woke me up—’twas maybe six or seven— 

It changed its mind, an’ says to me, ‘‘ In heaven—in heaven—in heaven!” 


PIR soos ccccsvesccccsceees J. Edwin Campbelll....cccccescee ssccvce Chicago Times-Herald 
O, come erlong, come erlong, O, slide erlong, slide erlong— 
Wut’s de use er hol’in’ back; Fastah wid dat pattin’, Sam ! 
O hit it strong, er hit it strong, Dar’s music in dis lef’ heel’s song— 
Mek de ol’ flo’ ben’ an’ crack. + Mistah right foot, doan’ you sham! 
O hoop tee doo, uh, hoop tee doo! O, hoop tee doo, uh, hoop tee doo! 
Dat’s de way ter knock it froo. Straight erlong I dawnce ter you. 
Right erlong, right erlong, Right erlong, right erlong, 
Slide de lef’ foot right erlong. Hit it wid de right foot strong. 
Hoop tee doo, O, hoop tee doo, Hoop tee doo, O, hoop tee doo, 
See, my lub, I dawnce to you, See, my lub, I dawnce ter you. 
Ho, boy! Ho, boy! Ho, boy! Ho, boy! 
Well done, meh lady! Well done, meh lady! 
Uncle Eph’s Heaven.......... Fred Emerson Brooks.......... Old Ace (Cassell Pub. Co.) : 


Kin you tell dis pore ole darkey jes’ how far ’tis to de sky? 

An’ de way I’s got to travel? ’Case I ’spect I’s gwine to die. 
Kin you map out all de jou’ney, and esplain it all to me, 

Like I gwine out’n Georgia, ober dar in Tennessee? 

Kin you tole me all aforetime ’zactly where I gwine to go, 

For when I’s dead, ole marster, how you ’spect I gwine to know? 
Ef de sperit leave de body, where de body gwine appeah ? 

Is de sperit gwine to take me, or gwine to leab me heah? 


What’s it like up dar in glory, whar de good folks go what dies, 
In de gre’t etarnal mansion, way up yondah in de skies? 

Is it like de ole plantation, de place whar I wah bo’n? 

Does dey hab de watahmillon, an’ de cotton an’ de cawn? 

Does dey hab de sweet-portater, an’ de possum an’ de. coon? 
Kin you go out dar a-huntin’ in de glimmer ob de moon? 

Does dey gadder roun’ de cabin wid de banjo on de knee? 

Ef it’s like to ole Verginny, den it’s heav’n enough fo’ me! 


I done hear de culle’d parson, in his sanctermonous tones, 
Say de walls wah made ob jaspah, an’ de gates o’ precious stones; 
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Say dey got no use for silber, mus’ be di’mon’s, pearl, an’ gol’; 
I reckon he done guessin’; what he know about de soul? 

Says de fruit is eberlastin’ all along de gol’en street; 
Don’ you t’ink dat sawt o’ pavement gwine hurt Uncle Ephr’am’s feet? 
Radder hab de grassy meadow, an’ de good ole-fashion tree, 

Like we had in ole Verginny; den it’s heav’n enough fo’ me, 

































































When I done lose my color, does you reckon I turn white? 

Den dey say: ‘‘Ole Uncle Ephr’am, he done gone an’ got a fright;” 
Ef I’s white like dat dar image ob de angel on de shelf, 

De Lawd he wouldn’ know me; ’spect I wouldn’ know myself. 

How you ’spect I wear dat garmint an’ all dem sort o’ t’ings? 

I’s a heap too ole fo’ flyin’; how you ’spect I look wid wings? 

Ef I done go a-harpin’ an’ wear dat gol’en crown, 

Someone comes erlong what knows me—call ole Uncle Ephr’am down, 


All I wants is jes’ git in dar, in throo de kitchen do’; 

Waitin’ on de Lawd and Marster—wouldn’ awsk fer nothin’ mo’; 
Takin’ car’ about de hosses, keep de cattle out’n de cawn; 

Playin’ wid de little chillun, little chillun on de lawn. 

Dar’s heaps o’ chillun yondah knows ole Uncle Ephr’am well; . 
An’ de Kingdom’s full o’ chillun I done heah de parson tell; 

An’ when dey heahs my fiddle gwine to gadder roun’ my knee, 

Like dey did in ole Verginny! dat’s de heav’n I wants to see. 

I’s been tryin’ to l’arn ezactly what de Christian ought to do; 

Dat’s why I’s been, ole marster, all dese years a-watchin’ you. 

I knows you’s boun’ git in dyah, ’caze you’s been so good an’ kin’, 
An’ I hates to go an’ leab you—leab you waitin’ heah behin’. 

I sees you’s gittin’ drowsy ; now, befo’ you gwine to sleep, 

Won’ you please to tell ole Ephr’am ’bout de Shepherd an’ de sheep, 
Tole dat story ’bout de sheepfol’, an’ ’bout de sheepfol’ bin, 

Whar de white sheep an’ de black sheep gwine to be all gaddered in, 
Wharfo’ you git so sleepy ev’ry time I bresh yu’ hyar? 

Hol’ up you head, ole marster, else you gwine fall out’n de chyar. 
Sleepin’ wid yo’ eyes wide open? What’s up dar you gazin’ at? 
Why, what’s de matter, marster ?—never seed you look like dat! 
’*Fo’ de Lawd, I t’inks you dyin’! No! no! marster, don’t you go 
An’ leab you’ pore ole Ephr’am watchin’, waitin’, heah below! 

Does you see de angels comin’ dat yo’ face is turn’ so white? 

Bress de Lawd, I sees you smilin’ like you foun’ de way all right! 


Te BO. oo sccccvovesvesscesteesqeinees FN BG einiccceen sss c00csesessvecneess Poems 
Oh, mune sae white an’ bonnie, Her presence makes me cheery, 
Speil up yon hill o’ broon, An’ I ken hoo tae pree 
For I’m tae meet my cronie The red lips o’ my dearie, 
When ye keek ower its croon. Although I canna see. 
The oors are lang an’ dreary, Oh, sun an’ mune thegither, 





/ I ihka vi 2PeE Ms , : 
An’ ilka yin seems twa Speed on the coont o’ days, 


When waitin’ on my dearie Till we join yin anither 
I’m no mysel’ ava. Alang Time’s thorny ways. 
Gin she were here beside me Then never mair I’ll weary, 
I’d care na for yer smile. For in oor cottage hame, 
Let licht or dark betide me A life tryst wi’ my dearie 
She’d be my joy the while. Is a’ my heart could claim. 
Dat Gawgy Watahmillon..........-- J. Edmund V. Cooke.......+++++ Poems 


O, that Gawgy watahmillon an’ dat gal ob Gawgy wif ’m! 

She foun’ ’m an’ she poun’ ’m an’ he ripe enough to lif’ ’m. 

I tote ’m to de well an’ den me cool ’m in de watah, 

An’ me bress de Lawd foh libin’, like a Gawgy niggah ought to. 
She pat him an’ she punk him, like ol’ mammy wif de chillun, 
An’ ma haht it keeps a punkin’ ev’ry time she punk de millon! 


I look into heh yalla eyes an’ feel dat I can trus’ ’m, 

An’ ’en I take de millon an’ I drop ’m down an’ bus’ ’m. 

O, dat Gawgy watahmillon wif de sweet an’ coolin’ flowin’ ! 

Poke youah face deep down, ma honey, an’ jus’ keep youah mouf a-goin’. 
Dar ain’t no use ob talkin’, but I ’clar to Gord I’se willin’ 

Foh to nebeh hab no heab’n ’cept dat Gawgy gal an’ millon! 


Foh dey filled de haht an’ stomach ob dis happy Gawgy niggah, 

An’ he couldn’ be no fullah, ‘less de Lohd ’d make him biggah. 

Lohdy, Lohd! I’se done been dreamin’ an’ ma haht is mos’ a breakin’, 
An’ ma lips dey is a burnin’ an’ my stomach is a achin’. 

I been dreamin’ ob de summah an’ ma mouf is jus’ a fillin’ 

Foh dat honey gai ob Gawgy an’ dat Gawgy watahmillon ! 
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The charm of grouse-shooting is felt by many who 
would not find it altogether easy to analyze. In our 
salad days, when we are green of judgment, the obtrusive 
appeal of a big bag is felt most strongly, but with widen- 
ing experience we discover it is just that form of grouse- 
shooting which gives the larger bag which also possesses 
the lesser charm. ‘The pleasure of conscious power, the 
enjoyment of the exercise of skill, belong to all kinds of 
grouse-shooting, and, as far as marksmanship goes, may 
be felt as much as anywhere in the butts. But marks- 
manship is only a part of grouse-shooting. 

The mountain scenery and the mountain air between 
them largely make up the distinctive charm of grouse- 
shooting. And no doubt it is possible for the sportsman 
while he waits, or between the drives, to take in the 
general features of the mountain scenery, the purple of 
heather and pink of heath in the foreground, the dark 
billows of the further moorland, and the blue of the 
distant slopes and peaks ; but the beauty of the mountain 
environment, the exhilaration of the mountain air, is but 
faintly felt by one who stands to await his game instead 
of walking for hours over rough ground and smooth, up 
hill and down, in search of it. Excitement there is, of 
course. Who that has watched from his battery the 
dark-plumaged grouse skimming low down towards him, 
like swallows before rain, over the dark, rolling expanse 
of the heather sea, has not felt the excitement, the 
doubt whether they will come straight to him or swerve, 
the keen satisfaction as a brace drop to his fire, carried 
almost into the battery by the impetus of their flight, 
while he turns to take his second gun and drop, if for- 
tunate, another brace after they have passed the butts. 
Or, again, when birds are coming very high up, down a 
strong wind, there can be no keener satisfaction to a 
crack shot than to bring them down when every shot 
exercises to the utmost the combined skill df observing 
eye, directing brain, and obedient hand. But when 
everything has been said in favor of driving, still shoot- 
ing your grouse over dogs is far better sport. 

What, then, is the charm of grouse-shooting over dogs 
on a mountain or moor where there is plenty of cover ? 
There is, first, the charm of watching the working of 
the dogs, the intelligence, the interest in the sport which 
makes skilled canine co-operation so fascinating toa 
lover of animals, as every sportsman must be. Then 
there is the pleasure of using one’s knowledge of the 
habits of birds, of the grounds they will frequent, deep 
heather or bracken cover in the hot middle of the August 
day, short heather, on which they feed in the early 
morning or in the evening ; of using one’s knowledge of 
the moor in order that the ground may be so worked as 
to force the birds from all directions into strong holding 
cover, where they will be likely to lie well; the pleasure, 
in short, of using the stored-up experience that makes 
up what may, perhaps, be called moorcraft. Then there 
is the walking which soon gets into hard condition the 
man who shoots over dogs and perseveres resolutely 
when, for the first two or three days, he feels the weaken- 
ing effects of the sedentary life of towns. It is only by the 
sportsman who does the necessary hard walking that the 
exhilarating effects of the mountain air are felt in full. 
* From the Saturday Review. 











This exhilaration has been compared to that of cham- 
pagne, but it is more like the new sense of the mere joy of 
living that comes from a plunge in the sea after a long 
hot walk, when one comes out light, alert, vigorous, and 
feeling as though by some magic the tireless activity of 
youth had been regained. The result of a few days’ 
hard mountain walking after grouse is felt not only in 
lungs renewed and limbs made hard and vigorous, but 
in a brighter and healthier attitude of the mind towards 
life, which makes it possible to draw into the inmost 
being the joy of the broad earth, and is as invigorating 
to the moral and mental as to the physical nature. The 
charm of the mountains is always there, but the marks- 
man who keeps to the butts has not gained, as the fixed 
price of hard exercise, the state of body and mind in 
which to feel it. The keenness of the eye to see, the 
freshness and strength of the nerves to receive and enjoy, 
can be got only from active exercise made possible by 
the excitement of sport, which stimulates a man to exert 
himself as he could never do without it. 

What memories of sun-bright August days among the 
heathered hills rise before the mind’s eye of the veteran 
grouse-shooter, memories that make August among 
months, and the Twelfth among days, the fairest and 
most desirable of all months and days in the year, 

It is again the magic evening of the 11th of August, 
and already the morrow gleams glorious through the 
luminous and magnifying haze of youthful desire, un- 
modified as yet by experience. What dreams he remem- 
bers of breast-high heather swarming with grouse as big 
as blackcock, of rights and lefts that always bring down 
a brace of birds, of eager emulation with the crack shot 
of the party, who has, of course, in dreamland, to suc- 
cumb to the indomitable tiro. At last the expected day 
arrives, a start is made, and, as the party gets into line, 
suddenly the foremost pointer, who, with his companion, 
is quartering a slope of short heather, comes to a dead 
point, well backed by his fellow-worker. The guns ap- 
proach; the tiro, in his eagerness, first. Up, with a 
whirr that seems to his tense nerves deafening, gets a 
covey of nine, and the tiro, without knowing how he has 
done it, sees his first grouse, the first brace of the season, 
drop to his right and left like stones in the short heather 
nearly forty yards off. Can any after experience of 
sport equal in fresh delight the young grouse-shooter’s 
initiation. Now for the first time he really feels himself 
to be of some, account. His secret self-confidence has 
not been misplaced. There is a touch of real respect in 
the congratulations of the keeper. ‘The tiro has won 
his spurs as a sportsman. He picks up his birds him- 
self, and the touch of the warm feathers, the sight of the 
burnished copper splendor of the breast plumage, and 
the coral circlets of the eyes, now grayly lidded over in 
death, thrill him with a warmth of admiration which the 
finest old cockbird secured by the most difficult shot is 
never again likely to excite. Not without an effort he 
gives up his prize to the keeper, and the guns ‘move on. 
The experience is several times repeated, not, of course, 


_unvaried by an occasional miss, and the impression, 


though not exactly the same, lifts the young shooter into 
the seventh heaven as he realizes that his marksmanship 
is no “ fluke,” that he is really a good shot, till the 12- 
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bore feeis in his elated hands the very thunderbolt of 
Jove, and he the lord of the feathered creation. 

And now comes a fresh experience. It is the hot 
middle of the day, and the coveys which have taken 
refuge in the dark green forest of the bracken and 
flowering rushes, or in the neighboring cover of deep 
heather, are flushed and broken up. Then the broods 
scatter, and the birds which have dropped singly and 
lie close are found one by one by the dogs. The shots 
are easy and the bag grows rapidly. The dogs get 
seven or eight points over each scattered covey, and the 
care and steadiness with which they work are a treat to 
witness, and do not go unobserved or unenjoyed by any 
of the sportsmen, least of all by the fascinated beginner. 
After a brief halt for luncheon by the side of some 
mountain burn, whose voice as it murmurs over its rocky 
bed is the music of the mountain solitude, the after- 
noon’s work begins. The coveys have been forced by 
judicious generalship into the corries and little hollows 
of the hillside, where deep bracken and rushes and old 
unburned heather supply good holding cover. The 
dogs work well after rest and water. The birds lie like 
stones and are flushed almost under the noses of the 
pointers, and rising singly, or in twos or threes, are 
easily bagged. ‘Towards evening the guns move to the 
stretches of short young heather where, by this time, 
some of the coveys have come back to feed, and where 
they now lie far better than they did on the same ground 
in the morning. At last the setting sun and falling 
temperature give the signal for departure. The last 
shot is fired. Guns are shouldered. It only remains to 
count the bag and make for home. 

The grouse-shooters leave the mountain, taking with 
them not only the bag, and the satisfaction of their skill 
in making it, but the consciousness that the sense of 
weariness which comes from hard walking in the clear 
mountain air is the antechamber to dreamless sleep, 
and, when the experience has been several times repeated, 
the conscious health and vigor of that state of hard 
condition in which life is felt to be really worth living. 
Nor is this all. It seems as if Providence or Chance 
had appointed that the grouse should become fit to 
shoot just at the time when the mountains are at their 
loveliest and the weather to enjoy them at its best. 
With the physical nature raised to its highest capacity 
of enjoyment by exercise and excitement, with the eye- 
sight sharpened by the same means, the sportsman is 
in a position of unique fitness to appreciate the beauty 
of wild nature on the mountains and in the glens. 

The tourist keeps mainly to the roads, the sportsman 
penetrates to the heart of the mountains, as he would 
never do if he were not in pursuit of the August coveys. 
Thus, if his moor “be in Perthshire, he finds himself in 
the midst of purple solitudes where the amethyst slopes 
of the mountains drop steeply into the blue of the lochs, 
where the gray crags rise from the universal purple to 
crown the mountain’s crest; while lower down, the birch 
leaves begin to take a golden glow above the silvery satin 
of the birch trunks, and at intervals in the corries the 
orange-tinted coral of the rowan berries cluster thick 
among the feathery frondage. The nearer mountains 
shift their tints, now like a humming-bird’s breast, now 
like a mallard’s neck, as sunlight and shadow pass over 
them. The far mountains, fading from purple to violet, 
melt gradually into the blueness of the all-embracing 
sky. Over the purple heather pass. the rich, golden 


brown grouse, the blue mountain hares, and occasionally 
the dark magnificence of some old blackcock in full 
plumage; or, even more impressive, if less beautiful, 
rising from among the red boles of a relic of the 
primeval fir-forest, the broad-winged bulk of that 
woodland giant, the capercailzie. 

Not less beautiful, and possessing distinctive charac- 
teristics of its own, is the scenery which meets the eyes 
of the sportsman who follows his setters among the wild 
solitudes of Kerry or Mayo. There you may find a 
paradise for the lover of Nature, and also for the sports- 
man, if he be content with a modest though varied bag. 
There in August, at any rate, there are days of un- 
clouded sunshine, when the Atlantic for a too brief sea- 
son keeps back its teeming rain-clouds, and all is bright 
on land and sea. The sun beats down hotly on a wide 
panorama of heathered hills breaking down in lofty 
precipices to the open ocean or land-locked straits of 
sea. The windless atmosphere shimmers with the heat 
haze. Everywhere from the higher ground one catches 
glimpses of the steel-gray Atlantic plain, and the keen 
salt scent of the sea mingles its subtle associations. The 
coveys of grouse are few, but strong on the wing. A 
bag of twenty brace will involve an amount of climbing 
as well as walking unknown on a Scotch moor. Here 
there are no trees, but the scenery is magnificent in color 
and form, while the immensity of the Atlantic makes an 
impressive background. Here the great Mediterranean 
heath grows shoulder-high, a miniature forest which vies 
in depth and density with the deep green jungle of the 
bracken. Here the queenly osmundas stand lush and 
deep, in stately conclave assembled, about the dark 
waterways. Here the delicate flesh-color of the waxen 
bells of the cross-leafed heath contrasts softly with the 
strong purple of the sun-crisped heather. 

Over broad areas of mountain is spread a carpet of 
exquisitely fine branched white moss, against which the 
crimson heather or the rich gold of bog-asphodel shows 
brightly. Here, descending from the heathered moun- 
tains to the bogs in the glens, one finds the vivid green 
of the marsh-mosses lit up with tiny jewels of the pink- 
lipped sundew ; while little loughs of black bog water 
are set in a border of green lily pads starred with the 
snowy cups of the lily flowers. And here from the sage 
green thickets of aromatic bog-myrtle or the cool emer- 
ald of the rushbeds will rise the snipe with his twisting 
flight, or a stray woodcock, to try the marksman’s skill, 
or from the lilied lough a trip of teal, tiniest and best of 
wild ducks, or a great mallard with lustrous neck and 
strong-winged flight ; while on the mountain’s side the 
bag of grouse and hares will be varied at times when, 
with clear, soft whistle, a company of golden plover 
whiz past, or when a wary curlew is taken by surprise 
as the sportsmen suddenly appear above a steep ridge 
of mountain. The grouse, themselves, though very few 
in number, are finer birds than those which densely popu- 
late a Scotch or Yorkshire moor. The plumage is much 
lighter, a pale golden brown deepening with age to a 
coppery red, and the birds are heavier and stronger of 
flight. Then the magnificent cliff scenery, among which 
the grouse are to be found, adds to the charm. To look 
down, after a successful right and left, at the moving 
mother-of-pearl of the sunlit sea, hundreds of feet below, 
is to enjoy a new sensation; while to begin the day and 
end it by a swimming out through the Atlantic combers, 
is to glorify your health by leaps and bounds. 
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AT THE WATTER’S MOU’: BETWEEN DUTY AND LOVE 


By Bram STOKER 





A selected reading from The Watter’s Mou’. By Bram Stoker. 
DB. Appleton & Co. William Barrow, a young sailor, was chief 
boatman ‘a the Scotch Preventive Service, on the lookout for 
smuggle’ . On the night of this reading, special danger is 
feared, :..d he has been ordered, by telegraph, to be even more 
watchful than usual. His pride, and his desire to establish a 
record, make him determined to make an arrest, if possible. 
Maggie MacWhirter, his sweetheart, is the daughter of an honest 
old fisherman, who has been secretly betrayed into engaging in 
smuggling. It is, for William, a struggle between duty and love. 


As soon as Sailor Willy was seen to enter, a large 
part of the wedding gathering looked relieved, and at 
once began to chat and gabble in marked contrast to 
their previous gloom and silence. Port Erroll was well 
represented by its womankind, and by such of its men 
as were not away at the fishing; for it was the inten- 
tion to mask the smuggling scheme by an assemblage 
at which all the respectability would be present. There: 
appeared to be little rivalry between the two shoe- 
makers, MacPherson and Beagrie, who chattered to- 
gether in a corner. Lang John and Lang Jim, the 
policemen of the place, looked sprucer even than usual, 
and their buttons shone in the light of the many paraffine 
lamps as if they had been newly burnished. Mitchell 
and his companions of the salmon fishery were grouped 
in another corner. 

But these and nearly all the other Port Erroll folk 
present were quiet, and their talk was of local interest ; 


the main clack of tongues came from the many strange 
men who stood in groups near the centre of the room 


and talked and laughed loudly. In the midst of them 
was the bridegroom, more joyous than any, though in 
the midst of bis laughter he kept constantly turning to 
look at the door. Sailor Willy was greeted joyously, 
and the giver of the feast and the bridegroom each rose, 
and, taking a bottle and a glass, offered him a drink. 

“To the bride,” said he; but seeing that no one else 
was drinking, he tapped the bridegroom on the shoulder. 
“Come, drink this with me, my lad!” he-added. The 
latter paused an instant, and then helped himself from 
MacDonald’s bottle. Willy did not fail to notice the 
act, and, holding out his glass, said: 

“ Come, my lad, you drink with me! Change glasses 
in old style!” An odd pallor passed quickly across the 
bridegroom’s face, but MacDonald spoke quickly: 

“ Tak it, mon, tak it!” So he took the glass, crying, 
“No heel-taps!” threw back his head and raised the 
glass. Willy threw back his head, too, and tossed off 
his liquor; but, as he did so, took care to keep a sharp 
eye on the other, and saw him, instead of swallowing 
his liquor, pour it into his thick beard. His mind was 
quite made up now. They meant to keep him out of 
the way by fair means or foul. 

Sailor Willy ina few minutes moved toward the door, 
and just as the parson opened his book began to pass. 
out. Tammas Mac immediately spoke to him: 

“ Ye’re no gangin’, Sailor Willy? Surely ye’ll wait 
and see Tam Keith marrit on my lass?” 

He instantly replied: ‘I must go for awhile. I 
have some things to do, and then I want to try and 
bring Maggie down for the dance;” and before any- 
thing could be said he was gone. 


The instant he left the door he slipped round to the 
back of the barn, and, running across the sandhills to 
the left, crossed the wooden bridge, and, hurrying up the 
roadway by the cliff cottage, gained the watchhouse. 

Without a moment’s delay he arranged his signals for 
the call for aid; and, as the rockets whizzed aloft, 
sending a white glare far into the sky, he felt that the 
struggle had entered on its second stage. 

The night had now set in with a darkness unusual to 
August. The swaths of sea-mist, whirled in by the 
wind, came fewer and fainter, and at times a sudden rift 
through the driving clouds showed that there was star- 
light somewhere between the driving masses of mist and 
gloom. Willy Barrow once more tried all his weapons, 
and saw that all his signals were in order. Then he 
strapped the revolver and the cutlass in his belt, and lit 
a dark lantern, so that it might be ready in case of need. 
This done, he left the watchhouse, locking the door 
behind him, and, after looking steadily across the bay 
to the Scaurs beyond, turned and walked northward 
toward the Watter’s Mou’. Between the cliff on -the 
edge of this and the watchhouse there was a crane used 
for raising the granite bowlders quarried below, and, 
when he drew near this, he stopped instinctively and 
called out: ‘‘ Who is there?” for he felt, rather than 
saw, some presence. 

“It is only me, Willy,” came a soft voice, and a 
woman drew a step nearer through the darkness from 
behind the shaft of the crane. 

“ Maggie! Why, darling, what brings you here? I 
thought you were going to the wedding? ” 

‘“‘T knew ye wadna be there, and I wanted tae speak 
wi’ ye.” This was said in a very low voice. 

** How did you know I wouldn’t be there? I was to 
join you if I could? ” 

**T saw. Bella Cruickshank hand ye the telegram as 
ye went by the post office, and—and I knew there 
would be something tae keep ye. O Willy, Willy! why 
do ye draw awa frae me?” for Sailor Willy had instinc- 
tively loosened his arms, which were round her, and had 
drawn back—in the instant his love and his business 
seemed as though antagonistic. He answered, with 
blunt truthfulness : 

“TI was thinking, Maggie, that I had no cause to be 
making love here and now; I’ve got work, mayhap, to- 
night!” 

“I feared so, Willy—I feared so!” Willy was touched, 
for it seemed to him that she was anxious for him, and 
answered tenderly : 

“ All right, dear! All right! There’s no danger. 
Why, if need be, I am armed,” and he slipped his hand 
on the butt of the revolver in his belt. To his surprise 
Maggie uttered a deep, low groan, and turning away sat 
on the turf bank beside her, as though her strength was 
failing her. Willy did not know what to say, so there 
was a span of silence. Then Maggie went on hurriedly: 

“OQ my God! Itisa dreadfu’ thing to lift yer han’ 
in sic a deadly manner against yer neighbors, and ye 
not knowing what woe ye may cause.” Willy could 
answer this time: 

“* Aye, lass, it’s hard indeed, and that’s the truth. But 
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that's the very reason that men like me are put here, 
that can and will do their duty no matter how hard it 
may be.” Another pause, and then Maggie spoke again. 
Willy could not see her face, but she seemed to speak 
between gasps for breath. 

“ Ye’re lookin’ for hard wark the nicht ? ” 

“T am—I fear so.” 

“T can guess that that telegram tellt ye that some 
boats would try to rin in somewhere the nicht.” 

‘‘ Mayhap, lass. But the telegrams are secret, and I 
must not speak of what’s in them.” 

After a long pause Maggie spoke again, but in a voice 
so low that he could hardly hear her amid the roar of 
the breaking waves which came in on the wind: “ Willy, 
ye’re not acruel man! Ye wadna, if ye could help it, 
dae harm to them that loved ye, or wark woe to their 
belongin’s ?” 

“« My lass, that I wouldn’t.” As he answered he felt 
a horrible sinking of the heart. What did all this mean? 
Was it possible that Maggie, too, had any interest in the 
smuggling? No, no! a thousand times, no! Ashamed 
of his suspicion, he drew closer and again put his arm 
around her in a protecting way. The unexpected ten- 
derness overcame her, and, bursting into tears, she 
threw herself on Willy’s neck, and whispered to him 
between her sobs: 

“QO Willy, Willy! I’m in sic sair trouble, and there’s 
nane that I can speak tae—nae, not ane in the wide 
warld.” 

“Tell me, darling; you know you'll soon be my 
wife, and then I’ll have a right to know all.” 

“Oh, I canna! Icanna! I canna!” she said, and 
taking her arms from around his neck she beat her 
hands wildly together. Willy was something frightened, 
for a woman’s distress touches a strong man in direct 
ratio to his manliness. He tried to soothe her, as though 
she were a frightened child, and held her tight to him. 

“ There, there, my darling, don’t cry! I’m here with 
you, and you can tell me all your trouble.” She shook 
her head; he felt the movement on his breast, and he 
went on: 

‘‘Don’t be frightened, Maggie; tell me all. Tell 
me quietly, and mayhap I can help ye out over the 
difficult places.” Then he remained silent, and her 
sobs grew less violent. At last she raised her head and 
dashed away her tears fiercely with her hand. She 
dragged herself away from him. He tried to stop her, 
but she said: 

“Nae, nae, Willy, dear; let me speak my ain way, 
If I canna trust ye, wha can I trust? My trouble is 
not for mysel’.” She paused, and he asked : 

“Who, then, is it for?” 

“My father and my brothers.” Then she went on 
hurriedly, fearing to stop, lest her courage should fail 
her, and he listened in dead silence, with a growing pain 
in his heart. 

‘“‘ Ye ken that, for several seasons back, our boat has 
had bad luck—we took less fish and lost mair nets than 
any of the boats; even on the land everything went 
wrong. Our coo died, and the shed was blown doon, 
and thet the blight touched the potatoes in our field. 
Father could dae nothing, and had to borrow money on 
the boat to go on with his wark; and the debt grew 
and grew, till now he only owns her in name, and we 
never ken when we may be sold out. And the man that 
has the mortgage isn’t like to let us off or gie time!” 
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“Who ishe? His name?” said Willy, hoarsely. 

“‘ Mendoza—the man frae Hamburg who lends to 
the boats at Peterhead.” Willy groaned. Before his 
eyes rose the vision of that hard, cruel, white face that 
he had seen only a few minutes ago, and again he saw 
him hand out the presents with which he had bought 
the man and the woman to help in his wicked scheme. 
When Maggie heard the groan her courage and her 
hope arose. If her lover could take the matter so 
much to heart, all might yet be well, and in the mo- 
ment all the womanhood in her awoke to the call. 
Her fear had broken down the barriers that had kept 
back her passion, and now the passion came with all 
the force of a virgin nature. She drew Willy close to 
her—closer still—and whispered to him in a low, sweet 
voice that thrilled with emotion : 

“ Willy, Willy, darlin’, you would na see harm come to 
my father—my father, my father!” and in a wave of 
tumultuous, voluptuous passion she kissed him full in 
the mouth. Willy felt for the moment half dazed. 
Love has its opiates, that soothe and stun even in the 
midst of their activity. He clasped Maggie close in 
his arms, and for a moment their hearts beat together 
and their mouths breathed the same air. The: Willy 
drew back, but Maggie hung limp in his arms. The 
silence which hung in the midst of nature’s tumult broke 
its own spell. Willy realized what and where he was; 
with the waves dashing below his feet, and the night 
wind, laden with drifting mist, wreathing around in the 
darkness, and whistling among the rocks, and screaming 
sadly through the ropes and stays of the flagstaff on the 
cliff. There was a wild fear in his heart, and a burning 
desire to know all that was in his sweetheart’s mind. 

“Go on, Maggie! go on!” he said. Maggie roused 
herself, and again took up the thread of her story, this 
time in feverish haste. The moment of passion had 
disquieted and disturbed her. She seemed to herself 
to be two people, one of whom was new to her, and 
whom she feared; but, woman-like, she felt that as she 
had begun so she must go on, and thus her woman’s 
courage sustained her. 

“Some weeks ago father began to get letters frae Mr. 
Mendoza, and they aye upset him. He wrote answers, 
and sent them away at once. Then Mr. Mendoza sent 
him a telegram frae Hamburg,and he sent areply; and 
a month ago father got a telegram telling him to meet 
him at Peterhead. He was very angry at first, and 
very low spirited after; but he went to Peterhead, and 
when he came back he was very still and quite pale. 
He would eat naething, and went to bed, although it was 
only seven o’clock. Then there were more letters and 
telegrams, but father answered nane o’ them—so far as 
I ken—and then Mr. Mendoza cam to our hoose. 
Father got as pale as a sheet when he saw him, and 
then he got red and angry, and I thocht he was going 
to strike him; but Mr. Mendoza said not to frichten his 
dauchter, and father got quiet, and sent me oot on a 
message to the Nether Mill. And when I cam back 
Mr. Mendoza had gone, and father was sitting with his 
face in his hands, and he didna hear me come in. 
When I spoke, he started up, and he was as white as a 
sheet; and then he mumbled something, and went into 
his room. And ever since then he hardly spoke to any- 
one, and seemed to avoid me a’thegither. When he 
went away the last time he never even kissed me. And 
so, Willy—so I fear that that awfu’ Mr. Mendoza has 
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made him dae something that he didna want tae dae, 
and it’s all breaking my heart!” And again she laid 
her head on her lover’s breast and sobbed. Willie 
breathed more freely; but he could not be content to 
remain in doubt, and his courage was never harder tried 
than when he asked his next question : 

“ Then, Maggie, you don’t know anything for cer- 
tain?” 

“ Naething, Willie. But I fear.” 

“ But there may be nothing, after all Maggie’s 
hopes rose again, for there was something in her lover’s 
voice which told her that he was willing to cling to any 
straw, and once again her woman’s nature took advan- 
tage of her sense of right and wrong. 

“Please God, Willy, there may be naething! but I 
fear much that it may be so. But we must act as if we 
didna fear. It wadna do to suspeck poor father with- 
out some cause. You know, Willy, the Earl has prom- 
ised to mak’ him the new harbor-master. Old Forgie is 
bedridden now, and when winter comes he’ll no even 
be able to pretend to wark, so the Earl is to pension 
him, and father will get the post and hae the hoose by 
the harbor; and you know that everyone’s sae, sae 
glad, for they all respect father” 

* Aye, lass,” interrupted Willy, ‘that’s true; and 
why, then, should we—you and me, Maggie—think he 
will do ill to please that damned scoundrel, Mendoza ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I’m thinkin’ that it’s just because that he is 
respeckit that Mendoza wants him to help him. He 
kens weel that nane would suspeck father, and ”—here 
she clipped her lover close in her arms once again, and 
her breath came hot in his face till it made him half 
drunk with a voluptuous intoxication—“ he kens that 
father—my father—would never be harmt by my 
lover!” 

Even then, at the moment when the tragedy of his 
life seemed to be accomplished, when the woman he 
loved and honored seemed to be urging him to some 
breach of duty, Willy Barrow could not but feel that 
responsibility for her action rested on him. * That first 
passionate kiss, which had seemed to unlock the very 
gates of her soul—in which she had yielded herself to 
him—had some mysterious bond or virtue like that 
which abides in the wedding-ring. The Maggie who 
thus acted was his Maggie, and in all that came of it 
he had a part. But his mind was made up; nothing— 
not Maggie’s kisses or Maggie’s fears—would turn him 
from his path of duty; and strong in this resolution, he 
could afford to be silent to the woman in his arms. 
Maggie instinctively knew that silence could now be 
her best weapon, and said no word as they ,walked 
toward the guardhouse, Willy casting keen looks sea- 
ward and up and down the coast as they went. When 
they were so close that in its shelter the roar of the 
surge seemed muffled, Maggie again nestled close to 
her lover, and whispered in his ear as he looked out 
over Cruden Bay: 

“The Sea Gull comes hame the nicht!” Willy 
quivered, but said nothing for a time that seemed to be 
endless. ‘Then he answered: 

“They'll find it hard to make the Port to-night. 
_Look! the waves are rolling high, and the wind is 
getting up. It would be madness to try it.” Again 
she whispered to him: 

‘‘Couldna she rin in somewhere else? There are 
other openings besides Port Erroll in Buchan!” Willy 
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laughed the laugh of a strong man who knew well what 
he said : 

“Other openings? Aye, lass, there are other open- 
ings; but the coble isn’t built that can run them this 
night. With a southeast gale, who would dare to try ? 
—the Bullers, or Robie’s Haven, or Dunbey, or Twa 
Havens, or Lang Haven, or the Watter’s Mou’? Why, 
lass, they’d be in matches on the rocks before they could 
turn their tiller or slack a sail.” 

She interrupted him, speaking wit a despairing 
voice: “Then ye’ll no hae to watch nane o’ them the 
nicht ?” 

“ Nay, Maggie. Port Erroll is my watch to-night, 
and from it I won’t budge.” 

“And the Watter’s Mou’,” she asked, “is that no 
safe wi’oot watch? It’s no far frae the Port.” Again 
Willy laughed his arrogant, masculine laugh, which 
made Maggie, despite her trouble, admire him more 
than ever, and he answered: 

“The Watter’s Mou’? To try. to get in there in this 
wind would be to court certain death. Why, lass, it 
would take a man all he knew to get out from there, let 
alone get in, in this weather! And then the chances 
would be ten to one that he’d be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks beyond.” And he pointed to where a line of 
sharp rocks rose between the billows on the south side 
of the inlet. Truly it was a fearful-looking place to be 
dashed on, for the great waves broke on the rocks 
with a loud roaring, and even in the semi-darkness they 
could see the white lines as the water poured down to 
leeward in the wake of the heaving waves. The white 
cluster of rocks looked like a ghostly mouth opened to 
swallow whatever might come in touch. Maggie shud- 
dered ; but some sudden idea seemed to strike her, and 
she drew away from her lover for a moment, and 
looked towards the black cleft in the rocks, of which 
they could just see the top from where they stood—the 
entrance to the Watter’s Mou’. 

And then with one long, wild, appealing glance sky- 
ward, as though looking a prayer that she dared not 
utter in her heart, Maggie turned toward her lover once 
more. Again she drew close to him, and hung around 
his neck, and said, with many gasps and pauses be- 
tween her words: 

“If the Sea Gul! should come in tae the Port the 
nicht, and if ony attempt that ye feared should tak ye 
away to Whinnyfold or to Dunbuy, so that you might 
be a bit—only a wee bit—late tae search when the boat 
cam in——” 

She stopped affrighted, for Willy put her from him 
to arm’s length—not too gently, either—and said to 
her, so sternly that each word seemed to smite her like 
the lash of a whip, till she shrunk and quivered and 
cowered away from him: 

** Maggie, lass, what’s this you are saying to me? 
It isn’t fit for you to speak or me to hear! It’s bad 
enough to be a smuggler, but what is it that you would 
make of me? Not only a smuggler, but a perjurer 
and a traitor, too! God! am I mistaken? Is it you, 
Maggie, that would make this of me? Maggie Mac- 
Whirter, if this be your counsel, then God’ help us 
both! you are no fit wife for me!” In an instant the 
whole thing dawned on Maggie of what a thing she 
would make of the man she loved, whom she had loved 
at the first because he was strong and brave and true. 
In the sudden revulsion of her feelings she flung herself 
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on her knees beside him, and took his hand and held 
it hard, and, despite his efforts to withdraw it, kissed 
it wildly in the humility of her self-abasement, and 
poured out to him a passionate outburst of pleading for 
his forgiveness, or justification of herself, and of appeals 
to his mercy for her father. 

“QO Willy, Willy, dinna turn frae me this nicht! 
My heart is sae fu’ o’ trouble that I am nigh mad! 
I didna ken what tae dae nor where tae look for help! 
I think and think and think, and everywhere there is 
naught but dark before me, just as there is blackness 
oot ower the sea when I look for my father. And noo 
when I want ye to help me—ye that are all I hae, and 
the only ane on earth that I can look tae in my wae 
and trouble—I can do no more than turn ye frae me! 
Ye that I love—oh, love more than my life or my soul! 
—TI must dishonor and mak’ ye hate me! Oh! what 
shall I dae ?—what shall I dae ?—what shall I dae?” 
And again she beat the palms of her hands together 
in a paroxysm of wild despair, while Willy looked on 
with his heart full of pain and pity, though his resolu- 
tion never flinched. 

“O Willy, Willy! forgive me, forgive me! I was 
daft to say what I did. I was daft to think that ye 
would be so base—daft to think that I would like you 
to so betray yoursel’! Forgive me, Willy, forgive me, 
and tak my wild words as spoken not tae ye, but to the 
storm that maks me feel sae for my father! Let me 
tak it all back, Willy, darlin’-—Will¥;-my Willy !—and 
dinna leave me desolate here with this new shadow 
ower me!” Here, as she kissed his hand again, her 
lover stooped and raised her in his strong arms and 
held her to him. And then, when she felt herself in a 
position of security, the same hysterical emotion came 
sweeping up in her brain and her blood—the same self- 
abandonment to her lover overcame her. 

“Willy,” she whispered, as she kissed him on the 
mouth and then kissed his head on the side of his neck 
—‘ Willy, ye have forgiven me, I ken; and I ken that 
ye’ll harm father nae mair than ye can help, but if - 

What more she was going to say she hardly knew 
herself. As for Willy, he felt that something better 
left unsaid was coming, and unconsciously his muscles 
stiffened till he held her from him rather than to him. 
She, too, felt the change, and held him close—closer 
still—with the tenacity induced by a sense of coming 
danger. ‘Their difficulty was solved for them, for just 
on the instant when the suggestion of treachery to his 
duty was hanging on her lips, there came from the vil- 
lage below the fierce roar of a flying rocket. 

Up in the air a thousand feet above their heads the 
fierce glitter of the falling fires of red and blue made a 
blaze of light which lit up the coast line from the Scaurs 
to Dunbuy ; and with an instinctive intelligence Willy 
Barrow took in all he saw, including the many men at 
the port below, sheltering under the sea-wall from the 
sweeping of the waves as they looked out seaward. In- 
stinctively, also, he counted the seconds till the next 
rocket should be fired—one, two, three; and then 
another roar and another blaze of lights. And then 
another pause—of six seconds this time—and then the 
third rocket sped aloft with its fiery message. And 
then the darkness seemed blacker than ever. 

By this time the man and the woman were apart no 
_ less in spirit than physically. Willy, intent on his work, 
was standing outside the window of the guardhouse, 
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whence he could see all around the bay and up and 
down the coast, and at the same time command the 
whole of the harbor. His feet were planted wide apart, 
for on the exposed rock the sweep of the wind was 
strong; and as he raised his arm with his field-glass to 
search the horizon, the wind drove back his jacket and 
showed the butt of his revolver and the hilt of his cut- 
lass. Maggie stood a little behind him, gazing seaward 
with no less eager eyes, for she, too, expected what 
would follow. Her heart seemed to stand still, though 
her breath came in quick gasps; and she did not dare 
to make a sound or to encroach on the business-like 
earnestness of the man. For full a minute they waited 
thus, and then far off at sea, away to the south, they 
saw a faint blue light, and then another and another, 
till at last three lights were burning in a row. 

Instantly from the town a single rocket went up—not 
this time a great Board of Trade rocket, laden with 
colored fire, but one which left a plain white track of 
light behind it. Willy gazed seaward, but there was no 
more sign from the far-off ship at sea; the signal, what- 
ever it was, was complete. The coastguard was un- 
certain as to the meaning, but to Maggie no explanation 
was necessary. It was with a faint voice indeed that 
she now spoke to her lover. ‘“ Willy!” 

His heart was melted at the faltering voice, but he 
feared she was trying some new temptation, so, coldly 
and hardly enough, he answered: ‘“ What is it, lass ? ” 

** Willy, ye wadna see poor father injured ? ” 

“ No, Maggie, not if I could help it. But I’d have 
to do my duty all the same.” 

* And we should a’ dae oor duty—whatever it might 
be—at a’ costs ?” 

** Aye, lass, at all costs!” His voice was firm enough 
now, and there was no mistaking the truth of its ring. 
Maggie’s hope died away. From the stern task which 
seemed to rise before her over the waste of the black 
sea she must not shrink. There was but one more 
yielding to the weakness of her fear; and she said, so 
timidly that Willy was startled, the voice and manner 
were so different from those he had ever known: 

“ And if—mind I say ‘if,’ Willy—I had a duty tae 
dae, and it was fu’ o’ fear and danger, and ye could save 
me frae it, wad ye?” As she waited for his reply her 
heart beat so fast and so heavily that Willy could hear 
it; her very life, she felt, lay in his answer. 

“* Maggie, as God is above us, I have no other answer 
to give! I don’t know what you mean, but I have a 
shadow of a fear. I must do my duty, whatever comes 
of it!” ‘There was a long pause, and then Maggie 
spoke again, but this time in so different a voice that her 
lover’s heart went out to her in tenfold love. 

“‘ Willy, take me in your arms—I am not unworthy, 
dear, though for a moment I did falter!” He clasped 
her close .to him, and whispered, when their lips met: 

“ Maggie, my darling, I never loved you like now. I 
would die for you if I could do you good.” 

“ Hush, dear! I ken it weel. But your duty is not 
only for yoursel’, and it must be done! I, too, haea 
duty tae dae—a grave and stern ane! ” 

Her words were lost in the passionate embrace which 
followed. ‘Then, when he least expected it, she sud- 
denly tore herself away and fled through the darkness 
across the field which lay between them and her home, 
while he stood doggedly at his watch, looking out for 
another signal between sea and shore. 
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Scientific Evidence for Immortality 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGIC DEFINITION..FRED. PALMER (DUTTON) 

Scientific study has added still another piece of pre- 
sumptive evidence in favor of immortality, a presump- 
tion which could hardly have been recognized before 
the discovery of the theory of evolution. We have 
learned that the world, and all it contains, was not cre- 
ated complete in its present form, but that it has arisen 
during long ages through a series of steps, each step 
following its predecessor in a manner which exhibits 
law, progress, and organic connection with it. Gaseous 
nebulz condense in their rotation, and deposit a rocky 
core. Rocks crumble into soil. Soil gives birth to 
vegetable life. By and by there appear plants having 
the ability to take in solid nutriment, which they now 
demand shall have been prepared for them by other 
plants; and immediately the animal kingdom comes 
into being. ‘The simplest form of animal life, sponges 
and their kindred protozoans, have the water to them- 
selves until fishes dominate them. Innovating fish ven- 
ture out upon the land, take to breathing air, develop 
legs or wings, and become reptiles or birds. Some of 
these improve their condition by bringing forth their 
young alive, and at once the reign of mammals begins. 
At last consciousness develops into self-consciousness, 
the ability not only to feel and perceive, but to regard 
one’s self as an object of thought, and man appears. 
Each step is an advance on the preceding ; everywhere 
the tide goes forward without ebb, though particular 
waves recede. Individual species may retrograde, fol- 
lowing backward in reverse order the path of advance ; 
but then extinction soon tells the world they are on the 
wrong track. Degradation may occur, a violent plunge 
to disorganization and death; for the privilege of going 
to hell exists throughout the organic world. But the 
fact that these are blind alleys, over which nature erects 
the warning, “ No thoroughfare,” points significantly to 
steady progress in development as the avenue of life. 
The individual who refuses to follow the path of the 
universe plunges into ruin. The universe’s path for it- 
self is forward. 

A remarkable fact about these stages of evolution is 
that difference of degree becomes difference of kind; 
or, to express it otherwise, that appears in the result 
which was not directly present in the component ele- 
ments. When hydrogen and oxygen are mixed in cer- 
tain proportions and an electric spark is passed through 
them, they disappear, and a quantity of water equal in 
weight to the sum of their weights appears in their place. 
One inorganic substance somehow advances a step 
beyond its fellows and acquires the power of storing its 
experiences and handing it on; and immediately it 
abandons forever its former companions and becomes 
organic. Consciousness cannot be resolved into its com- 
ponent elements ; but at some point in the world’s devel- 
opment the fit conditions met in the womb of time, and 
consciousness appeared. The course of the world, then, 
has been a regular progress, each step being an advance 
upon the preceding, till it culminates in the highest type 
of man. Now, does the process stop here? Does the 
ultimate, the most precious result in its turn lead to 
nothing, or does it then revert to an inorganic position 


back near the beginning of the series, to climb the steps 
over again? If that is the case, then the course of the 
world is an instance of suicide on a gigantic scale. In 
spite of the evidence of progress which evolution exhib- 
its, there is no progress, but only cyclic motion, for the 
end returns and joins the beginning. In order to avoid 
such a conclusion and not give the lie to this great evolu- 
tionary plan, it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that the present stage also develops organically into 
another, an existence which is as truly an advance upon 
this as human life is upon that of the animal. Unless 
this is so, the plan of the universe, so far as we see it, 
has failed at its culminating point. The universe has 
wound up and gone into the hands of a receiver. And 
to find irrationality here is as truly, if not as evidently, a 
discovery of the reign of chaos as to find that the tri- 
angle, which we had always supposed to have three 
angles, has but two. If evolution stops at death, the 
whole series is discredited, and becomes lacking in re- 
spect, and, in some of its parts, in credibility. For what 
the theory seemed to bear witness to was progressive 
development as the law of the universe. But if it is the 
law of only a part of the universe, and that, the least 
important part, it is an affair of trifling interest. If man, 
however, may develop an existence independent of time 
and place, which is therefore immortal ; if there is thus 
a clear way from man straight up to God, as there is 
from the lowest plant straight up to man, then evolution 
is indeed the key to the method of the universe, the 
logic of God’s action, and full of absorbing interest and 
superlative importance. 

The mention of a life independent of time and place 
leads us to another point of view. We are led by the 
desire for verification to ask whether we find any indi- 
cations of such a mode of life. And at once we reply 
that we do. As we were just now saying, we find 
thought to have a real existence and to be therefore 
independent, since all thought is not invented but discov- 
ered. We find in will an original creative force, which 
does not refer itself to necessary antecedents. We find a 
consciousness of oughtness to be so essential to human 
nature that we cannot conceive a human being who 
should not have some form of it. We exult in seeing love 
while losing itself find itself, and we say, “‘ Here is the 
whole thing proved; here is death giving birth to life.” 
There is, then, a domain of existence which is indepen- 
dent of time and place; in which, therefore, death can 
have no part, any more than sickness or any other event 
requiring a material basis. Let us, for convenience sake, 
give this domain its name; let us call it spiritual life, or 
the life of God. Any being, then, who shared this life 
of God would share its prerogatives; he would partake 
in a life over which death would have no power. 

But can a man so identify himself with God’s life? 
We look around to see. Here is a philanthropist so 
wrapped up in his own “ cause” that he not only iden- 
tifies his interests with it, but his words, thoughts, 
actions, loves and hates are all absorbed into it. “ Love 
me, love my dog,” we jeeringly say of him, and the 
remark is philosophically accurate. Which is the real 
Epictetus, the lame slave who was hungry and poor and 
despised, or the free spirit in that deformed body, which 
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held communion with the gods and made itself one with 
a portion of abstract and infinite thought? “God 
buries his workmen, but carries on His work;” does the 
workman who can exulting say that belong wholly to 
the tool-class, a thing, temporary, extraneous to the 
user; or does he, through his perception of dominating 
purpose and loving exultation in it, transcend his own 
finitude and become one with the purpose behind the 
work ? When a noble, passionate love spends itself on 
a worthless object, is it all tragedy? Is there not a 
gloriously saving element in the fact that the lover not 
only gives himself, but gets himself back multiplied by 
a factor of inestimable worth? A local and temporal 
love has given birth to a love abstract and real. Surely 
the participation by man in one and another element of 
the life of God and his endowment with qualities which 
are eternal, is a fact verifiable, common, and glorious. 
The Jews and their Religion 
I, ZANGWILL......... NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

The fall of the Ghettos has left Israel dazed in the 
sunlight of the wider world without, his gaberdine half 
off and half on. If he throws it off, will he throw off 
his distinctiveness and fade into the common run of 
men? If he keeps it on, can he keep his place in the 
new human brotherhood? And as he gropes, irresolute, 
he: stumbles at every step amongst the ruins of the 
Ghetto wall, against a debris of problems—not merely 
problems of ’doxy, which the Zeitgeist brings to him 
as well as to Christianity, but problems of racial inte- 
gration and disintegration, problems of transformation 
of sociologic function, as of restoring the Jew to the 
soil; problems of “ ceremonial” conduct, of allegiance 
to the Mosaic and Rabbinic codes, problems of inter- 
national politics, of immigrations and persecutions and 
Palestine-restorations, problems of patriotism, of fidelity 
to a universal Jewish citizenship, so jealous and exact- 
ing that it would even forbid intermarriage with the 
citizens of another country; and all these problems are 
complicated by problems of compromise between the 
ideal and practical. For the Jew belongs to a race 
as well as to a religion, and may wish to remain in 
either, or both, or neither. If the history of Israel, 
which touches all recorded time, has no dynamic sig- 
nificance, supplies no hint as to the destiny of humanity, 
then is Life indeed “a walking shadow,” and history 
“a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” 

For the story of this little sect—the most remark- 
able survival of the fittest known to humanity—in no 
way corresponds with its numbers; it is nota tale of 
majorities. It is a story that begins very near the be- 
ginning of history, and shows little sign of drawing to a 
conclusion. It is a story that has chapters in every 
country on earth, and which has borne the impress of 
every period. It ranges from the highest tragedy to the 
lowest farce; veritably Shakespearian in its jostling of 
princes and scholars and clowns, rogues and heroes and 
sages. All men and all ages pass through it in unend- 
ing procession—the stern warriors of the ancient world, 
the rotund burghers of the medizval, the prosaic citi- 
zens of the modern, and the toe of Shylock comes so 
near the heel of Hamlet, he galls his kibe. But, pic- 
turesque as the story is outwardly, it is mainly by its 
inner religious content that it claims consideration. 

Among this little people Christ was born; and His 
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teaching, more or less transformed, and for a century 
and a half not clearly distinguished from Judaism by 
the Pagan world, was propagated by Jewish apostles in 
Egypt, Rome and Syria, and, soon conquering the con- 
querors of the world, begat the Greek Church and ulti- 
mately the Roman and the Protestant churches—this 
last Church a product of Christianity crossed again by 
the Old Testament, and in England, in particular, gener- 
ating so Hebrew a type of character that at this day 
the Englishman is regarded throughout the Continent 
as the Pharisee of Europe. Asa colonizer, as a “mother 
of nations,” England smacks more of Pheenicia than of 
Rome, and in the making of Englands, old and new, 
the Old Testament has counted for more than the New. 
Nine centuries earlier, this same wonderful book, “ das 
Tagebuch Jehovahs,” as Heine calls it, had inspired in 
Mohammedanism a far more potent and pervasive creed. 
Through Christianity and Islam the moral impulse of 
Judaism was communicated through the greater part of 
the civilized world, and each of these great religions 
has sent out missionaries, even to those polytheistic sav- 
age races outside the great currents of history. 

Israel was become a Protestant nation. The original 
Catholic Church of Humanity was graduaily made to 
appear Protestant by the growth of a majority permeated 
by a belief in the divinity of Christ. Gradually there 
had been evolved the touching but confusing conception 
of the Man-God of Sorrows, taking on human attributes 
to bridge the gulf between Infinity and Humanity and 
atoning by His death for the sin in which He had caused 
humanity to be born. To speak of the Jews rejecting 
Christ, when it was the Jews who spread His gospel, is 
a strange, popular blunder; but the bulk of the com- 
munity did remain blind to whatever was edifying in the 
new conception, by whatsoever divine or mytho-poetic 
process it arose. The loftiest sayings of Christ were 
familiar to the Jews in the Rabbinic loreor in their Old 
Testament, and though these dicta had never before 
been so fused as the expression of a personality, yet, on 
the other hand, Israel was not unaccustomed to pseudo- 
Messiahs, both before and after Christ ; moreover, the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and Atonement were in 
direct opposition to the spirit of Judaism (as they seem 
a needless complication of the essence of Christianity), 
and by abolishing the authority of the ritual law Christ 
disturbed the sociological conception which is at the 
bottom of practical Judaism. 

As a body, Jews were the great agents of the Middle 
Ages—the wandering Jews, a human network of inter- 
communication. They carried literature and folk-lore; 
they brought science from Arabia to Europe by way of 
Spain; they invented the mechanism of commercial ex- 
change, and, less creditably, were the chief slavedealers. 
Medizval Israel was mainly an intermediary. It is 
only through isolated individuals that Israel has influ- 
enced the world at first hand. Through Spinoza it 
affected the whole course of modern philosophy; 
through Ricardo it founded political economy; through 
Karl Marx and Lassalle it created socialism; through 
its financiers and politicians it has time and again shaped 
European politics; through a host of poets, scientists, 
actors, artists, musicians, it has been in the van of the 
world. To-day, in spite of two thousand years of sup- 
pression, and though but a small fraction of the popula- 
tion of the world, it looms large in the arts and letters 
and bourses of every capital of civilization. 
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With the World’s Greatest Hypnotist 
Dr. Luys AND His WorK...... New York HERALD 

It impressed me as a strange coincidence that my 
pilgrimage in search of the private workshop of the 
greatest hypnotist in the world should take me to the 
same part of Paris which I had already searched in 
gathering photographs of the localities in which Trilby, 
that romance of hypnotism, was born. Du Maurier’s 
old studio and the home of Professor Luys, of the 
Charity Hospital, are on the same street—the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs. And the hypnotic facts 
which have come out of the one are infinitely more 
amazing than is the hypnotic romance which came out 
of the other. Dr. Luys is one of the most remarkable 
men in Paris. He is a Frenchman, but he is well built 
enough to be an American, and a mighty fine American 
at that. Dr. Luys is the only man who ever lived who 
could throw even the most susceptible hypnotic subject 
into a deep trance with one quickly spoken word of 
command. He dominates his surroundings, whatever 
they are. Even the men who disagree with his scientific 
theories exclaim that he is a most agreeable and ad- 
mirable man. His private workshop in the Charity 
Hospital, of which he is the head, is a part of his home. 
His study is a little room full of books. ‘That is where 
he receives his private, patients. It opens on a big 
courtyard, and at the other side of the courtyard is a 
little building apart. ‘The courtyard which surrounds it 


is, on pleasant days, gay with the music of song birds in 


cages, which are suspended everywhere. Dr. Luys 
took up hypnotism about twelve years ago. That was 
about the time of the beginning of its revival in France. 
He has devoted almost all his time to it and to the 
study of the human brain ever since. The results of 
the latter are to be seen by the favored visitor in a 
cabinet in the little building. There are more than 
three hundred mummified human brains in that cabinet, 
and each one of them has taught the world a lesson 
under the investigations of Dr. Luys. Most of the 
doctor’s discoveries have been brought about by his 
work with two especially good hypnotic subjects named 
Gabrielle and Esther. Both came to him at the hos- 
pital to be cured of nervous diseases. Esther was 
cured, Gabrielle was not. Esther had been suffering 
from convulsions. ‘The doctor placed her in a hypnotic 
trance. It was necessary for him to do this many 
times, but he eventually succeeded in driving them 
away. Six brothers and sisters of this girl had died of 
them. But Esther still lives and is now entirely well. 
One of the first things which the doctor discovered 
through his work with Esther, was that to the hypno- 
tized subject each human being is separated into two 
parts. These are identified by colors. While the sub- 
ject is in the state known technically as “lucid som- 
nambulism,” the person whom she looks at is marked by 
a yellow line which begins at the top of the head and 
runs down the middle, dividing the individual in half. 
Then, if this person be in good health, the right side is 
distinguished by blue flames issuing from the right nos- 
tril, the right ear, the right eye; while the left side is 
similarly marked by red flames. Thus, in the parlance 
of hypnotism, people are now said to have their red and 


their blue sides. What this strange phenomenon meant 
was for a long time a most puzzling question. Then it 
developed that if the person was in bad health the colors 
varied. A consumptive, for instance, showed green 
flame. A man who had been wounded in the eye was 
distinguished in the sight of Esther and other hypnotized 
watchers by a little orange flame issuing from that mem- 
ber. A woman badly affected by hysteria showed pur- 
ple on the side which would have been red in a health- 
ful person, and so on. Dr. Luys was as greatly sur- 
prised as anyone. He did not then, and does not now, 
know why these things are true. They form one of the 
most baffling of the mysteries of the science which 
promises to bring at once the greatest of benefits and 
the greatest of dangers into modern society. But the 
usefulness of the discovery was at once apparent. No 
one thing is more important in the practice of medicine 
than diagnosis. Until a doctor finds out what is really 
the matter with a person, it is, of course, impossible for 
him to properly treat that person. There are certain 
diseases—especially some of the obscure nervous com- 
plaints which seem to be the outgrowth of the present 
century—which are very difficult to diagnose. Mistakes 
in diagnosis are made by the most careful physicians. 
But here, apparently, is a method which cannot fail. 
Apparently, diseases may be expected in future to iden- 
tify themselves to the person who is in a certain hypnotic 
state. Even the Academy of Medicine is investigating 
it, and that means that the most conservative medical 
body in the world recognizes its importance. 

And French scientists are looking into this matter 
also very gravely, discussing it as if it were one of the 
most important things of the time, as it doubtless is. It, 
too, has been considered by the Academy of Medicine, 
and while that body has not yet sanctioned it as a use- 
ful discovery, it still admits that it may become one, 
and has by no means relegated it to the limbo to which 
most affairs not commonplace and thoroughly accepted 
by all the rest of the world first are sent by this dis- 
tinguished but exasperatingly deliberate group of scien- 
tists. Professor Luys has found a way of hypnotically 
administering medicines—that is, he is on a path which 
he thinks will end in his being able to administer the 
“influence” of a drug without administering the drug 
itself. Dr. Luys more than a year ago found that cer- 
tain substances, placed in glass tubes, affected hypnotized 
subjects strangely, even when they were held at a dis- 
tance. Just exactly what the physiological effect amounts 
to is one of the things which remain to be learned, 
but there is no question of the psychological effect. 
For instance, take the subject Esther. It may be well 
to deal with her alone in this article, although the experi- 
ments have been tried on many subjects. Dr. Luys 
places some pure water in a glass tube—covered or 
uncovered it seems to make small difference—and 
approaches her with it from the right or “ blue ” side. 

Of course she is in the somnambulistic stage and 
hypnotic trance. There is at once an expression of 
exaggerated anxiety on her face which could not be 
simulated by the most accomplished actress in the world. 
Approached with the same tube from the other side, the 
effect is shown in a contortion of face and figure, as :f 











from pain. When shown a tube containing ten grammes 
of cognac, the subject became as evidently intoxicated 
as she would be if she had drunk ten times that quantity 
of the liquor. A tube of ordinary pepper, when held to 
the red side of her face, made her smile. When applied 
to the blue side, the pepper brought the expression of a 
frightened woman. One of the most extraordinary of 
the many effects which Dr. Luys has obtained by this 
impersonal presentation of drugs, was shown where 
the essence of thyme is the drug used. This caused 
extreme fear, and added a strange swelling of the thyroid 
gland of the neck to a size more than three inches above 
the normal. Extreme anger is caused by a tube of 
chlorhydrate of morphine. When presented to the other 
side of the subject the same tube caused a pleasant sleep. 
Extravagant fear is the expression worn by another sub- 
ject when she was photographed. That was caused by 
the action of a tube of sulphate of sparteine. Another 
variety of fear, caused by sulphate of strychnine, is 
shown elsewhere. These examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. What all this means has not yet been 
determined. Just as the hypnotized person can hear 
sounds and see sights which the normal human being 
cannot, so it seems to be true that the hypnotized human 
being can feel influences of drugs which do not exist to 
the person in a normal state. 

And now we come to what I have already referred to 
when I said that in this article would be made the first 
announcement of one of the most amazing scientific dis- 
coveries of the time. The doctor lifted from the shelves 
a piece of iron curved into the shape of a horse shoe big 
enough to fit over a human head and fitted with straps 
adjusted so that when it is in place they let it fall about 
as low as the temples and no lower. He placed this on 
his own head and came forward. “ This,” said he, “is 
a wonderful tank. It is a tank for the storage of tem- 
perament. Yet you see it is very simple. It is merely 
a big horse-shoe magnet. Yet I can anger you and 
draw your anger from you to lock it up in this, bit of 
curved iron. I can please you and then steal your pleas- 
ure away to store it in this queer thing. I can find you 
melancholy, and with this I can relieve your melancholy. 
I can find you an optimist, and in half an hour can filch 
your good nature, transferring it instead to this inani- 
mate piece of metal. But that is not the most wonder- 
ful thing about it. After I have made you angry and 
have drawn your anger out and into this magnet, I can 
transfer it from the magnet into the first person who 
happens to come in. Your melancholy can be shifted 
to other shoulders wholly irresponsible for it and ignor- 
ant of its cause by the simple use of this headpiece. 
Your pessimism can be turned over to some jolly fellow 
never anything but happily hopeful before in his life. 

“In other words,” continued the Doctor, “ it is now 
quite possible to remove mental energy from one per- 
son, store it up, and then transfer it to another person 
after the lapse of as much or as little time as you 
choose. If the energy is that of happiness, then the 
person to whom it is transferred becomes happy. The 
discovery is in its infancy yet, but it is destined, I think, 
to be one of the most wonderful things in the world. 
See what it means! You are a sufferer from that strange 
disease, melancholia. And if the world could be rid of 
that one affection of the nerves and brain, a greater 
good would be done than most people realize. You go 
to your physician for treatment. He has in his cabinet 
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the mental energy of a happy person—one of those per- 
sons who are naturally happy. He gives it to you as 
simply as he would give you an ordinary electrical treat- 
ment. You have now the temperament of the happy 
person. The discovery came about in a strange way. 
I had under treatment a young woman who was in no 
sense insane, but who was suffering from one species of 
melancholia. She felt an aversion for the persons whom 
nature and her life ought to have made her care most 
for. She met her mother and her father, her sisters and 
her brother, with feelings of displeasure. Finally she 
came to me and asked me to see if I could not do some- 
thing for her. I tried hypnotic treatment without avail. 
I did everything I could to get her into a healthful phy- 
sical condition, so that her brain would have good in- 
fluences to feed on. But it did not change her strange dis- 
like for her family and friends, until I tried the horse shoe.” 





The Field of Discovery 

ARE WE NEARING THE LIMIT ?....SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

To say that the field of discovery is both broadening 
and narrowing is simply to express an actual condition 
in scientific research at the present time. In some 
branches of scientific inquiry the limit of possibility 
seems to have been nearly, if not quite, reached, and 
that further effort will be unavailing. In others we 
have evidently only just crossed the borderland into an 
unexplored realm concerning which we know very little 
if anything. We are almost in the first-named condition 
as to geographical exploration. Since the opening of 
the equatorial regions of ‘the Dark Continent to com- 
merce, geographical science has fallen into a state of 
“innocuous desuetude.” ‘The mountains of the 
moon” are no longer an African tradition, nor are the 
sources of the Nile any more concealed. Stanley has 
abandoned his old-time occupation, and he has gone 
into British politics, winning a seat in Parliament as a 
Tory! His abandonment of geographical exploration 
was accelerated, perhaps, by the revelations of The 
Story of the Rear Guard, but it was mainly due, after 
all, to the fact that there was nothing more in Africa to 
discover. Now the field of geographical exploration is 
narrowed down to the earth’s extremities, which have 
often served as a dernier resort to the adventurous. 

Everything else having failed to reach the North Pole, 
we are now to witness the novelty of a balloon expedi- 
tion thither bound. It is expected by its sanguine pro- 
jector to set at rest all speculation concerning that local- 
ity, whether it be an open sea, or Symmes’ hole leading 
to a paradise in the earth’s interior, or the Garden of 
Eden, with the mysterious aurora borealis as the flaming 
sword which has been guarding the entrance to this 
earthly paradise since the expulsion of Adam and Eve. 
Special interest is invested in the expedition because the 
Swedish Government is giving it financial support. At 
the same time a Norwegian expedition is getting ready 
to enter the Antartic circle and endeavor to reach the 
South Pole, a scene of geographical exploration which 
has been totally neglected for half a century or more. 

While astronomy is, in a measure, an exact science, 
and as such is applied to practical uses, it is the most 
speculative of all the sciences. It offers to mankind the 
most expansive field of discovery of all the sciences. If, 
however, the testimony of the pyramids, and other ancient 
ruins in the valley of the Nile, and the curious deductions 
of such men as the Astronomer Royal of Scotland, Piazzi 
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Smyth, are of any value, we must admit that we are very 
little, if any, farther advanced in astronomical lore than 
were the ancient Egyptians when their civilization was 
in the zenith of its glory; and yet this generation of men 
has acquired nearly all it knows of astronomy since 
the days when Galileo suffered imprisonment because of 
his persistent assertion that the earth moved on its axis. 
Since the time of Galileo there has not been a period 
when so many human eyes were turned heavenward in 
earnest study of the mysteries of stellar space as there 
are now, yet we have reached a point in astronomical 
history when discoveries are limited to what appear to 
be inconsequential affairs. Even the triumphs of that 
marvelous instrument erected on the summit of Mount 
Hamilton are apparently very trifling, consisting mainly 
of the discovery of a companion to the dog star Sirius 
and a fifth satellite to Jupiter. In fact, the chief addi- 
tional astronomical discoveries of a decade or more 
may be summed up as follows: Two tiny moons of 
Mars; the so-called Schiaparelli canals on Mars; an 
enlargement of the list of double stars determined ; the 
application of photography to astronomical study and 
observation ; some new ideas concerning the solar at- 
mosphere, and a better knowledge of the value of the 
spectroscope. But all of the important questions re- 
lating to other worlds than ours, which have vexed the 
souls of men from time immemorial, remain unan- 
swered. We are, therefore, clearly reminded that we 
are approaching very closely to the limit of astronom- 
ical observation and discovery. While there may be no 
limitation to the universe, there is a point beyond which 
human capacity to penetrate stellar space fails. Unless 
the plan of building up an achromatic lens in sections, as 
suggested by Louis Gathmann, a Chicago astronomer, 
or some similar mechanical device, is feasible, we shall 
never know whether Mars or the moon is inhabited or 
have an atmosphere that will sustain life, nor what con- 
stitutes the mysterious film of graduated but unvarying 
light appearing in the great nebula in the belt of Orion. 
The fascinating science of chemical analysis seems to 
be neglected these days since the death of Helmholtz, 
Tyndall, and Huxley, for no successors equal to them 
have appeared in the laboratory, any more than worthy 
successors have appeared to Charles Darwin and Louis 
. Agassiz as naturalists. Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsey have made some stir, it is true, in scientific 
circles through the discovery of a third element in the 
air we breathe, to which has been given the name of 
argon, and the peculiar properties of which are likely to 
open an entirely new field of discovery in chemistry. 
But the youngest of all the speculative and applied 
sciences—electricity—is the one which is really broad- 
ening the field of discovery. Men’s minds are yearning 
for a fuller knowledge of its mysterious power and com- 
position as they yearned before the days of Livingstone 
and Stanley for a knowledge of the then unknown 
interior of Equatorial Africa. Electricity contains, no 
doubt, a solution of many of the most vexatious prob- 
lems in the arts and the industries. If the energy 
contained in coal, for instance, could be all utilized, it 
would revolutionize the industrial world. As it is now, 
only 10 or12 per cent. of the energy contained in the 
coal consumed in the furnace is developed in the engine; 
the rest is wasted in smoke and friction. Edison has 
been endeavoring to develop an electrical method that 
will convert the energy in coal into power without any 
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of that loss. Meanwhile, a German electrician, Dr. 
Borchers, claims to have discovered a method of utiliz- 
ing 38 per cent. of the energy of coal by the conversion 
of hydro-carbons and carbonic oxides into carbonic acid. 
This discovery, if true, opens up an entirely new field of 
electrical investigation—one which abolishes the steam 
boiler and the dynamo as generators of power. To 
what other results it may lead it is impossible to surmise, 
but it illustrates in a marked degree that no matter how 
much the field of discovery may be narrowing down in 
other sciences, in electrical science it is broadening out 
beyond human comprehension. 





How the Face Reveals Character 
Dr. ROBINSON’s RESEARCHES...... THE SPEAKER 

That indefatigable physiognomist, Dr. Louis Robin- 
son, offers us in Blackwood’s some general principles 
for the elucidation not only of character and tempera- 
ment, but also of profession or occupation, by the index 
of the features. It seems that the ordinary process of 
nutrition assists the impress of the mind on the face— 
that is to say, a man in good health, who lives well 
and has a sound stomach, is likely to exhibit his emo- 
tional or professional bias, so that he who runs may 
read. The musician, for instance, is baggy under the 
eyes, and the priest, for some unknown reason, is ab- 
normally nourished over the cheekbones and under the 
jaw. The “horsey” man with an unfailing appetite 
will betray his predilection, provided he be not con- 
nected with a circus in the capacity of ringmaster. 
That functionary who, with flashing whip, courses the 
bareback steed round the arena, has the grace of an 
Adonis and the authority of an emperor, without the 
smallest suggestion in his face of any equine interest. 
Dr. Robinson explains this by the exercise of mind; for 
if your intellect be commanding and alert, it will defeat 
the artistic handiwork of nutrition, and leave upon your 
manly visage no trace of a life spent amidst hoofs and 
sawdust. That, no doubt, was the reason why the 
sentimental damsel in Dickens never suspected that 
Horatio Sparkins was a draper’s assistant. His brain 
checked the piastic art with which calico would other- 
wise have imprinted threepence three-farthings a yard 
upon his speaking countenance. Another derangement 
of the process described by Dr. Robinson may be due 
to chronic indigestion. If you are dyspeptic, the 
machinery of nutrition cannot use your head as a model 
in its life-school. ‘This may be a consolation to people 
who suffer-from acute reminders of the liver; for if the 
world makes no appeal to them save through a jaun- 
diced eye, they may at least reflect that they do not 
present to the general gaze a photograph of their in- 
clinations and the way they earn their living. 

Moreover, Dr. Robinson has to omit all women from 
the operation of his theory. ‘ Women exhibit but few 
conspicuous traces of emotional influence upon facial 
nutrition as compared with men of mature age.” ‘This 
is not, as might be hastily supposed, because women do 
not, as a rule, take their regular meals. Our physiog- 
nomist says nothing about the disturbance to science 
caused by the habit of drinking tea at all hours, and 
calling it nourishment. He simply says that women are 
“normally more under the sway of the feelings than 
are men, and therefore special emotional stimuli do not 
cause any deviation from the type of face which usually 
characterizes them.” Now we know why the wicked 
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lady in novels usually looks angelic, and gazes at con- 
fiding man with a blue eye which seems to him like a 
celestial messenger. The villain always carries proofs 
of guilt in his jaw or his eyelids; but the adventuress 
cannot be distinguished facially from the image of inno- 
cence. This phenomenon does not become more in- 
telligible in the light of Dr. Robinson’s science. Why 
should not “special emotional stimuli” cause a “ devia- 
tion” in the features of lovely woman? Why does the 
machinery of nutrition throw up the brush, so to speak, 
and refuse to adorn the daughters of Eve with the 
warning signals which are visible on the features of 
man? How many a pang would. be spared our un- 
suspecting breasts, could we but see the real Blanche 
Amory on the canvas, as it were, and discern the 
schemes of the artful Beatrix hung on the line! Woman 
ought to be the crowning exemplification of our physi- 
ognomist’s system of pictorial betrayal; and yet she 
baffles him so completely that he escapes from the 
problem under a cloud of words. But this is not the 
most serious defect of Dr. Robinson’s general principles. 
Accident, he admits, may make the just man look a 
scoundrel. ‘ For the molecular impulses welling forth 
from a disturbed emotional centre may chance to flow 
along channels usually occupied by less innocent cur- 
rents, and may produce an expression nearly identical 
with that which accompanies some form of vice.” You 
may be as honest as the day; you may be the joy of 
all who really know you; and yet you are fated to 
carry the stamp of infamy merely because the “ mole- 
cular impulses” have a sense of ironical humor! “In 
such a case it will be seen that, in spite of outward 
appearance, not only is there no guilt, but there may be 
also a complete absence of evil inclination.” In this 
airy way Dr. Robinson dismisses a mystery which is of 
vastly more importance to the community than his 
speculations about the cause of the village blacksmith’s 
frown and the influence of malt liquor on the brewer’s 
drayman. This indifference to a momentous issue 
grieves us to the soul. Why are we left to burst in 
ignorance ? Does this facetious physiognomist plunge 
us into despair merely for his own amusement? In our 
opinion, every man of blameless character and evil 
countenance ought to call on Dr. Robinson, and put 
him to the question. We do not urge this procedure 
for personal reasons, but for the sake of a numerous 
acquaintance afflicted by an unseemly jest of Nature. 
Let our friends with the hangdog look and the heart of 
gold, with the open purse and the glance of avarice, 
with the gentle tongue and the forbidding scowl, wait 
on the oracle in a body, and demand why their ma- 
chinery of nutrition, which is in admirable working 
order, produces such facial vagaries. Is it destiny or 
diet? Shall they become vegetarians, or submit to the 
unmerited torture of an inexorable caprice ? 

There is some comfort, if not for man, at least for 
his progeny, in the hint that personal beauty may be 
acquired from the early companionship of Greek casts. 
Had Turner been a figure-painter, surmises Dr. Robin- 
son, he might have had a less appalling ugliness. There 
are artists—the president of the Royal Academy, for 
example—who appear to have benefited greatly by the 
society of becoming models. We have a misgiving 
about this, for there are desperately ugly artists who 
have painted the figure with distracting charm all their 
lives. But as we desire to see hope bloom perennial in 
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the breasts of the plainest parents, we would suggest to 
them the propriety of making busts of Venus and 
Apollo ornaments of the nursery. There is a repre- 
hensible taste among little girls for the ugliest dolls. 
This must be sternly repressed. Moreover, the plain 
mother ought to absent herself for long intervals from 
the gaze of her offspring, so as not to tempt the 
‘‘molecular impulses” to any mischievous whim.. Board 
schools ought to be decorated with the most fascinating 
chromo-lithographs out of the rates. All this may come 
to naught; but at least society might have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it had done its utmost to banish 
snub-noses, to overtake retreating chins, to marshal in 
the line of beauty eyes that look askew. We look 
eagerly to this policy to save us from further researches 
by Dr. Robinson, who, with the usual brutality of 
science, anticipates the time when a widespread ac- 
curacy of observation will enable us to detect in every 
face a portrait of character drawn from the palette of 
nutrition. When we are all physiognomists, life may 
become a Chamber of Horrors. 





Trend of Recent Geologic Progress 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS....POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

If one were asked, says Sir Archibald Geikie, to 
specify the feature which above all others has marked 
the progress of geology in Britain during the past five 
and twenty years, he would reply, the enlarged attention 
given to the study of the rocks, or petrography ; and 
this study has been revolutionized by the introduction 
of the microscope as an adjunct to research, The rocks 
of the country have become a foremost object of study. 
In stratigraphical geology a much closer attention than 
ever before has been given to the investigation of the 
most ancient accessible parts of the earth’s crust. The 
fundamental platform on which the fossiliferous rocks 
repose has been searched for and has been detected in 
several places where it was not before supposed to exist. 
We know more clearly than before the general outlines 
of two or more great geological periods anterior to the 
earliest relics of animal life. 

Among the applications of paleontology to the strati- 
graphical side of geology the most important in recent 
times has been the recognition of life zones among the 
stratified formations and the adoption of these as a clew 
to the interpretation of the sequence of strata, and even 
under some risk of error of tectonic structure. In the 
department of geotectonics one of the most interesting 
features has been the increased attention bestowed 
upon the nature and results of the great movements 
that have affected the crust of the earth. Another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the period has been the 
increased interest taken in the history of the earth’s sur- 
face or its superficial topography as contrasted with the 
almost exclusive attention given by the older geologists 
to the story of the rocks. The views respecting the 
possible age of the earth have undergone several modi- 
fications by geologists and physicists alternately, with 
accepted periods ranging from four hundred millions 
down to ten millions of years. The latest phase of 
them is that put forward by Prof. Perry from the physi- 
cal side, that, on the assumption that the earth is not 
homogeneous, as Lord Kelvin supposed, but possesses 
a much higher conductive and thermal capacity in its 
interior than in its crust, its age may be enormously 
greater than previous calculations have allowed. 





THE FIGHT AT SEDAN: HOW MOLTKE WON THE DAY 


By EUGENE COLEMAN SAVIDGE 





A selected reading from The*American-in Paris; a Biograph- 
ical Novel of the Franco-Prussian war. From an American stand - 
point. By Eugene Coleman Savidge, author of Wallingford 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.). 


Meanwhile, the hungry army of Chalons dragged its 
way towards Remilly, over muddy roads, amid torrents 
of rain. The quarters for the night were not reached 
until dark, and the men were wet, weary, depressed. 
Remilly extends from the crest of a hill to the river 
below. A bridge of boats had been stretched across 
the stream, and slowly, two by two, the men crowded, 
anxious to lay aside the leaden musket and knapsack, 
and put the Meuse between them and the Prussians 
they knew were somewhere near. When darkness fell 
hardly half the army had crossed, and General Douay 
came in person to the river’s edge to expedite the pas- 
sage of the men who had clogged the bridge. Huge 
fires built on both banks lit up the water between them, 
and made vivid bits of sparkling brightness upon the 
uninterrupted black of the landscape. The boats, owing 
to the weight of the men, had gradually settled until 
covered with water. Rapidly crossing in unbroken 
line, the troops were thrown into sharp relief between 
the two banks, and appeared to be stalking like Pha- 
raoh’s hosts on the bosom of the firelit stream. 

Marching since morning without food, the men found 
themselves landed in a valley at night, with a great hill 
before them and the Prussians in the neighborhood 
ready to fall upon them at any moment. And so it 
had been for weeks. They had been marched and 
countermarched aimlessly in pitiless rain, with scant 
food, either not seeing a foe or being presented to him 
at overwhelming disadvantage in numbers. And now, 
with tattered garments and bDlistered feet, they threw 
themselves on the soggy ground, submerging even 
hunger and fear in their horrible fatigue. 

At two o’clock in the morning MacMahon ordered 
the whole army to retreat on Sedan. Again the tired 
men, scarce lain down to sleep, were aroused to march 
at the bidding of leaders they distrusted and despised. 
The night was as black as ever, and under its cover 
murmurs from the almost mutinous army grew louder 
and spread, as they plunged along through the mud. 

Day had scarce dawned before they were joined by 
ragged and wounded fugitives from the rout at Beau- 
mont, who spread the contagion of fear by tales of the 
giant enemy, the big Bavarians, and their terrible night 
march between flaming pine torches, along the shortest 
line, in frantic pursuit of the French ! 

There were no orgies, no relaxation of discipline on 
the German side, as they advanced, “an army of priests 
coming to sacrifice.” Bismarck’s corner-stone diplomacy 
had given the German army this spiritual force. The 
device was Bismarck’s; but the prayer, the hymn, ‘the 
picture of wife and children, inspired the men, and re- 
placed the enemy’s maudlin songs and obscene prints. 

The awful contrast, frightfully exaggerated by the 
panic-stricken fugitives, seemed to give a supernatural 
power to the dreaded foe, so thirsty for their blood. 
The French troops recalled their own tiresome, blunder- 
ing retreat, the gradual decline of enthusiasm, the grow- 


ing depression, the relaxed discipline, and then the 
final change from swagger to a panic in which the worst 
instincts of a hungry mob broke loose. The deeper 
their own demoralization, the more terrible-appeared the 
picture of the spectral foe marching onward in the night, 
sending up horrible, dervish-like praises to God for their 
enemy’s blood! No ogre was ever so hideous. 

All day long the French poured into the basin. 
MacMahon did not intend to give battle here, but it was 
imperative that his troops rest and secure food and am- 
munition. He intended to retreat via Méziéres, whither 
General Vinoy was then proceeding. The fifth corps 
mustered in shocking condition. Thousands of fugitives, 
crying for bread, crowded around the wagons. Even 
the orders to destroy the bridge at Donchery were 
neglected, on account of the worn condition of the men. 
The retreat had indeed become a rout, and the tired 
soldiers, sleeping like logs, had not energy to consider 
whether the morrow would find them alive or dead. 

The Emperor had reached Sedan the afternoon before, 
and the men now heard of another change in plan. It 
was no longer possible to retreat on Méziéres. Now 
they were all concentrated in the hole of Sedan, while 
the Prussians were taking positions around them, ready 
to capture the victims marched into their trap. No 
wonder they spoke of being betrayed! No wonder 
they thought themselves sold to Bismarck by their 
generals for Prussian gold! To wear men out by march- 
ing them day and night without food, and then gather 
them in a hole under the enemy’s cannon—could a 
gigantic sale be better planned ? 

During the next dreadful night that fell upon the 
army, glimmering lights were seen upon the heights. 
Were these fitful gleams, these mysterious sounds out in 
the overcast vault of heaven, only fearwrought images 
dwelling in feverish brains, or did they mean the presence 
of the awful foe ? 

A single sharp cannon-shot rang out from the dark 
above them. 

“Es stimmt!” exclaimed the waiting Moltke, as he, 
too, heard the signal. It tallied; the calculations were 
right ; the two divisions of the German army had met ; 
the French were surrounded; and the battle was won 
before a gun had been fired! 

Exultation reigned in the German headquarters over 
that night signal-gun. William and Moltke and Bis- 
marck—even humble Jaeger—were framing letters to 
women at home. 

Sheridan stood with William, Bismarck and Moltke 
on the Marfée in the morning. The night had been 
raw. A heavy fog hung over Sedan. The signal-can- 
non had been well interpreted; the investment had been 
completed during the night. The entire French army 
lay helpless in the basin into which frowned the muzzles 
of German cannon. 

Slowly the mists lifted and showed the valley of the 
Meuse, inclosed at all points of the compass. At the 
very bottom of the depression was Sedan, with its anti- 
quated guns and fortifications, with no ammunition and 
no provisions. To the east was a valley in which nestled 
several hamlets. 
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In this space one hundred thousand Frenchmen with 
five hundred guns were crowded. Around them, unseen, 
safely out of reach of their short-range artillery, were 
two hundred and fifty thousand Germans with eight 
hundred guns. 

The fight began at Bazeilles in the fog of the morn- 
ing, and by the time the mists had cleared, one uninter- 
rupted torrent of fire belched forth from Remilly to 
Frénois. As the circle drew closer, the retreat of the 
French became almost a panic. Regiments, cavalry, 
infantry, were intermixed so that no detailed orders 
could be given, and gradually during the forenoon the 
French force was driven nearer and nearer Sedan. 

The carnage was awful. The Emperor at I ges, entirely 
unattended, rode forward to the thickest of the shot and 
shell, where for four hours he stood the fire of the 
Prussian grenadiers. Cosmetics concealed the ravages 
that anxiety and illness had made, and with the calm 
indifference of the fatalist he sat unmoved upon his 
horse. ‘The sacrifice was proceeding; the victims were 
falling ; Eugénie had ordered him here ; it was expected 
of him; he was willing to do this much for the dynasty 
of which he seemed now more a memory than a con- 
nection. But death does not come when sought. Even 
the bullets spurned him, and, giving rein to his horse, 
the Emperor passed along the line amid silence unbroken 
by cheers, and disappeared within the privacy of his 
room at headquarters. 

MacMahon was wounded early in the day, and soon 
rumors of the fact spread, and the troops began to feel 
that another change of plan, under the enemy’s guns, 
was being made. Ducrot, succeeding MacMahon in 
command, had ordered the retreat to Méziéres, a move- 
ment practicable the day before, when the last change 
of plan was made, but impracticable now, because the 
enemy had taken up the position they had abandoned. 
Scarce had start upon the retreat been made when the 
men again were halted; there was still another change 
of plan. Wimpffen had asserted his right to command 
over Ducrot. Bazeilles, abandoned by Ducrot an hour 
before in the retreat on Méziéres, was now ordered 
taken at any cost. 

No wonder the men were discouraged; in less than 
two hours they had had three generals, each with a dif- 
ferent plan! They had been sent to the rear by Ducrot; 
then brought to the front by Wimpffen, while murderous 
fire was raining death and destruction upon them, leav- 
ing them not even a fighting chance for their lives. _ Ill 
and footsore and hungry they saw their own time-fuse 
shells bursting in mid-air or falling short of range, while 
the enemy’s superior artillery threw percussion shells 
which always reached them, and they were as powerless 
to reply as though they had neither powder or guns! 

At least a Frenchman could die bravely. Betrayed 
or not, these were Prussians on the hills above. Wimpffen 
was going to charge! To the deep feeling stored in 
Southern nature that command made sturdy appeal. 
And so they formed, knee to knee, and horse to horse. 
There was not a drum, not a bugle, not a cheer; silently, 
unflinchingly, each man buckled his horse’s girth; each 
thought his noblest thought, and lingered a moment on 
his tenderest image; then lips tight, head erect—and for- 
ward! Someone had spoken to the souls of these men! 

It was magnificent, but it was not war! For from 
above belched down one hellish torrent of German fire, 
until horse and rider were literally blown from the ranks. 
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Notwithstanding, four times repeated was the glorious 
charge that has robbed Sedan of its shame to France. 

“ Ah, brave fellows!” cried the Prussian king, as with 
moist eyes he saw them close up the ranks, and repeat 
and repeat and again repeat the hopeless effort. 

“ Magnificent sacrifice, but useless!” said Moltke, 
while Bismarck shook his head, and Sheridan mentally 
challenged history to show greater individual bravery, 
or greater culpability in leadership. 

And why should Jaeger’s heart fill his throat, and his 
mind revert to Hortense, as he looked on? And why 
should the report, brought to Clark at the operating- 
table in Sedan, mingle Constance with that glow which 
warms when man comes under the spell of the noble 
and beautiful ? , 

The aggregate number of men in the great conflict 
was calculable from the army rolls, but who, in the sub- 
tle measurement of forces, could estimate the strength 
of homeward thoughts that went out with the guns ? 

While the brave cavalry was “ foaming itself away,” 
charging up the hill to death, the Emperor paced his 
room in Sedan groaning in mental and physical pain. 
Again and again his hand went to his head, as though 
he would shut out the sound of the pitiless guns. 

An officer was he, but without command. An em- 
peror, without empire. And yet it was for his dy- 
nasty, for his monarchical idea—for that callow boy, 
pictured in the inevitable print mocking him even now 
upon the walls before him—that the guns were roaring, 
and men were charging to death! But for the hope of 
that boy’s reign these men might at the moment be safe 
under the walls of Paris. ‘The Empress-regent wielded 
his civil power at Paris. Bazaine, shut up in distant 
Metz, commanded his armies. And the hills above 
were raining death down upon the men of France. Who 
should stop it? The remaining spark of manhood, of 
patriotism, of humanity, made imperative demand upon 
him. And, then, would not monarchical William deal 
more tenderly with the dynasty than those angered and 
wronged Frenchmen who would hold him to an account 
of all this ? 

At noon the Emperor and wounded MacMahon con- 
sulted. What had they said at Chéne when the Em- 
press-regent had demanded this carnage? What said 
they now, while the command was being obeyed and 
the blood was flowing? The Emperor’s last order had 
been to burn Chalons and retreat on Paris. He would 
be emperor again for one more order, display the white 
flag, go himself as a prisoner to placate Eugenie and 
Paris, and save the dynasty. And so he wrote to 
William: “ Not being able to die at the head of my 
army, I offer your Majesty my sword! ” 

‘Put yourself at the head of your troops, sire,” cried 
the brave Wimpffen, “ and let us force passage through 
the enemy!” 

But the Emperor meant to silence the guns, and 
the frantically brave general—only thirty-six hours in 
France, with no part in the blunders that had placed a 
disabled army under the German guns—made a des- 
perate effort to lead a charge in opposition to the 
imperial orders. 

The white flag floated over Sedan, and the Emperor’s 
messenger rode to his site and brother to learn if he, 
monarchical William, would not respect the monarchical 
prerogative of his opponent—for Paris would not, and 
the betrayed army certainly would not. 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





Japan at the End of the Century 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS...... TOWNSEND HARRIS* 

There is no actual mystery in this marvelous trans- 
formation of a nation. Japan has never ceased borrow- 
ing religions, arts, sciences, weapons, and instruments, 
despite the fact that her powers of assimilation amount 
to positive genius, while her ability to improve is marked. 
Two hundred years of Dutch leaven, the work of Town- 
send. Harris, the presence of a small army of American 
teachers, missionaries, and engineers, numbering pos- 
sibly twelve hundred, with “hired foreigners” from 
many lands, are facts in history which neither the ad- 
miring rhapsodist from afar nor the conceit-swollen son 
of the soil must forget. Under Divine Providence, 
Japan, with both natives and aliens as instruments, 
seems to have been chosen to reconcile in one the Ori- 
ental and Occidental civilizations. In this end of the 
century, the Japanese do not like to be called in English 
“natives,” even of their own country. This is owing to 
the bad translations and wrong associations of the word, 
which, in their first dictionaries, are those akin to ours 
of “ aborigines” and “heathen.” Similar other foolish 
notions will be corrected when they know the English 
language better, just as some of ours will be when we 
and the Japanese, who can teach us many things, shall 
have been better acquainted. 

Even the title “ Mikado” is obsolete in popular 
speech and writing. Instead of a hermit inside of a 
walled garden in secluded Kidto, the chief ruler of the 
empire is the active governor of his people. They 
speak of him as “the Emperor.” We who talk English 
shall continue to honor him by his ancient title. The 
word “ Mikado” separates the chief magistrate and the 
greatest servant of Japan from the crowds of “ crowned” 
heads that are found in all continents except America. 
In a thousand ways the Japanese have come to know 
their power—artistic, manufacturing, commercial, polit- 
ical, and military. They are the one esthetic nation of 
Asia. All the world knows that they love things beauti- 
ful, and especially the fine art of good manners. The 
Centennial year of 1876, at Philadelphia, first revealed 
to the American people the genius of their trans- Pacific 
neighbors. At the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, in 1893, the former glory was eclipsed. In 
1876, these islanders, who were so far east of us as to 
come from the west, sent seventeen hundred and thirty 
tons of products to show and sell. In 1893, six thou- 
sand tons were sent to what was their fourteenth exhibi- 
tion abroad since that at Vienna in 1873. At Phila- 
delphia we saw a collection, at Chicago a selection. 
The American people were given fresh surprises. 

The Japanese left on Wooded Island, in Jackson 
Park, one of the few existing memorials of the White 
City Ona small scale, three styles of architecture and 
as many epochs of national taste are represented in the 
edifice. The ground-plan follows that of the Phoenix 
Temple in Kidto. The right wing shows how a court 
noble’s palace looked when the great cathedrals of 
Europe were rising, between 1000 and 1200 A.D. Then 
papered walls, matting-covered floors, partitions, and 
ornamental building hardware had come into vogue. 
~* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





_world of rights, privileges, and possibilities. 


The main portion represents a typical nobleman’s dwell- 


ing in Tokugawa days, from A.D. 1600 to1850. ‘The 
decorations on ceiling and wall, with most of the interior 
details, are historically correct. The splendid and 
varied products of the soil and waters, the art and handi- 
craft of Japan, astonished all visitors. A new and 
more intelligent interest was awakened in the minds of 
Americans concerning the people who were hermits only 
a generation ago. 

The ambition of the Japanese is not only to secure 
recognition of equality with civilized nations, but to 
take a place in the very front rank. With any inferior 
place they will not be content. Yet, except those who 
had personally aided them to win the secrets of the 
West, few foreigners were prepared for the exhibition 
which Japan gave the world of her commercial and 
military power in 1894. The struggle of modern times 
is a fight for trade. In this, with brains and pen, 
machinery and bayonets, the Japanese have won and 
are winning. Cotton is still one of the kings. Almost 
the only muslin woven under Tai-kun or Mikado, until 
1875, was by women on hand-looms at home. Now 
in fifty mills, working by steam or water power, millions 
of spindles, plus brain and hands, weave acres of snowy 
cotton cloth. Sending out their ships, wares, and con- 
suls in every direction, the Japanese are now competing 
with the British for a lion-like share of the world’s trade. 
They have already made vast progress in Korea, China, 
India, and Australia. Over one-half of their commerce 
is with English-speaking nations. American raw cotton 
is now imported by thousands of bales. In bulk of 
trade with Japan, the United States still leads all 
nations, but England still sells most goods. The island 
empire, which was once poor and “hardly worth 
trading with,” enjoyed in 1894 a total foreign trade 
of 230,000,000 yen, or about $185,000,000 in gold. 

Old Japan of Mr. Harris’ days has vanished, and in 
new Japan life is more than worth living for the average 
man. Such popular freedom and advantages were 
never before known. Instead of the caste, monopoly, 
cramping laws, repressive customs, and cruel govern- 
ment of former days, the common people live in a new 
New 
institutions, codes, and ideals have come in. The land 
is for the most part owned by the men who till the soil. 
The courts are open to every one, and justice is cheap 
and easy to obtain. - Schools invite all to enter. Once, 
only samurai could be soldiers ;-now the army and navy 
are filled without regard to class by enthusiastic con- 
scripts. The men are well fed, well paid, well taught, 
and well nursed in time of sickness. ‘The old sectional 
jealousies, sectarian bigotries, and political hatreds are 
vanishing. Wealth, comfort, happiness, national unity, 
and population are steadily on the increase. With over 
two thousand miles of railway, with telegraphs, light- 
houses, post offices, newspapers, savings banks, hos- 
pitals, and most of the appliances of modern civilization, 
life seems very rich and full to the lad and lass born in 
this “era of Méiji” (1868-1895). Japanese travellers 
and enterprising adventurers are now found in many 
countries. Immigrants by thousands dwell in Hawaii, 
the United States, Australia, Mexico, Korea, China, 
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and in British, Russian, Dutch, Spanish, and French 
Asia. With her population increasing at the rate of 
over half a million a year, it is necessary for Japan to 
expand and colonize. Her desire and ability to do 
both are manifest. ‘These facts explain in part, also, 
why so small a nation did not hesitate, with peace no 
longer possible, to go to war with colossal China, and 
to reduce their enemy to their own terms. 





The Mysterious South Pole 
BORCHGREVINK’S VOYAGES.... NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 

The recent meetings of the International Geographi- 
cal Congress have called forth a more than usual 
amount of attention. This has been caused by the un- 
expected presence of a young Norwegian scienti:t, Mr. 
C. E. Borchgrevink, who had just returned from a re- 
markable voyage in Southern Polar regions in the 
steam whaler Antarctic, and who at once offered an 
account of his travels to the Congress. * * * ‘The 
first attempt to explore these regions of which history 
gives any record is one which was made in 1567. From 
time immemorial there has been a vague sort of belief 
in the existence of a great continent in the far South 
which was known as the Terra Australis Incognita. 
What circumstances led to this belief it is difficult to 
determine. In later years the ground for maintaining 
it was the dredging up of granilites, mica-schists, sand- 
stones, and other continental rocks. In the year men- 
tioned, Alvaro Mendafia was sent out by his uncle, 
Lope Garcia de Czstro, the Governor of Peru, from 
Callao in search of it. Nothing of any moment came 
of this attempt. In June, 1598, Admiral Jacob Mahu 
commanded a small fleet which left Rotterdam for pur- 
poses of whale fishery. In the Straits of Magellan, a 
severe northerly gale separated the Good News, a yacht 
of 150 tons, from the others and carried her down to 
latitude 64° S., where her captain, Dirk Gerritz, sighted 
the land now known as the South Shetlands. To the 
Dutch, therefore, belongs the honor of being the first to 
cross the Antarctic Circle. In 1605 another expedition 
left Callao under Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, and was 
rewarded by the discovery of the New Hebrides Group 
in April of the following year. 

Leaving the Cape early in January, 1773, with two 
vessels, the Resolution and Adventure, Captain Cook 
crossed the Circle on the 17th in 39° 35’ E., and got 
as far south as 67° 15’, when he was completely 
blocked by ice and had to beat up for New Zealand. 
In December of the same year he again set out to find 
the mysterious continent. He bore south from New 
Zealand, crossed the Circle on December 20 in 147° 
46’ W., and reached 69° 45’ in 108° 5 W. Here he 
was blocked, but managed to get clear, and proceeded 
further south, until finally blocked in latitude 71° 15/, 
longitude 106° 54’ W. He then proceeded to sail 
round the Southern Ocean in a high latitude, but found 
no signs of the great continent, and he proved to the 
satisfaction of the world that if such land existed in 
fact, it must be far south of his course. In 1806 
another discovery was effected by Captain Bristow, who 
sighted the Auckland Island. This, again, though a 
long way south of New Zealand, is some distance north 
of the Circle. 

The same remark must apply to the discovery of 
Campbell Island by Hazleburgh in 1810. The next im- 
portant expedition was that under the French navigator, 
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Dumont D’Urville, who sailed from Toulon on Septem- 
ber 7, 1837, and was absent three years. In command 
of the Astrolabe and La Zélée, he got into the ice on 
January 15, 1838, and saw the mighty rampart of ice, 
300 miles in length, which nature has built up to pre- 
serve her secrets. He visited the South Orkneys and 
New Shetlands, and discovered Joinville Islands and 
Louis Philippe’s Land. 

Without any doubt, Sir James Ross bears the palm 
amongst our Arctic and Antarctic explorers. The ex- 
pedition left Chatham in 1839 with two old converted 
bomb-vessels, the Erebus and Terror, and in the early 
part of 1840 thoroughly explored Kerguelen. On 
the approach of winter Ross retired to Hobart. In 
November, 1840, he set off again, saw Auckland Island, 
crossed the Circle, and in January, 1841, discovered 
Victoria Land, the mighty unknown continent, upon 
which the young Norwegian, Borchgrevink, has been 
the first to set foot. The Antarctic, in which this young 
Norseman sailed, is a steam whaling barque of 226 
tons. She left Christiania in September of 1893, and 
sailed from Melbourne on September 20, 1894. On 
October 18, while steering for the Royal Company 
Isles, the first flakes of snow fell on deck. On the 
same evening the Aurora Australis was seen in the form 
of a shining ellipse with an altitude of 35 degrees. The 
light seemed to come from the west and appeared to 
culminate every five minutes, when it disappeared en- 
tirely, only to reappear and increase to its former bril- 
liancy, attaining an intensity greater than Mr. Borch- 
grevink had ever experienced in the Aurora Borealis. 
Having visited Macquarie Island, they crossed over to 
Campbell Island, and on October 25, dropped anchor in 
North Harbor, but shifted their quarters to Persever- 
ance Island on the following day. 

Here they rested for a little and then filled their 
tanks and made preparations fur going south. On 
October 31 they started, and on November 6 encoun- 
tered, in latitude 58° 14’ and longitude 162° 35’ E.,a 
chain of icebergs some forty to sixty miles in extent— 
the highest being 600 feet—whilst the sea was studded 
in all directions with lesser bergs, which had been torn 
away from these monsters. Here it was that a dis- 
appointment awaited them, for they discovered that 
their propeller had got out of gear and they had to 
make the best of their way back to Port Chalmers for 
repairs, where they arrived on November 18, sailing 
again in ten days. On December 7 they entered the 
pack ice and shot their first seal. Slowly working their 
way, they came across blue whales, petrels, penguins, 
and many other marine animals. They were surprised 
to notice that numbers of the seals had large scars and 
scratches upon their bodies, and inferred from this that 
they were subject to the attacks of an enemy furnished 
with formidable tusks. 

On New Year’s Eve, in their cheerless environment, they 
sang 1895 in at a.latitude of 66° 47’ and longitude of 
147° 8’ E. On January 16 they sighted Cape Adair. It 
lies in 71° 23/ and 169° 56’ E., the coast of the “terra 
incognita ”"—Victoria  Land—trending away to the 
south and west as far as eye could see. Mr. Borch- 
grevink describes it as rising from dark bare rocks into 
peaks of perpetual ice of 12,000 feet above sea level, 
brightly illumined by the rays of the midnight sun. On 
February 23 they landed on Cape Adair, being the first 
human creatures to set foot upon the continent. 
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Who Knows ?..David Banks Sickels..Leaves of the Lotus (J. Selwin Tait) 
Who knows we have not lived before 
In forms that felt delight and pain ? 
If death is not the open door 
Through which we pass to life again? 


The fruitful seed beneath the sod 

In infant bud and bloom may rise; 
But by the eternal laws of God 

It is not quickened till it dies. 


The leaves that tremble on the tree, 

Fall ’neath the stroke of autumn’s storms; 
But by some mighty mystery, 

With spring return in other forms. 


As currents of the surging sea, 

From undiscovered sources flow— 
So what we were and yet may be 

In this brief life we may not know. 


But oft some unexpected gleams 
Of past and unremembered years, 
Break through the doorway of our dreams 
And some familiar face appears— 


A kindred spirit lost awhile, 
Amid the change from death to birth, 
Whose beaming eye and loving smile 
Recall some former scenes of earth. 


And thus unconscious of the tie— 
The mystic link that love creates— 
Perhaps we see our own who die, 
In newer forms and other states. 


Perhaps with every cycle passed 
In all the ages yet to be, 

Our loved will come to us at last, 
As parted waters find the sea— 


Net wholly clad as they were seen 

When death unbound their robes of clay ; 
But with seraphic face and mien, 

And souls that may not pass away. 


St Michael the Weigher..James Russell Lowell..Last Poems (Houghton) 
Stood the tall Archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain, 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hope, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam’s hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 


Waking, I beheld him there, 

With his fire-gold, flickering hair, 

In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand. 
Mighty were they, and full well 

They could poise both heaven and hell. 


** Angel,” asked I humbly then, 

‘‘ Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thine office is, I know.” 
‘*«Nay,” he answered me, ‘‘ not so: 

But I weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began, 
In the world, of good or ill.” 
Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race, 

Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the lightning of the East, 
Kublai’s sceptre, Czesar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men as gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 

Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 

Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that broke for Man. 


Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 

While Earth’s splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle-down. 


Forgiveness....May Kendall....Songs From Dreamland (Longmans) 
Life is not utterly amiss. 
’Twould be ungracious to despair, 
I fancy, on a day like this. 
In such a free, soft air, 
One ceases to climb fast. Ah well! 
There’s a spring day before, my dear— 
I’ll show you where the asphodel 
Grew on the moor last year. 


We bear no proud victorious sheaf, 
We have no ‘‘ Harvest Home” to raise— 
And yet perhaps a withered leaf 
May sometimes give God praise, 
As through its failing being run 
Old thrills of earth and rain, 
Before it passes to be one 
With wind and earth again. 


And yet, not utterly in vain 
We bore the burden and the heat, 
We shared the sacrament of pain— 
Altar where all men meet ! 
And now awhile have peace, nor grieve, 
Here in the moorland’s joyous breath— 
Until our erring souls receive 
The sacrament of Death ! 


A Harvest Song.... Neith Boyce....Outing. 
Behind the scythes a trodden path, 
Bind, bind the sheaves. 
Wide and wider grows the swath. 
Either side the bright corn heaves 
Billows of gold. 


Trees a glory of bronze and red, 
Bind, bind the sheaves. 
Misty sunshine overhead. 
Through the chequer of thinning leaves 
The air is cold. 


Breath of the coming frost is there, 
Bind, bind the sheaves. 
Vines that cling to the house grow bare. 
Swallows leave their nests in the eaves 
Empty and old. 
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Apple globes, crimson and white, 
Bind, bind the sheaves. 

Winnowed grain, sunnily bright 
(Glittering golu that want relieves) 

The wide bins hold. 

Fil the flagon up to the brim— 
Bind, bind the sheaves 

Until the foam runs over the rim. 


(It mellowed long where the spider weavis 
In dusk and mold.) 


Fill and drink the cider clear, 
Bind, bind the sheaves. 
Bid farewell to the passing year, 
Close the book with blotted leaves. 
Their tale is told. 





Souvenir.....Francis 8. Saltus...... Dreams After Sunset (Moulton) 

The forest flutters with a breath of May, 

The sun slants softly through a mist of greens ; 
Upon my arm a gentle beauty leans ; 

Thro’ labyrinths of greener leaves we stray. 

Like the sweet Spring, we too, are fresh and gay, 
And envy not the lot of kings or queens; 

To veil our love no pale care intervenes ; 

There is no night to our loves’ perfect day. 

We walk and dream, and dream again, and see 
The brown birds watching us in mute surprise ; 
Languid, we feel blue scraps of mellow skies 

Blend with our sense in silent harmony ; 

And I, loved, loving, see upturned to me 
The luring splendor of two lustrous eyes. 


The Dream-Ship........ Eugene Field........ Ladies’ Home Journal 
When the world is fast asleep, 
Along the midnight skies— 
As though it were a wandering cloud— 
The ghostly Dream-Ship flies. 


An angel stands at the Dream-Ship’s helm, 
An angel stands at the prow, 

And an angel stands at the Dream-Ship’s side 
With a rue-wreath on her brow. 


The other angels, silver-crowned, 
Pilot and helmsman are, 

And the angel with the wreath of rue 
Tosseth the dreams afar. 


The dreams they fall on rich and poor, 
They fall on young and old; 

And some are dreams of poverty, 
And some are dreams of gold. 


And some are dreams that thrill with joy, 
And some that melt to tears ; 

Some are dreams of the dawn of love, 
And some of the old dead years. 


On rich and poor alike they fall, 
Alike on young and old, 

Bringing to slumbering earth their joys 
And sorrows manifoid. 

The friendless youth in them shall do 
The deeds of mighty men, 


And drooping age shall feel the grace 
Of buoyant youth again. 


The king shall be a beggarman— 
The pauper be a king— 

In that revenge of recompense 
The Dream-Ship dreams do bring. 


‘So ever downward float the dreams 
That are for all and me, 

And there is never mortal man 
Can solve that mystery. 


But ever onward in its course 
Along the haunted skies— 

As though it were a cloud astray— 
The ghostly Dream-Ship flies. 


Two angels with their silver crowns 
Pilot and helmsman are, 

And an angel with a wreath of rue 
Tosseth the dreams afar. 


Sea Longings....Thomas Bailey Aldrich....Unguarded Gates (Houghton) 


The first world-sound that fell upon my ear 

Was that of the great winds along the coast, 
Crushing the deep sea beryl on the rocks— 

The distant breakers’ sullen cannonade. 

Against the spires and gables of the town 

The white fog drifted, catching here and there 
At over-leaning cornice or peaked roof, 

And hung—weird gonfalons. The garden walks 
Were choked with leaves, and on their ragged biers 
Lay dead the sweets of summer—damask rose, 
Clove-pink, old-fashioned, loved New England flowers. 
Only keen salt odors filled the air. 

Sea-sounds, sea-odors—these were all my world. 
Hence is it that life languishes with me 

Inland ; the valleys stifle me with gloom 

And pent-up prospect ; in their narrow bound 
Imagination flutters futile wings. 

Vainly I seek the sloping pearl-white sand 

And the mirage’s phantom citadels 

Miraculous, a moment seen, then gone. 

Among the mountains I am ill at ease, 

Missing the stretched horizon’s level line 

And the illimitable restless blue. 

The crag-torn sky is not the sky I love, 

But one unbroken sapphire spanning all ; 

And nobler than the branches of a pine 

Aslant upon the precipice’s edge 

Are the strained spars of some great battleship 
Plowing across the sunset. No bird’s lilt 

So takes me as the whistling of the gale 

Among the shrouds. My cradle song was this, 
Strange inarticulate sorrows of the sea, 

Blythe rhythms upgathered from the Sirens’ caves. 
Perchance of earthly voices the last voice 

That shall an instant my freed spirit stay 

On this world’s verge, will be some message blown 
Over the dim salt lands that fringe the coast, 

At dusk, or when the trancéd midnight droops 
With weight of stars, or haply just as dawn, 
Illumining the sullen purple wave, 

Turns the gray pools and willow stems to gold. 





How We Remembered....... The Tiger Spirit....... Black Flag Series 
I thought, as I looked in the tiger’s eyes, 
His soul is sick and his spirit cries 
For the life in the yellow jungle grass, 
Where lithe shapes steal and soft steps pass, 
And unto my heartstrings seemed to press 
The sound of the winds in the wilderness. 


Oh! the life in a cage; it makes one wise. 
That wisdom lay in his poor fierce eyes. 
To the cage’s end and back again, 

Pacing his wild heart’s mad refrain, 

In that splendid supple motion slow—- 
The grace that he learned long, long ago. 


What leaps to his eyes as his glance meets mine? 
It sinks in my soul until the line 

’Twixt us is lost and light breaks through 

And back to the life that was wild and true! 

And we both recall the sway and press 

Of the winds in the weeds of the wilderness. 
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UNCLE REMUS SKETCHES: PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY * 


By JoEL CHANDLER Harris 





As a Weather Prophet 


Uncle Remus was enlightening a crowd of negroes 
at the car-shed yesterday. 

“Dar ain’t nothin’,” said the old man, shaking his 
head pensively, “‘ dat ain’t got no change wrote on it. 
Dar ain’t nothin’ dat ain’t spotted befo’ hit begins fer 
ter commence. We all speunces dat p’overdence w’at 
lifts us up fum one place an’ sets us down in de odder. 
Hit’s continerly a-movin’ and a-movin’.” 

“ Dat’s so!” “ Youer talkin’ now!” 
several of his hearers. 

*‘] year Miss Sally readin’ dis mawnin’,” continued 
the old man, “ dat a man wuz comin’ down yer fer ter 
take keer er de wedder—wunner deze yer Buro mens 
w’at goes ’roun’ a-puttin’ up an’ pullin’ down. 

“ He’s a gwineter regelate de wedder,” continued 
Uncle Remus, sententiously. ‘ He’s a gwineter fix hit 
up so dat dere won’t be so much worriment ’mong de 
wite folks bout de kinder wedder w’at falls to dere lot.” 

‘“‘ He gwine dish ’em up,” suggested one of the older 
ones, “ like man dish out sugar.” 

“No,” answered Uncle Remus, mopping his benign 
features with a very large and very red bandana. “ He’s 
gwineter fix um better’n dat. He’s a gwineter fix um 


came from 


up so you kin have any kinder wedder w’at you want 
widout totin’ her home.” 

** How’s dat ?” asked someone. 

“ Hit’s dis way,” said the old man, thoughtfully. “In 


co’se you knows w’at kinder wedder you wants. Well, 
den, w’en de man comes ’long, w’ich Miss Sally say he 
will, you des gotter go up dar, pick out yo’ wedder an’ 
dere’ll be a clock sot fer ter suit yo’ case; an’ w’en you 
git home, dere’ll be yo’ wedder a-settin’ out in de yard 
waitin’ fer you. I wish he wuz yer now,” the old man 
continued. ‘“I’d take a p’ar er frosts in mine ef I 
kotched cold fer it. Dat’s me!” 


Uncle Remus Preaches to a Convert 


“ Dey tells me you done jine de chu’ch,” said Uncle 
Remus to Pegleg Charley. 

“Yes, sir,” responded Charley, gravely, “dat’s so.” 

“Well, I’m mighty glad er dat,” remarked Uncle 
Remus, with unction. “It’s "bout time dat I wuz 
’spectin’ fer ter hear un you in de chain-gang, an’, stid- 
der dat, hit’s de chu’ch. Well, dey ain’t no tellin’ deze 
days whar a nigger’s gwineter lan’.” 

“*Yes,” responded Charley, straightening himself up 
and speaking in a dignified tone, “yes, I’m fixin’ to do 
better. I’m preparin’ fer ter shake worldliness. I’m 
done quit so’shatin’ wid deze w’ite town boys. Dey’ve 
been a-goin’ back on me too rapidly here lately, an’ 
now I’m a-goin’ back on dem.” 

“Well, ef you done had de speunce un it, I’m 
mighty glad. Ef you got ’lijun, you better hole on to 
it ’twell de las’ day in de mornin’. Hit’s mighty good 
fer ter kyar’ ’roun’ wid you in de day time an’ likewise 
in de night time. Hit’ll pay you mo’ dan politics, an’ 
ef you stan’s up like you oughter, hit’ll las’ longer dan 





“From Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. New edition by D. Appl«ton & Co. 


a bone-fellum. But you want ter have one er deze yer 
ole-time grips, an’ you des gotter shet yo’ eyes an’ 
swing on like wunner deze yer bull-tarrier dogs.” 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to stick, Uncle Remus. You kin put 
your money on dat. Deze town boys can’t play no 
more uv dere games on me. I’m fixed. Can’t you 
lend me a dime, Uncle Remus, to buy mea pie? I’m 
dat hungry my stomach is gittin’ ready to go in 
mo’nin’.” . 

Uncle Remus eyes Charlev curiously a moment, while 
the latter looked quietly at his limber toe. Finally the 
old man sighed and spoke: 

“ How long is you bin in de chu’ch, son ?” 

“Mighty near a week,” replied Charley. 

“Well, lemme tell you dis, now, ’fo’ you go enny 
fudder. You ain’t bin in dere long nuff fer ter go ’roun’ 
takin’ up conterbutions. Wait ontwell you gits sorter 
seasoned like, an’ den I’ll hunt ’roun’ in my cloze an’ 
see ef I can’t run out a thrip er two fer you. But don’t 
you levy taxes too early.” 

Charley laughed and said he would let the old man 
off if he would treat to a watermelon. 


Explaining the Phonograph 


“Unc. Remus,” asked a tall, awkward-looking negro, 
who was one of a crowd surrounding the old man, 
‘‘ w’at’s dish ’ere w’at dey calls de fonygraf—dish yer 
inst’ument w’at kin holler ’roun’, like little chillun in de 
back yard? ” 

“T ain’t seed um,” said Uncle Remus, feeling his 
pocket for a fresh chew of tobacco. “I ain’t seed um, 
but I year talk un um. Miss Sally was a readin’ in de 
papers las’ Chuseday, an’ she say dat’s it’s a mighty big 
watchyoumaycollum.” 

“A mighty big w’ich ? ” asked one of the crowd. 

“A mighty big w’atzisname,” answered Uncle 
Remus, cautiously. ‘I wuzent up dar close to whar 
Miss Sarah wuz a-readin’, but I kinder geddered in dat 
it wuz one er deze ’ere w’atzisnames w’at you hollers 
inter one year an’ it comes out er der udder. Hit’s 
mighty funny unter me how deze fokes kin go an’ prog- 
nosticate der eckoes inter one er deze yer i’on boxes, 
an’ dar hit’ll stay ontwel de man comes ’long an’ tu’ns 
de handle an’ lets de fuss come pilin’ out. Bimeby 
dey’ll git ter makin’ sho’ ’nuff fokes, an’ den dere’ll be 
a racket ’roun’ here. Dey tells me dat it goes off like 
one er deze yer torpedoes.” 

“You year dat, don’t you?” , 

“ Dat’s w’at dey tells me,” continued Uncle Remus. 
‘“* Dat’s w’at dey sez. Hit’s one er deze yer kinder w’at- 
zisnames w’at sasses back w’en you hollers at it.” 

“« W’at dey fix um fer, den?” asked one of the prac- 
tical negroes. 

“ Dat’s w’at I wanter know,” said Uncle Remus, 
contemplatively. ‘But dat’s w’at Miss Sally wuz a 
readin’ in de paper. All you gotter do is ter holler at 
de box, an’ dar’s yo’ remarks. Dey goes in, an’ dar 
dey er tooken an’ dar dey hangs ontwel you shakes de 
box, an’ den dey draps out des ez fresh ez deze yer 
fishes w’at you git fum Savannah, an’ you ain’t got time 
fer ter look at dere gills, nudder.” 
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UNCLE REMUS SKETCHES: PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY * 


By JoEL CHANDLER Harris 








As a Weather Prophet 


Uncle Remus was enlightening a crowd of negroes 
at the car-shed yesterday. 

“Dar ain’t nothin’,” said the old man, shaking his 
head pensively, “ dat ain’t got no change wrote on it. 
Dar ain’t nothin’ dat ain’t spotted befo’ hit begins fer 
ter commence. We all speunces dat p’overdence w’at 
lifts us up fum one place an’ sets us down in de odder. 
Hit’s continerly a-movin’ and a-movin’.” 

“ Dat’s so!” “ Youer talkin’ now 
several of his hearers. 

“‘T year Miss Sally readin’ dis mawnin’,” continued 
the old man, “ dat a man wuz comin’ down yer fer ter 
take keer er de wedder—wunner deze yer Buro mens 
w’at goes ’roun’ a-puttin’ up an’ pullin’ down. 

“ He’s a gwineter regelate de wedder,” continued 
Uncle Remus, sententiously. ‘“ He’s a gwineter fix hit 
up so dat dere won’t be so much worriment ’mong de 
wite folks ’bout de kinder wedder w’at falls to dere lot.” 

“ He gwine dish ’em up,” suggested one of the older 
ones, “ like man dish out sugar.” 

“No,” answered Uncle Remus, mopping his benign 
features with a very large and very red bandana. “ He’s 
gwineter fix um better’n dat. He’s a gwineter fix um 
up so you kin have any kinder wedder w’at you want 
widout totin’ her home.” 

“« How’s dat ?” asked someone. 

“ Hit’s dis way;” said the old man, thoughtfully. “ In 
co’se you knows w’at kinder wedder you wants. Well, 
den, w’en de man comes ’long, w’ich Miss Sally say he 
will, you des gotter go up dar, pick out yo’ wedder an’ 
dere’ll be a clock sot fer ter suit yo’ case; an’ w’en you 
git home, dere’ll be yo’ wedder a-settin’ out in de yard 
waitin’ fer you. I wish he wuz yer now,” the old man 
continued. ‘“I’d take a p’ar er frosts in mine ef I 
kotched cold fer it. Dat’s me!” 
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came from 


Uncle Remus Preaches to a Convert 


“Dey tells me you done jine de chu’ch,” said Uncle 
Remus to Pegleg Charley. 

“Yes, sir,” responded Charley, gravely, “dat’s so.” 

“Well, i’m mighty glad er dat,” remarked Uncle 
Remus, with unction. “It’s "bout time dat I wuz 
’spectin’ fer ter hear un you in de chain-gang, an’, stid- 
der dat, hit’s de cht’ch. Well, dey ain’t no tellin’ deze 
days whar a nigger’s’ gwineter lan’.” 

“Yes,” responded Charley, straightening himself up 
and speaking in a dignified tone, “yes, I’m fixin’ to do 
better. I’m preparin’ fer ter shake worldliness. I’m 
done quit so’shatin’ wid deze w’ite town boys. Dey’ve 
been a-goin’ back on me too rapidly here lately, an’ 
now I’m.a-goin’ back on dem.” 

“Well, ef you done had de speunce un it, I’m 
mighty glad. Ef you got ’lijun, you better hole on to 
it ’twell de las’ day in de mornin’, Hit’s mighty good 
fer ter kyar’ ’roun’ wid you in de day time an’ likewise 
in de night time. Hit’ll pay you mo’ dan politics, an’ 
ef you stan’s up like you oughter, hit’ll las’ longer dan 





*From Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. By Joel 
New edition by D. Appleton & Co. 


Chandler Harris. 





a bone-fellum. But you want ter have one er deze yer 
ole-time grips, an’ you des gotter shet yo’ eyes an’ 
swing on like wunner deze yer bull-tarrier dogs.” 

* Oh, I’m goin’ to stick, Uncle Remus. You kin put 
your money on dat. Deze town boys can’t play no 
more uv dere games on me. I’m fixed. Can’t you 
lend me a dime, Uncle Remus, to buy mea pie? I’m 
dat hungry my stomach is gittin’ ready to go in 
mo’nin’.” 

Uncle Remus eyes Charlev curiously a moment, while 
the latter looked quietly at his limber toe. Finally the 
old man sighed and spoke : 

“ How long is you bin in de chu’ch, son ?” 

“ Mighty near a week,” replied Charley. 

“Well, lemme tell you dis, now, ’fo’ you go enny 
fudder. You ain’t bin in dere long nuff fer ter go ’roun’ 
takin’ up conterbutions. Wait ontwell you gits sorter 
seasoned like, an’ den I'll hunt ’roun’ in my cloze an’ 
see ef I can’t run out a thrip er two fer you. But don’t 
you levy taxes too early.” 

Charley laughed and said he would let the old man 
off if he would treat to a watermelon. 


Explaining the Phonograph 

“Unc. Remus,” asked a tall, awkward-looking negro, 
who was one of a crowd surrounding the old man, 
‘‘ w’at’s dish ’ere w’at dey calls de fonygraf—dish yer 
inst’ument w’at kin holler ’roun’, like little chillun in de 
back yard?” 

“T ain’t seed um,” said Uncle Remus, feeling his 
pocket for a fresh chew of tobacco. “I ain’t seed um, 
but I year talk un um. Miss Sally was a readin’ in de 
papers las’ Chuseday, an’ she say dat’s it’s a mighty big 
watchyoumaycollum.” 

“ A mighty big w’ich ? ” asked one of the crowd. 

“A mighty big w’atzisname,” answered Uncle 
Remus, cautiously. ‘I wuzent up dar close to whar 
Miss Sarah wuz a-readin’, but I kinder geddered in dat 
it wuz one er deze ’ere w’atzisnames w’at you hollers 
inter one year an’ it comes out er der udder. Hit’s 
mighty funny unter me how deze fokes kin go an’ prog- 
nosticate der eckoes inter one er deze yer i’on boxes, 
an’ dar hit’ll stay ontwel de man comes ’long an’ tu’ns. 
de handle an’ lets de fuss come pilin’ out. Bimeby 
dey’ll git ter makin’ sho’ ’nuff fokes, an’ den dere’ll be 
a racket ’roun’ here. Dey tells me dat it goes off like 
one er deze yer torpedoes.” 

** You year dat, don’t you ?.” 

“ Dat’s w’at dey tells me,” continued Uncle Remus. 
** Dat’s w’at dey sez. Hit’s one er deze yer kinder w’at- 
zisnames w’at sasses back w’en you hollers at it.” 

** W’at dey fix um fer, den?” asked one of the prac- 
tical negroes. 

“‘Dat’s w’at I wanter know,” said Uncle Remus, 
contemplatively. ‘“ But dat’s w’at Miss Sally wuz a 
readin’ in de paper. All you gotter do is ter holler at 
de box, an’ dar’s yo’ remarks. Dey goes in, an’ dar 
dey er tooken an’ dar dey hangs ontwel you shakes de 
box, an’ den dey draps out des ez fresh ez deze yer 
fishes w’at you git fum Savannah, an’ you ain’t got time 
fer ter look at dere gills, nudder.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: 


LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 





Count Tolstoi refused a large sum offered to him by 
an American publisher for his latest story. The News, 
a Russian illustrated weekly, then offered him $500 a 
page for the exclusive right to publish it as a serial. 
‘This, too, he refused, and made a free gift of the 
manuscript to the Severney Vestnik, a Russian monthly. 


Elizabeth Hastings, the author of the satire, An Ex- 
periment in Altruism, turns out to be Miss Margaret 
Pollock Sherwood, a young instructor in Wellesley 
College. She is now travelling in Colorado. 

The well-known story-writer, Captain Charles King, 
has been offered the position of Adjutant-General of 
Wisconsin by Governor-elect Upham. Mr. Upham is 
himself a veteran soldier, and his title of Major has a 
more valid foundation than many military distinctions. 
As boys, he and Captain King were appointed at the 
same time to cadetships at West Point by President 
Lincoln, and both in and out of the service they have 
been devoted friends. Captain King has already been 
Inspector-General of the State and Instructor of its 
National Guard. He has also commanded the Fourth 
Battalion of Wisconsin. 


Colonel Will H. Vischer, the Western humorist, 
enjoys his reputation for homeliness. Speaking of his 
yearnings for comeliness, the humorist said: ‘“ When 
I married and had a little daughter, I had someone 
who really admired me. To her I was an Apollo. 
One day, Bill Nye was in my office with me, and my 
little girl came in and began making love to me, as was 
her way, calling me all sorts of sweet names. ‘ Nice 
papa,’ said she; ‘pretty papa.’ Nye turned around, 
and said in his peculiar drawl: ‘ Vischer, are you 
trying to make a humorist out of that child ?’” 


George Gissing, a novelist now much praised in 
England, is a young and very accomplished man. He 
has travelled much, and speaks several languages. 
He lives at Epsom, and seldom visits London. He is 
described as “ an extremely handsome man, with au- 
burn hair and mustache, and large, intelligent eyes.” 
Mr. Gissing’s forthcoming story bears the suggestive 
title of Sleeping Fires. 

Galdos, the Spanish novelist, who is called great even 
by his contemporaries, is a bachelor of fifty, who leads 
a very simple and retiring life. He has written twenty 
volumes of National Episodes, historical romance, and 
they have been uniformly popular since the first of 
them, Trafalgar, was published in 1873. Viewed as 
history, however much is fabricated, they form a con- 
tinuous story of Spain’s efforts to throw off the yoke 
of Napoleon. 


Professor David Masson, who for thirty years has 
been professor of English literature in the University of 
Edinburgh, has announced his intention of retiring. He 
was appointed professor of English literature and rheto- 
ric at that university in 186s. 


Grant Allen is at present engaged in dramatizing his 
successful novel, The Woman Who Did, in company 
with a theatrical collaborator, Mr. Dyce Scott. The 
book is now in its fourteenth edition in England, and has 
also had a very large sale in America. Mr. Allen has 


received no-less than seven applications for rights of 
translation into German. Negotiations are also on foot 
for a French translation. 


Brentano’s will act as agent for subscriptions to The 
London Times Atlas, the same to be completed in fifteen 
weekly parts, at 40 cents per part. It will contain about 
175 maps, with 112 pages of letterpress. In the index 
are 130,000 names. 


Sir Walter Besant’s favorite books are Zola’s L’As- 
somoir, and Rider Haggard’s She, and The Light That 
Failed. 


Harold Frederic recalls the fact that the Prussian 
Order of Merit, which Herbert Spencer has declined, 
was declined years ago by Arago and Uhland, and that 
it was accepted by Carlyle, who would never accept any- 
thing else. Mr. Spencer’s refusal is said to have been 
caused wholly by his disbelief in the theories of divine 
right and personal sovereignty upon which the Prussian 
monarchy rests. 


Nym Crynkle declares that “ fifty years ago we used 
to shut our insane people up in asylums. Now we 
encourage them to start Chap Books and coddle them 
with admiration for their art aberrations. Consequently, 
the insane asylums, like the consumptive ward, are send- 
ing out a permeative influence through the land. We 
patronize monomania with a wink and call it genius, 
and insanity that runs to line and color, if it escapes 
the treadmill, is pretty sure to escape mediocrity.” He 
adds that “all the ideas of the new geniuses are nega- 
tives with frills. They remind you of a Barmecide 
feast, at which every dish is smilaxed, or the decorative 
efforts of the zsthetic barmaid, who winds ribbons round 
a brickbat.” 


It is stated on good authority that the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph have conferred upon Mr. G. A. 
Sala a pension of $5,000 a year for life. As surprise 
has been expressed in some quarters that some such 
pension was not bestowed on their old servant, Mr. 
Sala, it is added, has refused a pension several times. 


Miss Ethel Davis, of Boston, who has created quite a 
stir with her story, When Love Is Done, is the “‘ daugh- 
ter of a bank officer recently deceased.” The Boston 
Herald honors it with long editorial comment, and de- 
clares that it “seems to be original and thoughtful in 
its scope, and to contain elements that mark the appear- 
ance of a new American writer of fiction of a talent not 
often developed of late.” 


William Morris makes high art pay. One of the 
latest publications of the Kelmscott press is an edition 
of Chaucer, of which only 425 copies were printed on 
paper and seven on vellum. Everyone of these has 
been sold, over $42,000 being realized for the ordinary 
copies and nearly $5,000 for the vellum impressions. 

Madison Cawein, the Louisville poet, has written 
eight volumes of verse, although only thirty years old. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward lives, when in the country, at 
Aldbury, a sleepy English village of 800 people, under 
the Chiltern Hills. Mrs. Ward’s residence is called 


“ Stack’s House,” back from the main road at the end 
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of an avenue of trees. The house is quaint and pictur- 
esque, and from the windows a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtained. Near Aldbury is the 
village of Ivinghoe, from which Sir Walter Scott derived 
his “‘ Ivanhoe ” title. 


Dr. Elias Leounrot, a country physician of Finland, 
has been called the “‘ Christopher Columbus of Finnish 
poetry.” The doctor has written one or two epic poems 
celebrating the early history of the country. 


North American Shore Birds, a reference book on 
the subject for naturalist and sportsman, prepared 
by Daniel Giraud Elliot, F. R. S. E., is published by 
Francis P. Harper, New York. 


John Gilmer Speed, the well-known magazine writer, 
is a grandnephew of the poet Keats, and has in his 
possession many valuable letters and manuscripts relat- 
ing to Keat’s life. 

A colporteur was recently arrested in Galata District, 
Turkey, for selling the Epistle to the Galatians, on the 
ground that it was a seditious document. The Turkish 
authorities called for a certificate of the author’s death, 
to assure themselves that the document was not of 
recent origin. 


George Saintsbury has been appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Saintsbury, who is fifty years of age, 
was educated at King’s College School, London, and at 
Merton College, Oxford. He was a Master at the 
Manchester Grammar School, 1868 ; Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey, 1868-74, and Elgin Educational Institute, 
1874-76. For close upon twenty years he has devoted 
himself exclusively to literary and journalistic work. 


The édition de luxe of Hall-Caine’s Manxman, an- 
nounced by Appleton & Co., will comprise two volumes. 
There will be forty gelatine prints of actual scenes, and 
each copy will be signed by the author. 


A biography in two volumes of Gabriel Rossetti will 
soon be issued by his brother William. The latter has 
also just discovered about 300 new poems among his 
sister’s literary remains. 

One of the delightful juvenile works of the season is 
Wayne and His Friends, by J. Selwin Tait. The quaint 
views of life that crop up in the stories is charming. 
Perhaps the best of the chapters, where all are so good, 
is Jack and the Ogre. The clever fable of The Leaf 
and the Beetle appeared in Current Literature for 
September. 


Maarten Maartens’ novels of Dutch life, which he 
wrote in England, are being translated into Dutch, and 
they do not please his neighbors, who declare them 
malicious travesties. 


The Werner Co., of Chicago, have published Beau- 
tiful Britain, a sumptuously illustrated volume of the 
scenery and splendors of the United Kingdom, royal 
residences, homes of princes and noblemen, palaces, 
castles and houses, beauties of mountain, lake and 
river. This enumeration covers nearly everything de- 
picted, unless it be the crown jewels in the Tower. 
There are a number of interiors; but externally the 
castle, the palace, the seat furnish by far the greater 
number of the plates, which are full-page half-tones. 
Each plate is faced by letterpress cut to one measure, 
and embellished with a beautiful border. It is a marvel 
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or presswork and typography and is one of the most 


handsome and interesting volumes of the season. It 
should have a very large sale as a holiday book for 
refined readers and lovers of the artistic. 

Mr. Swinburne has no sympathy with new-fangled 
ways of spelling the name of the world’s great poet. He 
will have neither Shakspere, nor Shakespere, nor Shak- 
speare, but is fain to abide by the good old-fashioned 
form of Shakespeare. ‘‘ Why not Flitcher, Meddletun, 
Messenger, and a few other novi homines ?” asks Mr. 
Swinburne. 


Speaking of Henry B. Fuller’s With the Procession, 
a New York critic remarks: “ There is no culpable in- 
decency in being born in Chicago, but it is indecent 
even in a born Chicagoan to drag his birthplace 
through the deadly dullness of tenth-rate ‘realism.’ ” 
George W. Smalley devotes a column and a half to 
Mr. Fuller’s two novels, The Cliff Dwellers and With 
the Procession, in the London Times. The London 
Publishers’ Circular finds the sign an agreeable one, 
and ‘ distinctly encouraging to authors.” 


One thing of which the late Baron Tauchnitz, the 
great publisher, was especially proud was the fact that, 
although Leipsic has long been a hotbed of Socialism, 
no strike has ever occurred at the Tauchnitz printing 
works. 

Miss May T. Stone, the author of the play, A Social 
Highwayman, is a granddaughter of the late J. Emery 
Stone, of Philadelphia, and was born in Germantown, 
Pa. 

The Carnation Series is the name given by Stone & 
Kimball to the various new volumes of short stories 
which they are preparing for the autumn. The last 
announced is The Sin Eater and Other Stories, by 
Fiona Macleod. 


The Minneapolis Times naively says: ‘ Ambrose 
Bierce is a new and genius-endowed writer of the Pa- 
cific Coast, who has made no little complimentary talk 
by his Tales of,Soldiers and Civilians.” 


Appleton & Co. will soon begin the publication of a 
work in twenty-five parts, entitled The Music of the 
Modern World, edited by Herr Seidl. It will contain 
biographies of great singers and composers, discussions 
of methods of technique and teaching, pictural piano 
and vocal lessons, and a fine collection of the best 
music, etc. 

F. Marion Crawford is a broad-shouldered, six-foot 
man, with azure eyes, though why he parted company 
with his blonde Vandyke beard is still a matter of con- 
jecture among connoisseurs of manly beauty. He is 
married to an equally handsome wife, who has inherited 
the wonderful gray eyes and superb physique of her 
father, General Berdan. He is forty-one, and is a pro- 
digious linguist, a marvelous musician and an expert 
fencer. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett, sighing for new worlds to con- 
quer, has deserted fiction for poetry. He has contrib- 
uted a long narrative poem, written in Italy,‘to the 
forthcoming number of the Evergreen. 

Not only is Frederick Tennyson, brother of Alfred, 
now living in England (at the age of almost ninety), but 
two other venerable poets, Aubrey de Vere and Philip 
James Bailey, the latter famous sixty years ago as the 
author of Festus. 














Artistic, Dramatic, and [lusical 


Architecture for General Readers: H. H. Statham: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8v0O............ 0... 00005: 
Art Ornamenter and Modern Sign Writer up to Date: Excelsior Publishing House, 8vo............... 
Congreve: The Comedies of: Stone & Kimball, 2 vols., r2mo, cloth ................. 2. cee eee eee 
Early Venetian Printing Illustrated: Ferdinando Ongania: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 4to, cloth 7 
Echoes of the Playhouse: Edward Robin, Jr.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated................ 
Hints on Singing: From the French, by Beata Garcia: Schuberth & Co., 16mo, cloth ............... 
Imagination in Landscape Painting: Philip Gilbert Hamerton: Roberts Brothers, 12mo, cloth, illus... .. 


Lively Plays: Thomas Stewart Denison: Thomas S. Denison, pub., cloth..................... 


Pen Pictures and How to Draw Them: Eric Mead: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth. .... 
Shadows of the Stage: Third series: William Winter: Macmillan & Co., 18mo, cloth, gilt top......... 
The Technique of Sculpture: William Ordway Partridge: Ginn & Co., cloth....................0005. 


Essays and [liscellanies 


Ancestry : Eugene Zieber: The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., paper.............. cece cece ee eee 
Daily Cheer for All the Year: Virginia Reed: George W. Jacobs & Co., cloth................ 0.0055 
Hours at Home: Lyman H. Sproull: Continental Printing Co., cloth............. 0.6.0. eee eee eee 
Housekeeper’s Scrap Book: Esther Housh: Housh & Drake, folio, REESE Ce rere re rer eT 
Legends of Fire Island Beach and the South Side: Ed. by Rich. Shaw : Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth, illus. 
Legends of Florence: Collected by Chas. Godfrey Leland: Macmillan & Co.,12mo, cloth............ 
Myths of Northern Lands: H. A. Guerber: American Book Co., cloth, illustrated Bd senou Deas iane tetas 
Our Common Speech: Gilbert M. Tucker: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth............ . 2. cee cece ee eee 
Plain Facts for Fair Minds: George M. Searle: Catholic Book Exchange, 16mo, cloth ...../......... 
Successward: Edward W. Bok: Fleming H. Revell Co., ClOGR....... 1.1 cc ccc ct een ee see eeeane 
The Evil Eye, an Account of Ancient Superstition: F. Elworthy: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, illustrated. . 
What Makes a Friend ? Volney Streamer: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 8vO O20... ce ce eee eee 


Fiction of the Month 


A Great Appointment: Myra Goodwin Plantz: Hunt & Eaton, cloth’! itty . ERO SI REECE ORO 
A Madeira Party: S. Weir Mitchell: The Century Co., cloth .....2.° 7. ES Pere rere 
A Woman in It: A Sketch of Feminine Misadventure: Rita: -J. B- “Lippmicot By GE Wiehe cdass 
An Old Maid’s Love: Maarten Maartens: United States Book Cos: a tes ch Wake eter a eeeuns 
Clarence: A Novel: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., rOm@.aisaiismio, Do... ee eee eee 
Diana: The History of a Great Mistake: Mrs. Oliphant: United Sa ‘Book Co. ee 
Doty Dontcare: Mary Farrington Foster: Estes & Lauriat, Ne irc 66.4 G4 is are ip ead 
Elizabeth’s Pretenders: Hamilton Aidé: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; papel! 22S. ks etkeerd sca nkees 
In Defiance of the King: Chauncey C. Hotchkiss: D. Appletot® -&°€e.; paper. REPOS ree ne 
Jacques Damour: Emile Zola: Trans. by Wm. Foster Apthorp: Copeland: & _— Oe Cree 
Joan Haste: H. Rider Haggard: Longmans, Green & Coe., cloth... « .,; A Mia dabacn aS a6 ot eee mi 
Kitnyk Stories: Anna Eichberg King: The Century Co., ‘cloth, p rR agg eins ay Raves A06 enRF 
Lady Bonnie’s Experiment: Tighe Hopkins: Henry Holt & C6. err = eae Ri sic Kee Oe Keo 
Miss Devereux of the Mariquita: Richard Henry Savage: ‘¥. “Petinty son Neel} paper ..............-- 


Miss Grace of All Souls: William Edwards Tirebuck: Dodd, Mead & SEE fhises wk hoes bee an.0% 
Molly Darling: The Duchess: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth. . NS a ee ee ee ee 
My Japanese Wife: Clive Holland: Macmillan & Co., paper... RSS RE Ee ee ee ee 


The Bachelor's Christmas: Robert Grant: Chas. Scribner’s Sohs, eas ‘Mustrated cbiihinethh Meunraene 
The Coming of Theodora: Eliza Orne White: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, ‘cloth. Ene eT Ere 
The Delectable Duchy: “Q”: Macmillan & Co., paper.....7..0.0 27 5. LEAT Lies ib = il Se ecieiner eee ee re 
The Herons: Helen Shipton: Macmillan & Co., cloth ....... ge Pie ET at cass Chak od on 
The Lost Paradise: Marie Walsh: The Mascot ‘Publishing Cor} “paper, ilhuswaxed. DhateGe tewa eten dies 
The Men of the Moss-Hags: S. R. Crockett: Macmillan & Co., cloth............6..66 0 ce eeeeeeeee 
The Nimble Dollar: Charles Miner Thompson: Houghton, Miflip &. Fonsi Seas ia kien aokn eee eee 
The Red Badge of Courage: Stephen Crane: D. Appleton & Co., Jot pee ee eee eee eta ees 
The Shadow of a Crime: Hall Caine: Rand, McNally & Co.j ‘paper. (00. ee ee eee eee ees 
The Village Watch-Tower: Kate Douglas Wiggin: Houghton, WnmréCo., cloth. ..............006- 
The Way of a Maid: Katherine Tynan Hinkson: Dodd, Mead & Co., RRR, ANSON 
The Wise Woman: Clara Louise Burnham: Houghton, Miffling &-Coj;, 16mo nen Kee SES Vie Omi eae 
The Wonderful Visit: H. G. Wells: Macmillan & Co., cloth .... 2... 1. ccc cece ee cece teen ese nses 
Toxin: Ouida: Frederick A. Stokes Co., tall 16mo, colored buckram, illustrated. ................4-- 
Uncle Remus: Joel Chandler Harris: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated. .... 2.6... 0.0.0. eee eee es 
Where Highways Cross: J. S. Fletcher: Macmillan & Co., cloth, illustrated........... 6.00. eeeeeee 
Wee meee: Prancis Peemcms: Bencmee & Co. CIO... oon non noc cc ces eres cece ccc eens seswnese 
Zoraida: William Le Queux: Illustrated by Harold Piffard: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 12mo........... 


Historic and National 
Acadia: Missing Links of a Lost Chapter: E. Richard: Home Book Co., 2 vols., map, 8vo, cloth 


Battles of English History: H. B. George: Dodd, Mead & Co., 8vo, cloth. ............- .e cess cece es 
History of Newfoundland: D. W. Prowse: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth, illustrated .................. 
Italy and Her Invaders: Thos. Hodgkin: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth, illustrated..... ............ 
Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire: Anna L. Bicknell: The Century Co., cloth............ 
Patriotic Citizenship: Thos. J. Morgan, LL.D.: American Book Co., cloth, illustrated................ 
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The Evolution of an Empire: Mrs. Mary Parnell: Beverley Harison, 12mo, cloth 

The History of the Australasian Colonies: Edward Jenks+ Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth............. 
The Model Republic: F. Grenfell Baker: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth 

Washington in Lincoln’s Time: Noah Brooks: The Century Co., cloth 

Washington, or the Revolution: Ethan Allen: F. Tennyson Neely, paper 


Natural History Sketches 
Dog Stories: From the Spectator: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
Garden. Flowers and Plants: Primer for Amateurs: J. Wright: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth 
Greenhouse and Window Plants: Charles Collins: With 35 illustrations: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth. . 
North American Birds: With 36 colored plates: H. Nehrling: G. Brumder, paper 
North American Shore Birds: Daniel Giraud Elliott: Francis P. Harper, cloth, illustrated 
The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book: L. H. Bailey: Macmillan & Co., 16mo 
The Natural Histcry of Aquatic Insects: Prof. L. C. Miall, F. R. S.: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
The St. Bernard: Its History, Points, Breeding and Rearing: H. Dalziel: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth. . . 
Wild England of To-Day and the Wild Life in It: C. J. Cornish: Macmillan & Co., illustrated, 8vo, cloth 


Poetry of the Month 
Century of German Lyrics: Sel. and trans. by K. F. Kroeker: Fred. A. Stokes Co., tall 16mo, cloth 
From Dreamland Sent: A Volume of Poems: Lilian Whiting: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, cloth.......... 
Idyls of Israel: D. J. Donahoe: Lucius R. Hazen, cloth 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. . Ee ee 
Milton’s Sonnets: With Intro., Notes, Glossary and Ind. by A. W. Verity: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cl... 
Rhymes and Roses: Samuel Minturn Peck: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 16mo, cloth or orchid binding ... . 
Shelley’s Lyric Poems: Edited by Ernest Rhys (Lyric Poets): Macmillan & Co., cloth 
Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine: With introduction: F. J. Rowe, M. A.: Macmillan & Co., 16mo 
The Marriage of Guenevere: Richard Hovey: Stone & Kimball, cloth 
The Wood Beyond the World: Wm Morris: Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones: Roberts Bros., crown 8vo. 


Reference Books of Value 
A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclo. Britannica: J. Baldwin, Ph. D.: The Werner Co., cloth. 
A Modern English-Greek Dictionary: A. M. Jannaris, Ph. D.: Harper & Brothers, 8vo, cloth 
Dictionary of National Biography : Ed. by Sidney Lee: Vol. XLIII.: Owens-Passelewe: Macmiilan & Co. 
Harper’s Book of Facts: Jos. H. Willsey: Ed. by Charlton T. Lewis: Harper Brothers, 8vo, cloth 
The Globe Treasury of Universal Knowledge: G. W. Dillingham, paper 
The Modern Webster Dictionary: Edward Thos. Roe: Laird & Lee, Russia leather, illustrated 


Religious and Philosophic 

A Study of Death: Henry Mills Alden: Harper & Brothers, post 8vo, half leather... . 
Christianity and Agnosticism: Henry Wall: Thos. Whittaker, 8vo, cloth 
Comte, Mill and Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy: John Watson: Macmillan & Co 
Illus. Notes of the S. S. Lessons (1896): Jesse L. Hurlbut and Robert R. Doherty: Hunt & Eaton, cl... 
Israel Among the Nations: Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth , 
Platonism: Rev. T. B. Strong (Chief ancient philosophies): E. & J. B. Young & Co., cloth 
Studies in Theologic Definitions: Frederic Palmer: E. P. Dutton & Cc., cloth 
The Buddhism of Thibet; Or, Lamaism with Its Mystic Cults: L. A. Waddell: Scribner’s Sons, illus., 8vo 12 
The Ethics of The Old Testament: W. S. Bruce: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons................. I 
The Psychology of Number: James A. McClellan, A. M., LL.D., and John Dewey, Ph.D.: Appleton, cl. 
The Religions of India: Edward Washburn Hopkins: Ginn & Co 2 
The Spirit of Judaism: Josephine Lazarus: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth I 
The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul : A. Weidemann : Imp. by Putnam, 12mo, cl. 
The Origin of Infant Baptism: W. H. Whitsitt: C. T. Dearing, paper 

Sport and Recreation 
American Steam Vessels: Samuel Ward Stanton: Smith & Stanton, oblong 8vo, cloth, illustrated ....... 
Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul: A. J. Kenealy: Outing Publishing Co., boards, 50 cents; cloth. . 
Golf: James Dwight: Overman Wheel Co., paper, illustrated...... 22... 0.2.0. cece ee cee eens ; 
Golf in America: James P. Lee: Dadd, Mead & Co., cloth 
Sporting Stories and Sketches: G. G.: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth 
The Book of Athletics: Edited by Norman W. Bingham, Jr.: Lothrop & Co., 8vo, profusely illustrated. . 
The Whist Table: Cavendish and Others: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, large crown 8vo, with portraits, etc ... 

Young Folks’ Literature 
Across India; Or, Live Boys in the Far East: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth 
Afloat With The Flag: W. J. Henderson: Harper & Brother, illustrated 
Don: By the Author of Miss Toosey’s Mission: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, cloth 
How Tommy Saved the Barn: James Otis: T. Y. Crowell & Co 
Little Miss Phoebe Gay: Helen Dawes Brown: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., square 16mo 
Mr. Midshipman Easy: Capt. Marryat: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illustrated 
Nature Myths and Stories for Little Children: Flora J. Cooke: A. Flanagan, 12mo, cloth 
Old Farm Fairies: Henry Christopher McCook: George W. Jacobs & Co., cloth 
Snowshoes and Sledges: Kirk Munroe: Harper Brothers, 8vo, ornamental cloth 
The Brownies Through the Union: Palmer Cox: The Century Co., cloth 
The Heart of a Boy: Edmondo de Amicis: Laird & Lee, cloth, illustrated 
Three Colonial Boys: A Story of the Times of ’76: Everett T. Tomlinson: W. A. Wilde & Co 
Under the Red Flag: Edward King: Porter & Coates, cloth, illustrated 
Three Little Lovers of Nature: Ella Reeve Ware: A. Flanagan, 12mo, cloth 
What They Couldn’t: Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden): Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated. .......... 











OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 








Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





193. /n Memoriam: Is there any key to Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam, and if so, what is the price ?—A. C. W., Newark, N. J. 

[Key to the In Memoriam, by Alfred Gatty, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 16mo, parchment, $1.40.] 


194. Huxley's Tomb: What is the source of the words on 
Huxley’s tomb, commencing : 
** And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet—'tis rest.” 
—J. R. F., Camden, N. J, 


[The lines were written by Mrs. Huxley.] 





195. Gervinus’ Commentarics: Will you please inform me 
whether there is an English translation of Gervinus’ Commenta- 
ries on Shakespeare; and, if so, where it can be obtained ?—Old 
Subscriber, Ashland, Ohio. 

196. Lngland’s Dead: Will you kindly inform me where I 
can find the inclosed quotation? I think it is the ending of a 
verse, but cannot place it: 


‘* Sun doth not rise, nor wild waves beat 
Where rests not England’s dead.” 


—S. A. M., Peekskill, N. Y. 
[See England’s Dead, by Felicia Hemans. The poem 


is found in the poet’s complete works, or may be seen 
in Gems of National Poetry, p. 514, published by 
Warne & Co., New York. The lines correctly quoted are: 
‘* Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep 
Where rest not England’s dead.’’} 

197. Judic Chollet: Will you kindly tell me who Judic Chol- 
let is? For two years, or more, his or her bright little fashion 
articles, illustrated with much more than common taste, have in- 
terested me. These little articles are ‘‘ syndicate,” and used in 
daily country papers.—N. C., Pottsville, Pa. 





198. The Station Clock: Some years ago I heard a poem 
called like this somewhat: ‘* What the clock in the station saw.” 
The subject is an old woman going to the poorhouse, and by 
carelessness is not told when the evening train comes in. There 
is another train in the night, but the watchman goes to sleep 
and she is again forgotten, and in the morning is found, I be- 
lieve, frozen; at anyrate, dead. I should like title and author of 
the poem, and where to find it.—V. A. D., Seattle, Wash. 


|See One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 19, page 
42, P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia. Price 30 cents. 
It is not in verse as you state, but in prose. | 





199. Six Feet of Earth: Can you inform me as to where I 
can obtain the poem beginning: 


*« Six feet of earth makes us all of one tide.” 


I don’t know the author’s name, but it is a sympathetic poem 
on the equality of men.—E. D., New York. 





200. Dora Thorne: There is a popular authoress of the day 
—Bertha M. Clay, author of Dora Thorne. I know that she is, 
or was, an English writer, and that her real name is Charlotte 
Monica Braeme. Can you, or any of the readers of Current 
Literature, supply any other facts ?—R., Baltimore, Md. 





201. Windows of the Soul: Can you tell me where I can find 
‘* The eyes are windows of the soul ?”—-L. B. M., Topeka, Kan, 


[The phrase appears in a number of forms, and its 
precise authorship it is difficult to determine. 


Du Bar- 


tas wrote, “These lovely lamps, these windows of the 


soul.” Shakespeare, in Richard III., says: ‘Ere I let 
fall the windows of mine eyes.” Hiram Powers wrote: 
“ The eye is the window of the soul; the intellect and 
will are seen in it.” | 





202. Kate: Where can I find a poem entitled Kate, consist- 
ing of punning references to the name ?—Katie Kism, New York. 

[See One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 25, p. 
103. P. Garrett & Co., Phila.] 





203. Cressing the Bar: Will you oblige an interested reader 
by publishing through Open Questions Tennyson’s last short 
poem, entitled Crossing the Bar, and tell her if it has appeared 
in any edition of his poems ?—M. E. H., Japan. 

[It may be found in the latest edition of Tennyson's 
Poems ; it was published in Current Literature, Febru- 
ary, 1890, p. 100.| 





204. Authorship Wanted: Can you accommodate me, through 
the medium of the department wuich Current Literature places 
at my disposal, by informing me as to the authorship of the fo!- 
lowing, and where | can obtain the original complete ? 

«There are some natures, in which, if they love us, we are 
conscious of a sort of baptism or consecration. They bind us 
over to rectitude and purity by their pure belief about us, and 
our sins become the worst kind of sacrilege which tears down 
the invisible altar of trust.”—J. D. C., Vancouver, Wash. 


[The words were written by George Eliot. It is our 
impression they appear in Adam Bede, but of this we 
are not certain. | 


205. The Vain Bluebird: Can you kindly inform me through 
your Open Questions of the author who wrote the following 
quotation and poem in which it is found? 

** And look! 
Into the mirror of the brook 
Where the vain bluebird 
Prims his coat 
Two tiny feathers fall and float.” 


—Mrs. E. L. S. P., Providence, R. I. 





206. Enoch Arden Revised: Please tell me through your lit- 
erary page the author of the burlesque poem Improved Enoch 
Arden, the first verse of which is: 

*¢ Philip Ray and Enoch Arden 
Both were ‘ spoons’ on Annie Lee, 
Phil did not fulfill her notion— 
She preferred tu wed with E.” 


The poem appears in Slason Thompson’s The Humbler Poets, 
but no name is attached to it.—R. A. L., Baltimore, Md. 


[In none of the books containing this poem can we 
find the author’s name given. | 





207. Stuck On: Where did this use of this phrase originate 
when used in the sense of fascinated approbation.—Stratena, 
Boston, Mass. 


[Some unkind cynic credits it to Shakespeare, and 
quotes as proof of the crime these lines from Measure 
for Measure, IV. 1: 


“Duke; O place and greatness! millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee.’’] 








208. Shades of Death: Where is there a tract of. country 
known as the Shades of Death ? 


[The Pocono mountain region in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is sometimes known by this name. | 
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OLD POINT, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA BEACH, RICHMOND, 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue to OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Manufacturer by Permission to H. R. H. 


The Princess of Wales. 


Récamier Cream, for Tan, 


Lotion, 
Récamier 
Récamier Soap, Purest Made. 
Récamier 
Price, $5.00. 


Récamier Depilatory, Guaranteed to Permanently Remove 


Superfluous Hair. 


For Sale by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send 2c. Stamp for Sample of Powder, Pamphlet, and Bargain Offer. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Manufacturer by Permission to H. R. H. The Princess of Wales, 
send direct to us. L131 West 31st St., New York. 
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ABIES are one of the most important 
things in the United States. Let 
babies go completely out of style and 

it would be but a few short years, so to 
speak, before our much vaunted high school 
* system would be but a flickering back num- 
& ber. 
& Hence anything that adds to the welfare 
@ and happiness of the baby should be hailed 
with unfeigned glee and aided with voice 
* and pen. It should be encouraged as an 
* infant industry. 
And the bicycle is doing exactly that 
& thing. It is the baby’s right bower and 
® bestfriend. It is also a friend to poor papa. 
We have an idea that the real mission of 
the wheel is to make thisa better world for 
S* the baby, and its male parent. 
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“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight,’ 
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and let us recall that hapless age when the 
four-wheeled perambulator was about the 
only means we had of giving the heir the 
air. 

O ye fathers ! Wasn’t it sad when we had 
to wheel that baby-buggy up the street past 
the house wherein lived the old maid to 
whom we gave the marble heart, just when 
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BicychLES AND BaBIEs. 


she thought we were going to give her a 
four-dollar engagement ring. 

And, as youall sadly remember, we never 
pushed the baby carriage past her door that 
the baby didn’t yell like a Comanche In- 
dian, while the old maid and all of her 
folks, who sat on the front stoop, seemed to 
enjoy it immensely. 

If a man really wishes to learn of how 
much importance he is in the world, let him 
wheel a crying infant up the street. Ten 
thousand people, so he thinks, will fix their 
gaze upon him, and every dog on the 
street will bark at him. The whole world 
appears to have taken a day off just ior the 
purpose of watching a baby-buggy go by. 
And how slowly one seems to- progress, 
when trundling a buggy containing a cry- 
ing baby. -He feels as though he is a thou- 
sand-legged worm walking across a dusty 
highway, and an ordinary block seems sev- 
eral miles long. 

Quietly, and between ourselves, we shall 
have to confess there was much truth in 
that old jingle: 

“°Tis sweet to woo 
And bill and coo 
And plan a happy marriage, 
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But it’s different when 
We henpecked men 
Must wheel the baby-carriage.”’ 


It is an awful mean thing to say, but 
there used to be fathers who almost disliked 
their children because they had to wheel 
them in* the old-fashioned baby-buggy. 
The thought of that buggy was something 
to be lived down, but, oh! how often did 
the shadow of it remain like a cloud of re- 
gret between sire and son from the bassinet 
to the sepulcher, 

The baby-buggy has been the last straw 
to break many a married man’s back. It 
is pretty blamed tough for a young fellow, 
who has erstwhile been a favorite at every 
church sociable and picnic, to have to give 
up playing Copenhagen and henceforth 
hang about the outskirts of society and de- 
vote his spare time to perambulating a crying 
baby. It is no wonder some of them strike. 

But all of that is fixed now. The wheel 
has come. Good-bye, baby-buggy! Wel- 
come bicycle! Everything is lovely asa 
summer dream. The poetry has come back 
to matrimony. The music has returned to 
the lute. 

Behold the papa, who used to insist on 
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wheeling the baby up the back street, now 
gliding along the most fashionable boule- 
vard with his precious baby perched, like a 


* bird in its nest, on the front of his bicycle. 


What cares he for the old maid who 


<2) =: 9 a . , 
@x didn’t marry him! What does he care for 
anybody but his baby and its mamma who, 


very likely, may be riding another wheel 
close by his side. 

Away they glide on the wings of the 
breeze, as gay as the butterflies dancing in 
the sunshine. Everybody envies them 
their pleasure. The father is as happy 
and proud as a prince, and to the end 
of time the thought of the delightful 
outings he gave his baby, on the gentle, 
graceful wheel, will linger in his memory, 
as clings the fragrance to the faded rose she 
gave him that golden day in June. 

The bicycle is the baby’s best friend.—L,. 
A. W. Bulletin. = 


HANDLE BARS OUT OF TUNE, 
A novel theory to account fora much dis- 
cussed trouble. 

N doing some experimental riding at 
high speeds over very rough roads and 
ground I found the third finger of my 

right hand fast becoming numb at times, 
and later reaching a condition such as to 
leave me incapable of opening my hand 
when dismounting at the end of a fast and 
trying ride. 

Again I found a certain finger of my left 

hand becoming numb. I: the case of the 








right hand I reached almost paralysis even | 
when off my wheel at other duties. I simply 
changed my handle bar—not its position—— 
but obtained another. 

The trouble comes, I am sure, from vi- 
bration which occurs in an individual piece 
of steel. It happens that some bars will 
vibrate almost like a tuning fork, and com- 
municate most unpleasantly to the hand. 
Many riders allow'the steering head bear- 
ings to become loose and the head of the 
machine jars painfully in passing over any 
road not absolutely smooth. 

The scorching position has nothing to do 
with it, and provided a rider does not ex- 
aggerate the forward position into the rac- 
ing posture, he will get more speed with 
less exertion and also will relieve pressure 
on thecrotch. The upright position can 
be carried to as dangerous an extreme as 
the crouching position. 

I consulted a surgeon about my right 
hand, because it was getting worse and 
worse. He, of course, suggested a rest 
from riding, etc. I never rest till I find 
the cause of trouble, if it be possible. I 
went to work on the wheel and carefully 
compared results of changes. Tried loose 
head and tight head over cobbles and rough 
roadway, and soon found that the trouble 
came from this vibration of one side of the 
handle bar. I then tried another bar pre- 
cisely similar in make, shape and weight. 
In two days my hands were nearly well 


another bar gave promise of a similar 
trouble in my left hand. 1 sawed off an 
inch from both ends. This changed the 


ness in particular fingers comes from grip- 
ping the handle bar tightly in long rides, 


vibration is in the bar. 

Keep steering head properly adjusted ; 
then, if bar numb certain fingers, throw it 
away or cut off a little, or even a change of 
position slightly may change the effect in 
the hand. A long ride may tire the hands 
and muscles, but this effect should pass 
away naturally and not be permanent. 


right hand usage. 
six thousand miles already this year over 
the most trying roads and in the most un- 
favorable conditions, with a view to noting 
the effects on rider and wheel, and on the 
watch for every peculiarity and its cause. 


and alsoin contact with crotch. A loose head 
will hurt both. 
verting people to the use of the wheel, and 
am anxious that they should not be fright- 


Proper saddle, position and sensible use, 


miore diseases than medicine.—L. A. W. 





and have never troubled me since, Later, 


Bulletin. 
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Holyoke, Mass. 


vibration at once and the finger ceased to 
trouble me. I don’t believe that this numb- 


It is caused by vibration at a point in con- ° 
tact with a certain finger or fingers; the ; 


I do not believe that this finger numb- ( 
ness has anything to do with the left or ? 
I have ridden over 3 


Stop local vibration in contact with fingers. % 


Iam much interestedincon- = 


ened off by bicycle diseases in anticipation. ( 


according to rider’s physique, will stave off 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES—ARTISTIC 





DAY DREAMS 


From the painting by N. Sichel. Colored supplement of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Pictorial.” 
Courtesy of the International News Co. 
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““AN EARTHLY PARADISE”’ 


From an elaborately illustrated article on ‘‘ The Career and Work of Laurens Alma Tadema,”’ in the Christmas number of Scribner’s Magazine.—Copyrighted, 1895 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES—ARTISTIC 


IDEAL HEAD 


A study in crayon, by the artist Charles Frederick Naegele. From the December 
number of Godey’s Magazine 


PORTRAIT OF THE WIFE OF VELASQUEZ FELLAH WOMAN 


From Stevenson’s ‘‘ Life of Velasquez.” Courtesy ot Macmillan & Co. From the painting by Landelle, reproduced in Philip Gilbert Hamerton's 
‘* Painting in France.’’ Courtesy of Roberts Bros 
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THE SHEPHERDESS 


An illustration by Keller, from the Christmas number of “‘ Short Stories.” The Current Literature 
Publishing Co. 








SUSPENSE 





The last picture painted by the English artist C. Burton Baker. Issued asa colored supplement to Pears’ Pictorial. Courtesy 
of the International News Co. 
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BEATRICE.—‘‘ KILL CLAUDIO”’ 


One of E. A. Abbey’s illustrations to ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” the originals being in photogravure in 
the published book. From ‘‘ The Abbey Shakespeare.’’ Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Bros. 
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PORTRAIT HEAD 


From a miniature by the French painter Greuze, in the loan collection of portraits at 
the Academy of Design, New York. Courtesy of The Illustrated American 





OLD SCOTLAND YARD 


From Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Westminster.’ Courtesy of the F. W. Stokes Co. 
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GOING TO THE MOSQUE 


View of the approach of the Sultan to the Mosque in Constantinople. From ‘Constantinople.’ Courtesy of Roberts Bros. 








INDIGO MAKING, DOMINICA 


A typical scene on the beautiful Caribbean island, From Charles A. Stoddard’s “ Cruising Among the Caribbees.” Courtesy of Chas. Situate 
Scribner’s Sons 
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MOUNT STEVEN 


This mountain, at the mouth of Kicking Horse Canon, in the Rockies, was named after one of the projectors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Its sister mountain, Mount Field, was named after Cyrus Field—both men who did much to promote human 
intercourse. From Henry M. Field’s ‘‘ Our Western Archipelago.” Courtesy of Chas. Scribner's Sons 
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HAKUNE LAKE BURNING THE OLD HEDGE 


Situated five thousand feet above the sea level. From an interesting volume, ‘‘ Rambles in From ‘The Natural History of Selbourne,” by Gilbert White. Courtesy of 


Japan,” published by Fleming H. Revell Co. D. Appleton & Co, 
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A MARSHALL ISLAND WARRIOR 


The Marshall Islands are a part of Micronesia, off the coast of 
Guinea, in the North Pacific. The Islanders are adven- 
turous people, often travelling from 300 to 500 miles 

to other islands, guiding themselves by the stars. 
From a delightful volume of ‘‘ Essays in Profitable Idleness,” by Henry Van Dyke. Courtesy of Chas From ‘‘ The Islands of the Pacific.” Cour- 
Scribner’s Sons tesy of The American Tract Society 


SHELTER HUT ON THE GROSS VENDIJA 





CHINESE BEGGARS PUTTING UP FOR THE NIGHT 


From “John Livingston Nevins.” Copyright, 1895, by Fleming H. Revell Company 
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A picture of industrial life among the Indians 


A NAVAJO WEAVER 


From George B. Grinnell’s ‘‘ Story of the Indian.”’ 





Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 
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View from the main front. 


PALACE 


From ‘‘ Episcopal Palaces of England." 


Courtesy of Thomas Whittaker 








ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES—CHARACTER SKETCHES 


INFORMALLY INVITED GUESTS 


A character sketch by Charles Dana Gibson. From ‘ The Art of Living,’’ by Robert 
Grant. Courtesy of Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


Character sketch from ‘‘A Voice in the Wilderness.’’ Courtesy of 
Laird & Lee 








PHIDIAS SEES ‘“‘A LIFE-SIZE STATUE OF THE INVENTOR OF A 


First Sketch for Leech’s Celebrated Cartoon (prcposed at ‘‘The Table’’ by Thackeray), called NEW KIND OF LARD” 


** The Mrs. Caudle of the House of Lords.”’ From ‘‘ A House-Boat on the Styx.” Copyright, 1895, by 


From ‘' The History of Punch.’’ Courtesy of The Cassell Publishing Co. Harper & Bros. 
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MY BUGLE STRAIN MAY CALL SOME STRAGGLER 
OF THE TRAIN 


From “ The Lady of the Lake.’’ Copyright, 1895, 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 











THE LITTLE ANTIQUARY 


From Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Travelier.’’ Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


From ‘‘ Round the Yule Log”’ THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CAME DOWN 


Courtesy of Estes & Lauriat From ‘‘ Laureates.” Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES—PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 


* 
ANNA FULLER . _ BEATRICE HARRADEN 


BARING GOULD . =A ; d ‘ THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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R. D. BLACKMORE LESLIE STEPHEN 


J. P». MAHAFFY 


A PAGE OF AUTHORS 


From the latest catalogue of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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“Thus began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on”’ 


(ue ot Frederic Remington’s graphic illustrations to the new edition of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RUINS OF THE TUILERIES 


Reproduction of a photograph of the ruins of the Hall of -he Marshals, showing the 
caryatides of the throne on the right. From ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries Under the second 
Empire,’’ by Anna L. Bicknell. Copyright, 1895, by The Century Co. 
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THE BATHERS : , 
Illustration from ‘‘The Banbury Cross’”’ Series. Courtesy of 


ics.’ Courtesy of Lothrop Publishing Co. — . : . _____ Macmillan & Co. 
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BRER RABBIT’S RIDE 


From an excellent edition of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,”’ illustrated by A. B. Frost 
Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 





“my! you’RE A RICH ONE!”’ 





From ‘‘Little Miss Phoebe Gay.” Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








Courtesy of Geo, W. 
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*“HOW DO YOU SUPPOSE,’’ ASKED DORA, ‘“‘AUNT MIMY MAKES 
HER TEA?” 


From ‘“ The Little Ladies of Ellenwood.”’ 
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‘*Children’s Folk Lore.’’ 


Macmillan & Co, 


Illustration from a volume on 


THE RABBIT AND THE MOON 
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illustrations by O. Herford. Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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From Joel Chandler Harris’s new volume of Folklore, ‘‘Mr. Rabbit at Home,” with 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOK 

















